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Our Withdrawal From the Peace 


OR several months THE Banxers MaGazine has been pre- 
senting to its readers the essential nature of the European 
problem. This has been done with a single purpose, namely, 

that our people shall gain a true understanding of the situation, and 
thus be enabled to act in accordance with that understanding. 
Nothing is to be gained by attempting to make the case appear other 
than it actually is. In the polite circles of dinner parties, or in the 
yet milder atmosphere of afternoon teas, effeminate economists may 
prattle about stabilizing the mark and about Germany’s ability to 
pay, and like twaddle. But men who have an inside knowledge of 
the situation—in other words, those who know Just a little of what 
they are talking about—look at the matter in a different light. In 
support of this statement an expression of the viewpoint of the 
British Prime Minister may well be quoted. In the House of 
Commons at the opening of Parliament Bonar Law was explaining 
the failure of Great Britain and France to reach an agreement at 
the conference held in Paris at the beginning of the year. He said: 


“Our proposal was rejected, I think, in the main on another 
ground. We proposed, as I said, this sum of £2,500,000,000, but 
it seemed to our French Allies that it might be possible for 
Germany, in the course of fifteen or perhaps twenty years, to pay 
off the whole of this and then be in as strong a position as she was 
before the war from every point of view. There comes in again 
that feeling to which my right honorable friend referred, and which, 
in looking at this whole subject, nobody can put out of his mind— 
the feeling the French had of their insecurity. It was this, I am 
sure, which was at the bottom of their rejection of our proposal. It 
was the feeling, if I may put it in this way, that they would like to 
obtain from Germany sums in reparation; but French statesmen, 
I believe, and ordinary Frenchmen also, had the feeling that they 
would not like to see Germany strong enough to pay these repara- 
tion amounts. That, I am afraid, is what influenced them.” 


_ There, in a nutshell, is the whole problem clearly stated in the 
simple but telling phrases of which Bonar Law is a master. 
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Now if France fears a Germany economically strong enough to 
pay, what is to be done except for the Allies to unite to guaranty 
France against this actual or imagined danger? 

That England at least is longing for our assistance may be 
inferred from two recent utterances from high sources. Viscount 
Grey, speaking at the assembling of Parliament, made this 
statement: 


“I believe the root cause of these growing difficulties is the sense 
of insecurity in regard to the future. I am sure that the lapse of 
the Franco-British and Franco-American Treaties has really been 
responsible for a great deal of the unrest, the impatience, and what 
seems to many the aggressiveness of France. We do not criticise 
the reasons why the Franco-American Treaty was not ratified; yet 
it is only fair that the people of the United States should bear in 
mind that the fact that that Treaty was made and then fell through, 
and was not ratified has really made things worse in Europe than if 
the Treaty had never been made at all.” 


And the Prime Minister, speaking at the Washington Birthday 
celebration in London, declared: 


“America’s withdrawal from the peace settlement was of incal- 
culable effect. If she could have played the same part in the peace 
as she played in the war the world would have been in a much better 
position today. I think it has already entered the minds of the 
American Government that America must return to Europe, and 
when the time is ripe it will take its part in the settlement of world 
affairs. It is not too much to hope for a union of the two great 
English-speaking peoples in this great task.” 

It can hardly be doubted that our withdrawal from the peace set- 
tlement has long delayed the return of actual peace and greatly 
hindered the process of world restoration. It will not exculpate us 
from responsibility to say that we did not wish to enter the League 
of Nations. We had the opportunity to do something much simpler 
than that—something involving less serious hazards, but which 
would have been even more effectual in bringing about peace. 
Viscount Grey has pointed out on more than one occasion the serious 
effects of the lapsing of the Anglo-American-French Treaty 
through our failure to ratify it. 

If there shall be, even yet, a union of the two great English- 
speaking peoples in the task of settling the present difficulties, that 
fact will be hailed with great satisfaction. But should such a union 
take place its objects must be consistent with the aims of France: 
To make Germany pay for the devastated regions, and to afford 
reasonable safeguards against future invasions of French territory 
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by Germany. ' It is believed both these objects might be effected in 
a way that would prove far less harmful to Germany than the 


present unsettled state of affairs. 
& 


Settlement of the British Debt 


HAT the terms for settling Great Britain’s war debt to the 

United States have been agreed on is something over which the 

people of both countries and of the entire world may rejoice. 
As was well said by President Harding in urging on Congress the 
acceptance of these terms: 

“The call of the world today is for integrity of agreements, the 
sanctity of covenants and the validity of contracts. Here is the 
first clearing of the war-clouded skies in a debt-burdened world and 
a sincere commitment of one great nation to validate its financial 
pledges and discharge its obligations in the highest sense of financial 
honor. Amid widespread clamor for the cancellation of World War 
debts as a fancied but fallacious contribution toward peace —a 
clamor not limited to the lands of the debtor nations but insisted 
upon among many of our own people—the British Commission 
came here to make acknowledgment of the debt and put a fresh 
stamp of its approval on its validity and agree to terms of payment. 
Your commission went as far as it believed the American sense of 
fair play justified.” 

The disposition shown by England in the matter was thus tersely 
stated in the King’s speech opening Parliament: 

“I welcome the prospective settlement of our War Debt to the 
United States of America, which reflects the determination of our 
people to meet their obligations.” 

To these two statements may well be added that of Stanley 
Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who spoke in London after 
his return from America but before the agreement had been ratified 
by Congress: 

“IT am certain that, by expressing our willingness to agree to 
these terms, if they be the terms of Congress, we have performed 
a very great service to civilization. You can hardly exaggerate the 
importance today of something having been settled, and, after all, 
difficult as it may be, the time had come for one nation at least to 
eh that she was not afraid to shoulder her burden before the 
world.” 

It may be interesting also to note what was said at the opening 
of the British Parliament by two distinguished statesmen. Viscount 
Grey said: 
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“With regard to the debt to the United States, I do not propose 
to examine the particular terms: I will simply take notice of the 
fact that our Government have come to an agreement with the 
Government of the United States for the payment of that debt, and 
I regard that fact as one so important that I should not propose to 
examine the terms. I hope it will be remembered in the future that 
this country, having voluntarily undertaken, in the stress of war, 
pecuniary obligations to the United States, when the time came for 
that debt to be repaid, though we ourselves were under a very heavy 
burden of taxation, and though we had lent much money to others 
which at present there was no prospect of recovering, yet we had 
such respect for the credit of this country that we undertook frankly 
to discharge our obligation.” 


And the Marquis Curzon: 


“I am very glad to know, without going into details as to the 
character or weight of the financial burden which we have accepted, 
that Lord Grey looked at the thing from an international point of 
view and defended it on the score of national good faith and national 
honor. The burden will be very heavy indeed. We have under- 
taken at the present rate of exchange, calculating the dollar at par, 
a sum of £33,000,000 per annum for the first ten years, and 
£38,000,000 per annum afterwards for interest and sinking fund 
the whole debt to be paid off in a period of sixty-two years. That 
is a terrible burden. It is a burden which any Government imposing 
upon a country or accepting on its behalf would have a right to 
complain of if it were a subject of complaint. Yet I do think it is 
a remarkable fact that I have not seen in any quarter in this country 
any substantial criticism of the decision arrived at. Rather, I think, 
has it been a matter of almost universal satisfaction that his 
Majesty’s Government were the first to give a lead in the discharge 
of its obligations and national honor incurred during the war, and 
that they have been the first to take a definite step, hard and cruel, 
and even bitter as it will be in its effect upon the nation at large— 
the first step in an effort to restore international equilibrium and 
stabilization.” 


Both the speeches in Congress and the terms of the settlement 
are so well known as to require no further extended statement. The 
terms were in effect a compromise between the impracticable 
provisions of the Debt Funding Act and the expectations of the 
British Commission. That, in view of all the circumstances, some 
concessions should have been made, is quite evident. Probably 
President Harding was right in saying that the American Com- 
mission went “as far as it is believed the American sense of fair play 
justified”. 
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The agreement reached in regard to this matter had a tonic 
effect on the security markets in London and New York, and it 
is believed that the example which Great Britain has given in regard 
to debt-paying will soon or late be imitated by other countries. 

Perhaps one of the most important features of the disappearance 
of this question from among the list of unsettled problems is to be 
found in the example afforded by two great nations of their ability 
to settle a very grave question by counsel and conciliation. Such a 
settlement was undoubtedly facilitated by the present cordial 
relations between the two countries. By developing and sustaining 
relations of this kind between the various countries of the world the 
settlement of controversies by peaceful means will be greatly aided. 


Business Men as Composers of European 


Difficulties 


ERSISTENCE in the belief that Europe’s difficulties are 
susceptible of adjustment by purely business methods con- 
tinues notwithstanding the fact that all offers of settlement in 

this way have thus far failed. Bankers and other men of business, 
accustomed as they are to the adjustment of serious problems 
through the process of conference and conciliation, are puzzled to 
find out that like measures are rejected when it is proposed to apply 
them to the settlement of the difficulties in Europe. They perhaps 
fail to realize that in this case the matters involved concern not 
business alone but are deeply complicated by international politics. 
There are those, however, who realize the dual character of the 
question. In an interview published in the European edition of the 
“New York Herald” some weeks ago, Charles M. Schwab is thus 
quoted: 

“I feel that if representative business men got together, they 
could settle this question very rapidly; but, of course, there are 
political considerations of which I know little, with which diplo- 
matists will have to deal. 

“The debt settlement between Great Britain and America has 
been the greatest act toward rehabilitation and world confidence. 
It has shown the way in which questions could be settled. 

“What must be established is how much Germany can pay, by 
men who have no personal interests or prejudices in the matter, 
sitting upon a commission. The commission would not only decide 
these questions but would be in Berlin to exercise budgetary control, 
and see that taxes are paid and, supported by the Governments, 
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including the American Government, could impose a settlement 
upon Germany. 

“T am speaking only as a business man, but it seems to me that 
a start has got to be made some day. When business men meet at 
my country place on Sunday nights all of them say: “We would 
give our last cent to help Europe financially, but we don’t want to 
mix in European politics,’ and I think if America would take part 
in such a commission as I suggest it would be doing the most it can 
to help Europe.” 

If it were not for these troublesome political questions, Mr. 
Schwab’s proposals could be depended on to produce satisfactory 
results. It is quite possible to figure out the ability of Germany to 
pay, for that is something directly related to economic resources, to 
the productive capacity of the country. But even Mr. Schwab’s 
suggestions for compelling payment of such sums as might be fixed 
go far in the direction of political intervention. When the taxing 
power of a government is made subject to foreign control, the 
sovereignty of the government thus constrained is practically 
destroved. 

The unwillingness of American business men to mix in 
Kuropean politics is easily understood. It is not an inviting field. 
But has anything been gained by our refusal to look this ugly 
problem squarely in the face? We can not, by our own disposition 
toward the matter, by eloquent speeches and loftily-phrased notes, 
make the matter other than it is. 

Mr. Schwab’s reference to the debt settlement between America 
and Great Britain is hardly appropriate. Here was no difficulty in 
ascertaining the amount due, nor were any political questions 
between the two countries involved. It was a plain business matter, 
and as such it was dealt with and happily settled. 

The reparations tangle lacks this simplicity. Its roots extend 
through the entire maze of European political relations. We got 
into this complication when we declared war against Germany. We 
squarely took our place by the Allies on the battlefield, but left them 
painfully to work out the peace without our help. Can this policy 
be inflexibly followed despite the clear evidence of its lamentable 
failure? 


& 
Ending the Passport Burden 


MERICANS who have been traveling in foreign countries in 
recent years will rejoice at the prospect of the removal of the 
passport burden. It is no exaggeration to characterize the 

visa requirements by this term. Besides, the entire system con- 
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stitutes an intolerable nuisance, without a single redeeming feature. 
It does provide fees for a lot of useless officials who might much 
better be engaged in some legitimate productive employment. ‘The 
fleecing of travelers, even under cover of legal authority, constitutes 
a wholly unwarranted invasion of individual rights. 

Possibly it may finally have dawned on our Government that in 
maintaining these costly requirements after they have been more or 
less generally abolished by other countries we are in effect putting 
in force a discriminating tax against our business men’ who are 
traveling in foreign lands. Let no one be deceived into thinking 
that this tax is light. It is not only a burden but a very heavy one, 
entailing a by no means inconsiderable expenditure of money and 
time, besides putting one’s patience to severe tests—all to no purpose 
whatever; for the vermiform appendix is an indispensable adjunct 
of the human frame compared with the utility of a passport. It is 
not enough that the visa fees be reduced and that passport require- 
ments be modified. The system is one that should be reformed 
altogether, namely, by entire abolition. There are other less 
annoying and far more efficacious means of affording any needed 
protection to our citizens traveling abroad and of preventing the 
coming of undesirable persons to our own shores. 

The strict requirements governing passports are a part of the 
burden left upon the world by the Great War, and since many of 
the elements of this burden are incapable of being reduced for a long 
time to come, prompt action should be taken in relieving the people 
from the weight of others for whose continued existence valid 
excuse no longer exists. In moving to have these restrictions 
lessened Secretary Hughes will receive the support of all those who 
are called abroad by either business or pleasure. 


& 


A Costly Experiment in Government 
Railway Operation 


STIMATES made by the Director General of Railroads fix 
the losses sustained by the Government from war-time 
operation of the railways at approximately $1,800,000,000. 

Appropriations to meet this loss have been made already by 
Congress, and it is even expected that some $400,000,000 will be 
covered back into the Treasury in cash and railway securities. So 
far as this loss affects the present financial situation of the Treasury, 
large as the sum is, it need not be taken too seriously. 
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But there is another aspect of the matter that may well receive 
thoughtful attention. While this experience, occurring under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, can not be regarded as definitely settling 
the operation of the railways by the Government as undesirable, it 
does offer strong proof tending toward that conclusion. It may be 
conceded that in ordinary times the Government might have 
operated the roads more economically, but with all the power and 
increased efficiency that should have resulted from this concentrated 
control of the country’s great railway systems, a decidedly better 
showing ought to have been made. That it was not must be taken 
as a strong indication that Government operation of the railways 
of the country would be both more expensive and less efficient than 
operation by the owners of the various lines. 

Unfortunately, there are some elements in the loss arising 
through Government ownership incapable of exact appraisement 
in dollars and cents. Both the public and the employees of the 
railways were given false views of the functions and obligations 
of the roads. A good many people got the idea that it was the 
business of the railroads to provide transportation irrespective of 
cost, while employees in too many cases have been led to expect 
shortened hours, reduced work and increased pay as something 
rightfully belonging to them, irrespective of the net earnings of the 
roads. The results gained under a limited experience with Govern- 
ment operation of the railways are not likely to whet the public 
appetite for other lessons of the same kind. 


The Dangers of Generosity 


HAT the great trusts created by American millionaires for 

benevolent purposes should be the sources of serious potential 

harm is a conception perhaps entirely unfamiliar to the average 
mind. So eager are all of us to be the recipients of wealth in one 
way or another, that we find it difficult to comprehend how gifts for 
worthy public purposes can be the source of possible harm. Yet 
such is the clear statement contained in the annual report of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, made public recently. And 
this view does not rest merely upon the tendency of such bestowals 
to weaken the efforts of the recipients or to encourage extravagance. 
One of the dangers to a trust of this kind, it is said, consists in the 
tendency to dissipate resources in mediocre projects believed to be 
essential by their supporters. ‘Men can sincerely believe this even 
when the chief function of the cause which they represent is to 
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furnish salaries for those who conduct it”. This same tendency is 
familiar in the activities of government. No bureau is so utterly 
useless but what its salaried beneficiaries will see in it the salvation 
of the people, and bewail its threatened destruction as an over- 
whelming public menace. 

One probable harm that has resulted from this munificent public 
giving has been found, according to the report, in the undue stimula- 
tion given to the activities of the colleges. The attractiveness of 
college life, from the social and material standpoint, has been given 
such prominence that the colleges are overcrowded and by many 
who, it is believed, will ultimately find serious disillusionment when 
they come to confront the actualities of life. 

The report concludes with these sage observations: 


“Whether a science or even an art of public giving can ever be 
developed is questionable. Some of those who have accumulated 
great fortunes have sought to devise forms of automatic distribution 
that would do good and not harm. None of these devices has ever 
succeeded for any considerable period of time. The fact may as well 
be faced at once that giving, whether in the public sense or in the 
private sense, will in the end involve a personal responsibility and a 
personal scrutiny. Somebody must sweat blood with gift money if 
its effect is not to do more harm than good, and this is equally true 
whether the giving be private or public, whether it be done by an 
individual or by a trust.” 


An Encouraging Judicial Decision 


OR a long time business men in this country have been con- 
ducting their operations under a growing belief that, if suc- 
cessful on a large scale, they were liable ultimately to be classed 
in the category of more or less undesirable citizens. Prosecutions 
and investigations of one kind and another did much to uphold this 
view. But now comes an opinion from the Supreme Court of the 
United States to the effect that a business may be successful without 
necessarily being reprehensible, and that a concern does not lay 
itself open to complaint by choosing efficient men to represent it. 
This opinion appears in the decision in the case of the Federal 
Trade Commission against the Curtis Publishing Company for 
alleged violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, in forbidding 
those who distribute its publications from selling or distributing the 
magazines of other publishing companies. Defining the contract 
m this particular case as one of agency, and not of sale upon con- 
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dition, it was held that a contract requiring an agent to devote all 
his time to the handling of a single concern’s publications had “long 
been recognized as a proper and unobjectionable practice”. 


“Effective competition requires that traders have large freedom 
of action in conducting their own affairs,” the opinion read. “Suc- 
cess alone does not show reprehensible methods, although it may 
increase or render insuperable the difficulties which rivals must face, 
The mere selection of competent, successful and exclusive represen- 
tatives in the orderly course of development can give no just cause 
for complaint, and when standing alone certainly affords no ground 
for condemnation under the statute.” 


Very likely the delicate humor of this opinion will be lost upon 
the Federal Trade Commission. If the opposite rule were followed, 
and business men selected as their representatives, men who were 
incompetent, unsuccessful and mixed up in all sorts of enterprises, 
there would be no success in business to penalize, and also, no 


Federal Trade Commission. 


Random Reflections on Money 
By Carl H. Getz 











HEN gold, silver, copper and iron 
were first used for payment, they 
were simply weighed. The Eng- 

lish still speak of a pound rather than 
a sovereign. 

The next step was to issue pieces of 
gold and silver correctly weighed and 
then to indicate the weight and value 
on each piece. 

“Shekels” is a common slang word 
for money today. That word dates back 
to early Assyrian and Babylonian days 
when shekels or pounds of gold and sil- 
ver were used for coin. 

The Greeks are ordinarily given 
credit for coining the first money. In 
the seventh century, B. C., they 
stamped on each coin the coat of arms 
of their city, the state seal and finally 
the weight and value of the coin. 

The weight of the most ancient gold 
coin in all of these countries—Phocaea, 
Aegina, the Peleponnesus, the city of 
Athens and the Greek colonies in Africa 
and Italy—was originally the same as 





that of the ancient Babylonian gold 
shekel, only stamped with the arms of 
each country, which thus made itself re- 
sponsible for its correct weight. This 
same gold shekel despite innumerable 
changes has held its own on down 
through the centuries. 

The gold coins of Croesus, Darius, 
Philip and Alexander have all about the 
same weight as the old Babylonian gold 
shekel, sixty of them to one mina of 
gold. But what is probably the most 
remarkable fact is that a sovereign or 4 
pound or shekel has nearly the same 
weight, sixty of them to one old 
Babylonian mina of gold. 

Last year—1922—there were $4, 
538,162,305 in coin, including bullion 
in the United States Treasury, in this 
country. 

Only in the West and in some parts 
of the South today will one find still 
the silver dollar, commonly known as 
the “cart-wheel”. Everywhere else 
currency has taken its place. 
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A Page from the Ruhr 


NDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, WN. Y. 


Upper left: Chancellor Cuno, Germany. 
Center : Krupp Works, Essen 


Below, left to right: August Thyssen and Hugo Stinnes, Coal Barons of the Ruhr 


Upper right: Premier Poincare, France 
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SEWARD PROSSER 
Chairman of the Board Bankers Trust Company, New York 


EWARD PROSSER was born in Buffalo in 1871. He 
was educated in the public schools, later attending 
the Englewood School for Boys. His business career 
began with the Equitable Life Insurance Company 
where he remained for quite a number of years, sub- 


sequently forming the insurance firm of Prosser & 
Homans. At the time of the organization of the Astor 
Trust Company of New York in 1907, he was elected 
a vice-president. In 1912 he went to the Liberty Na- 


tional Bank as president, remaining there until October 
6, 1914, when he became president of the Bankers 
Trust Company. He held that position until March 
of this year when he became chairman of the board 
on the creation of that new office. Mr. Prosser is also 
a director in a large number of corporations. 
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So UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y, 
A. A. TILNEY 
President Bankers Trust Comrany of New York 


R. TILNEY has been vice-president of the 

Bankers Trust Company since 1916. He has 
always acted in Mr. Prosser’s absence as chief execu- 
tive. He was born in Brooklyn in 1868 and pre- 
pared for college at the Brooklyn Polytechnic and 
other private schools and was graduated from Yale 
with the Class of 1890. After a year with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Mr. Tilney went to Harvey Fisk 
& Sons, representing that firm in Boston from 1894 to 
1907. He became a member of the firm in 1904, 
retiring from it in 1914. He went to the Bankers 
Trust Company as assistant to the president in August 
1915. 























MAJOR J. L. FRINK 
Chief of the Sales Promotion Section of the War Department 


M AJOR FRINK has had the difficult duty of creat- 

ing buyer interest in the Government's huge 
war surplus. Largely through advertising, about 
$1,000,000,000 has been reclaimed for the Treasury 
and the bulk of the surplus has been liquidated. This 
material cost the Government approximately $2,500,- 
000,000, so that the return represents about 40 per 
cent. of the original cost. This vast selling program 
was carried out without injuring materially the busi- 
ness of the country. Included in the surplus disposed 
of was nearly every kind of article known to com- 
merce, as well as real estate and buildings. 
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A Reading Course in Banking 
By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank and instructor in banking, New York and Hudson 
County (New Jersey) Chapter, American Institute of Banking 


(This is the first instalment of a series of articles designed particularly to assist the enter- 
prising banker to become better acquainted with the broader but practical phases of his business. 
Banking is the master “facilitating’’ business. Bankers are compelled to know something about 
the businesses to which they lend their credit. This means, therefore, that bankers. must under- 
stand the principles which underlie all business if the maximum degree of success is to be attained. 

This course has been developed with the intention of serving four specific ends: (1) to 
delineate the more prominent aspects of each branch of the subject by a thumb-nail summary; 
(2) to arouse interest in the timely unsettled problems in modern banking; (3) to furnish the 
best, most recent, and most available sources of information in banking literature on each topic 
through assignments and supplementary reading; and (4) to organize the reader’s study by in- 
cluding a list of questions in order to indicate the leading points—THE EDITOR.) 





OUTLINE 





I. Function of money—To serve as 
1. Medium of exchange. 


inator of values. 


4. Storehouse of value. 
5. Bank reserves. 


II. Kinds of Money: 


1. Paper money 
A. Government 


“legal tender”. 


certificates. 


notes. 
2. Metallic money 
A. Gold coins. 
B. Silver dollars. 
C. Subsidiary _ silver 
(fractional silver). 


cents). 


of debts): 
1. Full legal tender money 
A. Gold coins. 


in the contract). 
C. Gold certificates. 
D. U. S. notes. 





2. Standard, or common denom- 


8. Standard of deferred payments. 


IV. Sources of Supply of Money: 
(1) Promises to pay, e. g., 
U. S. Treasury notes, or 


(2) Certificates of deposit, 
e. g. gold and silver 


B. Bank, e. g. National bank 


coins 


D. Minor coins (nickels and 


III. Legal tender (money which by law 
must be accepted in payment 


B. Silver dollars (except where 
otherwise expressly stip- 
ulated to the contrary 


2. Non-legal tender money 
A. Silver certificates. 
B. Federal Reserve notes. 
C. Federal Reserve Bank 
notes. 
D. National bank notes. 
3. Limited legal tender money 
A. Fractional silver, up to $10. 
B. Minor coins, up to $0.25. 


1. Used money 
A. Cash deposits received over 
the. window or through 
mails. 
B. Currency and coin ship- 
ments inward. 
C. Federal Reserve banks. 
D. Borrowed from other 
banks. 
2. New money 
A. Federal Reserve banks. 
B. U. S. Treasury. 


V. Counterfeits and Raised Bills: 
1. Counterfeits detected by 
A. Knowledge of counterfeit- 
ers’ technical processes. 
B. “The Counterfeit Detector”. 
C. Weight and Texture Com- 
parisons. 
2. Raised bills detected by 
A. Scaling rather than thumb- 
ing. 
B. Knowledge of denomina- 
tional portraits. 








ArtTICcCLE I—MONEY 


HAT does the banker know 
about the principal commodi- 
ties in which he deals, i.e., 
money and credit? Coming in such close 
daily contact with money, the average 
banker seldom takes the time to consider 


what a complex thing money is, or what 
particular problems it presents. 


Bankers should know something 
about money, not only because it is a 
commodity in which they deal, but be- 
cause ultimately it lies at the bottom 
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of every credit, banking, price (and 
therefore business) transaction. 

In recent years this country, very for- 
tunately, has been free from any serious 
monetary disturbance. By the Gold 
Standard Act of 1900, and reaffirmed by 
the Federal Reserve Act, all our various 
forms of money are required to be kept 
on a par with each other. We have 
been able to maintain parity among our 
currencies despite their various intrinsic 
worths. In the Civil War period, how- 
ever, some forms of money circulated at 
very appreciable discount in terms of 
gold. At the present time, practically 
every European nation is suffering from 
monetary troubles. There the gold 
standard has temporarily been aban- 
doned, and paper money not redeemable 
in gold (at least at par) has been sub- 
stituted. The two most obvious conse- 
quences of this situation have been to 
increase prices at home, and to decrease 
the value of these currencies in foreign 
markets. Europe is now struggling to 
get back to the gold basis, to rectify 
adversely dislocated exchanges, and to 
regain normal trade relations. 

Recurrently, this country has been 
threatened with monetary disturbances, 
either because of political meddling, or 
because of incompetence in solving mon- 
etary problems. An example of the 
first was the “free silver” campaign in 
1896, when Bryan was defeated. As 
the readings will show, had Bryan won 
and had “free silver” become an 
actuality, confidence would have been 
undermined, business prostrated, and 
economic development crippled. An ex- 
ample of the second type of disturbance 
is the financial panic, or distressing 
money shortage which repeatedly oc- 
curred before the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Serious panics took place in 1907, 
1903, 1900, 18938, 18738. Why? Be- 
cause bankers had not learned to regu- 
late the supply of money in accordance 
with the needs of business. This defect 
has since been corrected through the 
elastic currency provided by the Federal 
Reserve banks. In a period of rising 
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prices and increasing business volume, 
additional Federal Reserve notes may 
be automatically injected into the cir- 
culation. Conversely, excessive quan- 
tities of these notes may be automat- 
ically retired when business falls off and 
prices are in process of being deflated. 
While the problem of panics has been 
solved, it now remains for bankers to 
address themselves to a solution of the 
problem of the business cycle, i.e., to 
keep business and prices on a more 
stable basis by eliminating the excesses 
of prosperity and depression. This at 
base is also a monetary problem. 

Another phase of money which many 
bankers only inadequately understand 
is the question of its value. The value 
of money depends upon its purchasing 
power. That is to say, its value is rela- 
tively high when prices are relatively 
low, and vice versa. 

Economists have long held that if the 
supply of money increases, so will 
prices. This is known as the quantity 
theory of money. Taking gold as the 
base of currency system, an increase 
in the quantity of gold without a cor- 
responding increase in goods would tend 
to make gold less valuable in terms of 
goods, and therefore prices would tend 
to rise. This raises the question of 
what the long-term trend of prices will 
be. Since gold is constantly being pro- 
duced, and old supplies tend to remain 
as a part of the entire stock, the world’s 
gold supply is progressively being aug- 
mented. Over long periods, therefore, 
prices must also go up. 

It is because of fluctuating prices, 
with a long-term upward trend, that the 
gold standard is today being attacked. 
Various individuals are advocating the 
substitution of “energy” units or “labor- 
hour” units for gold as a basis of set- 
tling debts. Nobody claims that gold 
is a perfect medium for a currency base 
but this metal can lay claim to some 
very superior merits. Bankers should 
be able to take up the challenge of in- 
competent critics or radicals, and de 
fend our currency system against all 
such unsound doctrines. 
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A number of other important prin- 
ciples regarding money are suggested in 
the above outline. For lack of space 
they cannot be treated in this intro- 
duction. The reader will, however, find 
the important principles satisfactorily, 
if not exhaustively, treated in the fol- 
lowing assignments. 


READING ASSIGNMENT 


J. T. Holdsworth: Money and Banking, 
Chap. 1-6. (For definitions, functions of 
money, coinage, money system of the United 
States, value of money). 

H. White: Money and, Banking, Chap. 2-6. 
(For coinage, legal tender, gold production, 
gold standard). 

H. P. Willis: The Federal Reserve, Chap. 
12. (For discussion of elastic currency, i.e., 
Federal Reserve notes). 

W. H. Kniffin: Practical Work of a Bank, 
Chap. 1. (For brief general treatment). 

G. G. Munn: Paying Teller’s Department, 
pp. 71-110. (For kinds and qualities of U. S. 
money, sources of supply, paying teller’s 
duties in respect thereto; detection of coun- 
terfeits and raised bills). 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


For those who wish to make a more 
serious study of the subject: 

E. W. Kemmerer: Money and Prices. 

E. W. Kemmerer: Modern Currency Re- 
form. 

B. M. Anderson: The Value of Money. 

A. B. Hepburn: A History of Currency in 
the United States. 

I. Fisher: Stabilizing the Dollar. 

C. E. Phillips: Readings in Money and 
Banking. 

H. G. Moulton: Principles of Money and 
Banking, Pt. I, Chap. 5. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are the functions of money? 

2. What is meant by standard of value? 
Standard of deferred payments? 

3. What qualities must a money possess 
in order to be a good medium of exchange? 
Standard of value? Standard of deferred 
payments? 

4. What is meant by standard money? 

5. Give as many reasons as you can why 
gold serves as the best standard of value. 
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6. To what extent is money used in settling 
transactions as compared with credit instru- 
ments? 

7. Name six kinds of paper money and 
four kinds of metallic money used in the 
United States, 

8. What is the security behind each kind 
of paper money? 

9. In what is 
money redeemable? 

10. What are the legal tender qualities of 
each kind of U. S. money? 

11. What is fiat money? Do we have any 
in the United States? 

12. What is Gresham’s law? 

13. What is bimetallism? 

14. Can Gresham’s law be reconciled with 
bimetallism? Explain. 

15. What are the requisites of good 
coinage? 

16. What is abrasion, tolerance, and limit 
of tolerance? 

17. What is the mint price of gold and 
how is it determined? 

18. What is the weight and composition of 
the gold dollar? 

19. Upon what does the value of money 
depend? 

20. What is meant by the quantity theory 
of money? 

21. Suppose the general level of prices 
should fall 25 per cent., what change would 
occur in the value of money? 

22. What is meant by elastic currency? 
Mention the only example. 

23. Distinguish between Federal Reserve 
notes and Federal Reserve Bank notes. 

24. What are the sources of supply of 
used money? New money? 

25. What are the principal methods of 
detecting counterfeit coins? 

26. Name three processes used by coun- 
terfeiters in making counterfeit coins. 

27. How are raised bills detected? 

28. Give the denominational portraits on 
each kind of paper money for the denomina- 
tions from $1 to $100. 

29. If world gold production rises, what 
may be expected of prices? 

30. What problems does the rising price 
level raise? 

31. How is it possible to make paper 
money circulate on a par with gold? 

82. Why is the currency of most of the 
European nations below par? 

33. What must be done in order to bring 
these currencies back to par? 


each kind of paper 


ay 





Social Importance of Branch Banking 
By Howard Whipple 


President First National Bank, Turlock, Cal. 


(The Editor believes that this article is one of the best and most thorough discussions 
of the subject of branch banking that has appeared in the pages of THE BANKERS MAGA. 


ZINE. It is well worth a careful reading. 


Mr. Whipple has kept his discussion singularly 


free from bias or prejudice and has based his conclusions on a series of logically presented 
premises showing every evidence of the careful study which he has given to his subject. 
This article is the text of a paper read by Mr. Whipple at a group meeting of the California 


Bankers Association last fall—THE EDITOR.) 


ANKS are primarily institutions 

of deposit and discount. In the 
former instance they deal with 

the sources of credit, in the latter they 
deal with the disposal of credit. In the 
depositary function they are _ social 
monopolies in so far as they are holders 
of funds belonging to others payable to 
the owner without deduction. Banks 
have been given that monopoly by legis- 
lative enactment from considerations of 
public welfare. The same considera- 


tions, however, have given no monopoly 
of the right to enter into the business 
of banking, providing certain conditions, 
open to any one, are complied with. 


They are that the individuals who form 
a banking association must be of good 
character, be competent, must invest in 
the enterprise a definite amount of cap- 
ital as a protection against loss to the 
depositor and must be under governmen- 
tal control. Those conditions carefully 
delimit the field of banking, but permit 
the freest play of the forces of com- 
petition within that field. At the present 
time any properly equipped individual 
may associate himself with other similar 
individuals and without very much dif- 
ficulty engage in the business of 
banking. 

It is well to examine into the consid- 
erations of public welfare which have 
permitted the enactment of laws giving 
a monopoly of the depositary function 
to banks, for monopolies have been ab- 
horrent to civilized people for centuries. 
Early in the seventeenth century Eng- 
lish law established the principle that 
monopolies are abhorrent, and even 
today Section 26 of Article 1 of the 
constitution of the State of Texas re- 
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cites: ““Monopolies are contrary to the 
genius of free government and shall 
never be allowed”. That political prin- 
ciple, so long enduring and so thor- 
oughly a part of Anglo-Saxon political 
conscience, must have required compel- 
ling reasons for its abrogation even in 
part. One reason for taking away by 
law the right of the unregulated in- 
dividual to accept deposits lay in the 
variability of his integrity and ability 
to handle properly funds left with him 
in trust. The theory of the laws gov- 
erning banking is that an association of 
individuals under pledge of their in- 
vested capital is more prone both in 
integrity and ability to the proper 
handling of trust funds than an in- 
dividual with or without pledge. Under 
that theory private banks have been 
abolished by most states because of their 
record for loss. A more compelling 
reason for granting monopoly lay in 
the public inconvenience caused by the 
division of the source of credit into too 
many small and often inaccessible pools 
when under the control of unrestricted 
individuals in comparison with the ac- 
cessibility of the larger reservoirs of 
credit under the control of restricted 
associations. 

It must not be understood, however, 
that because of the monopoly of the 
depositary function enjoyed by banks 
they thereby control all sources of 
credit. They control only that portion 
of the liquid credits of the country 
which are voluntarily left with them by 
depositors. The individual, either 
alone or in association with others, is 
the source and enjoys the fundamental 
control of credit. He delegates that 
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contro! to banks when it is to his. ad- 
vantage to do so. He retains it for 
similar considerations. 

The exercise of the right to accept 
deposits by banks results in the ac- 
cumulation of reservoirs of credit which 
are used and disposed of through the 
discount function of banks. But in that 
function banks enjoy no monopoly. Con- 
siderations of public welfare have 
placed no restrictions on who may ex- 
tend credit. Individuals, life insurance 
companies, building and loan associa- 
tions and other corporations may loan 
money. If it is their own and not left 
with them in trust they may loan it 
in any manner they wish. They com- 
pete actively with banks for loans, un- 
hampered by the restrictions prescribed 
by law for banks and other institutions 
of trust. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING AMOUNT OF 
DEPOSITS 


The depositary function of banks is 
almost a dead science. While competi- 
tin constantly forces new ways of 
attracting deposits, methods of accept- 
ing and handling them vary but little. 
The operation is mechanical and vir- 
tually the same in all banks. Because 
of such conditions the degree with 
which banks vary in the amount of de- 
posits they accept is dependent on other 
factors. Among them are: The near- 
ness or convenience of the bank to the 
depositor; personal relationships; con- 
siderations of security; the manner in 
which and the extent to which- the 
depositor may obtain other credit, as 
well as the sentimental considerations 
of local pride and attractiveness of 
banking house and equipment. An addi- 
tional factor—and one of compara- 
tively recent development—is publicity. 
Whether obtained by advertising or 
personal effort, unless used by all banks 
to an equal degree it may outweigh some 
of the more basic factors just men- 
tioned. It is in such factors that the 
opportunity for competition lies, for 
they are variable factors. To the de- 
gree that a bank possesses them, to that 
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degree does it attract deposits and grow. 

Deposits of two kinds are attracted. 
One is composed of liquid credits used 
for conducting operations—in other 
words, used in getting goods from the 
producer to the consumer. Such de- 
posits are usually wanted on a. mo- 
ment’s notice and are, therefore payable 
on demand. The other is composed of 
liquid credits looking for investment. 
In contrast to operating fund deposits 
the principal is not wanted immediately, 
so such deposits are called time deposits 
in distinction to demand. Operating 
credits are deposited in commercial 
banks. Investment credits are deposited 
in savings banks. 

Commercial banks have a more com- 
plete monopoly than do savings banks. 
The latter compete for funds with life 
insurance companies, building and loan 
associations and such. But it is in the 
disposal of accumulations of credit that 
they compete more. Their field of in- 
vestment is very much the same. All 
loan money on real estate, buy bonds 
and supply a market for competitive 
bidders for investment funds. The value 
of investment money is established by 
that competition. The natural course 
of events, together with considerations 
of public welfare, therefore, have given 
to savings banks no monopoly whatever 
in the disposal of their credits and only 
a partial monopoly in their accumula- 
tion. On the contrary, except for the 
competition of individuals and corpora- 
tions who have occasionally funds 
available for short term loans, commer- 
cial banks have almost a monopolistic 
control of both the sources and disposal 
of operating credits. If that control 
should lodge in the hands of a few a 
condition approaching absolutism in 
commercial credits would exist. The 
key to the situation lies in the fact that 
by controlling the sources of liquid 
operating credits commercial banks con- 
trol their disposal. The question natu- 
rally arises, “Why does the operation 
of business system or custom permit 
that condition?” The answer lies in the 
fact that the theory of commercial bank- 
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ing provides that depositors may at 
times obtain the use of their bank’s 
credit in return for having maintained 
a deposit. It is a reciprocal relation, 
an endless chain maintained and per- 
mitted by the fact that all of a com- 
mercial bank’s customers are not all de- 
positors at any one time or all bor- 
rowers at any one time. The law of 
averages, the variety of human wants 
insure that condition. 


MONOPOLISTIC DANGERS AND SAFEGUARDS 


The monopoly of commercial banking 
is therefore permitted by law and by 
business custom. Any monopoly is 
capable of being abused. When so, 
public welfare is endangered. The most 
common danger is that occasioned by 
the very nature of monopolies. That is, 
the conditions which permit them like- 
wise permit their growth to such size 
that smaller individuals or units can no 
longer enter into competition with, or 
are crushed by, them. It is because of 
that danger that Anglo-Saxon and other 
jurisprudences, under the theory of 
equality of opportunity for all, have 
decried monopoly since early times. 
Under this view society is better served 
by the free play of economic forces. 
And so competition has been effected 
and complete monopoly avoided in com- 
mercial banking by providing for the 
free entrance of associations into that 
field when the public’s interest has been 
safeguarded and the necessity for the 
bank has been deemed to exist. One 
such safeguard is the attempt to gauge 
by two standards the amount of capital 
necessary to be invested in a banking 
enterprise for the public’s protection. 
One is the population of the municipal 
unit in which the enterprise is to be 
located, before establishment. The 
other is the maintenance of a definite 
proportion of invested capital to de- 
posit liability, after establishment. For 
an arbitrary system it has worked very 
well. The standards have been kept 
to such a level that the average minimum 
rather than the average maximum 


economic requirements of any com- 
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munity in invested capital have been 
met, in order that free entrance into 
an open banking field may not be cur. 
tailed by such high requirements that 
only a few would have the means of 
entering—a condition tending toward a 
monopoly of wealth. 

But a tendency toward that condition 
is arising. It is this tendency to monop- 
oly inherent in the branch bank system. 
That system already exists in a variety 
of forms—intra-city, intra-state, inter- 
state and international—and is growing 
rapidly. Why should it do so? The 
postulate will be accepted, I think, that 
the economic needs of the public have 
not expressed a demand for branch 
banking any more than they have ex- 
pressed a demand that existing banking 
shall be independent. Politically, how- 
ever, in contrast to economically, the 
public has established the precedent 
very thoroughly that it is opposed to 
the principle of branch banking with 
the exception of comparatively recent 
changes in the laws of some states. In 
similar vein, the fact that Europe, Can- 
ada and Australia have adopted domes- 
tic branch banking is no more reason 
why America should adopt it than that 
America should retain independent 
banking because it is called American. 
The reason for the adoption or rejection 
of any important system of banking 
must lie in the consideration of public 
welfare. The fortunes of the banker, 
whether he be a proponent of inde- 
pendent or of branch banking, are of no 
concern. But it is consideration of the 
fortunes of the banker rather than of 
the public, apparently, in view of the 
absence of any expressed demand on the 
part of the public, that is causing the 
growth of branch banking today. 


FOUR URGES TOWARD ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


Let us examine the situation. Men 
engaged in economic activity and, there- 
fore, in one of its phases, banking, for 
the following reasons: First, for the 
purpose of earning their living; second, 
because of their desire for power; third, 
because they desire to win the esteem 
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of their fellows; fourth, because of the 
desire for activity for its own sake. The 
first urge is common to all men and may 
therefore be dismissed from considera- 
tio here. When it goes beyond the de- 
sire to make a living and takes the form 
of an inordinate greed for profit it be- 
comes a social menace. Men possess the 
other three urges in varying degree. But 
before examining into each of them it is 
necessary to examine into the status of 
banking as it presently exists in the 
United States. There are roughly 30,- 
000 independent banks, each occupying 
a field limited by the extent of the 
economic unit it serves. In banks of 
the same general class there is little 
difference in the service they render or 
in its cost. The public bargains very 
little in banking, for credit is staple and 
does not get second-hand. Only in the 
personal or human element do banks 
differ materially. There is no reason, 
therefore, why the people of one city 
should not do all their banking in an- 
other city except that nearness is a 
convenience, community interest a real- 
ity, and local pride an intangible but 
real factor of moment. 

In the desire for power in banking, 
size is a concomitant. The larger the 
bank, the greater the power of its 
manager. He has facilities which men 
in smaller positions do not enjoy. He 
strives constantly to gain greater power 
through a larger bank. 

The third urge is the desire to gain 
the esteem of one’s fellows. It is almost 
as inherent as the desire for food. It 
takes many angles, but in financial mat- 
ters the desire to possess or control 
wealth of great size is one of its most 
apparent manifestations. Many bankers 
take pride in being esteemed for having 
the largest bank in their territory, 
rather than being esteemed for having 
the greatest ability as a banker or even 
the best bank from all standpoints. 
They take that position because they are 
of the vpinion that the public nowadays 
admires success more than any other 
thing~-and success is commonly meas- 
ured b» the yardstick of financial size. 
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The fourth urge toward economic ac- 
tivity is the desire for activity for its 
own sake. It is not as common as the 
desire for power or esteem of one’s 
fellows, but it is very potent neverthe- 
less. There is a type of banker who 
constantly chafes at his limitations. He 
desires larger fields for his operations 
purely for the sake of giving vent to 


-his energies. 


When all four urges are directed 
along proper lines they are fertile fields 
of human progress. When improperly 
directed, brutality and suffering for 
society result. Consequently, society 
endeavors to avoid evil results by the 
passage of laws. In banking, laws 
establish freedom of entrance into the 
business of banking, limit rates of in- 
terest charged and protect the interests 
of depositors. The law endeavors to 
maintain equality of opportunity, where- 
in success will come to those who possess 
in the highest degree the natural qual- 
ities which enable them to serve best. 
But because of that equality of oppor- 
tunity the similarity of conditions, under 
which independent bankers operate, 
limit the growth of their banks and 
therefore of their profits, power and so 
forth. They must do something the 
other banker does not do. The banker 
who desires to grow beyond the ordi- 
nary confines of his immediate economic 
unit must attract additional deposits 
either by the discovery of better oppor- 
tunities of service, which are very 
shortly copied, or by the invasion of the 
field of the other banker. We will dis- 
cuss better opportunities of service 
later. We are now concerned with the 
inception of the invasion of other bank- 
ing fields. It is usually accomplished by 
purchasing the business of the other 
banker. He may thereupon maintain 
the purchased business as an independ- 
ent link in a chain of banks, or he may 
consolidate it with his own business as 
a branch thereof. In his quest for size 
he is thwarted somewhat if he main- 
tains his purchased deposits in a chain 
bank, because his parent bank increases 
in size only to the extent that the chain 
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bank is able to redeposit in the parent 
institution. But by operating the pur- 
chased bank as a branch the banker is 
able to incorporate the new deposits di- 
rectly into the totals of his parent in- 
stitution. The ability to obtain size by 
purchase depends on the length of the 
banker’s purse. 


INVADING THE OTHER BANKER’S FIELD 


Another way of invading the other 
banker’s field without purchasing and 
without necessitating the investment of 
new capital, as is required when an in- 
dependent bank is organized, is to es- 
tablish a branch office for the purpose of 
receiving deposits and offering other 
banking services. Right here arises the 
heart of the branch bank problem. It 
is the question of public and private 
favoritism. Public favoritism may be 
defined as special privilege granted to 
a few by legal enactment. Private 
favoritism may be defined as special 
privilege granted to a few by private 
individuals. 

An example of public favoritism is 
that wherein the laws of some states 
permit banks operating under state 
charter to operate branches, while the 
laws under which national banks operate 
do not permit national banks to operate 
branches. 

A better example of public favoritism 
occurs in the requirements of Section 
19 of the California Bank Act. That 
section regulates the amount of capital 
and surplus required of banks according 
to a graduated scale, whose graduations 
are in inverse proportion to the deposit 
liability. The smaller that liability, the 
greater proportional amount of capital 
and surplus is required. The greater 
the liability, the less proportional 
amount of capital and surplus is re- 
quired. For example, a commercial 
bank must have a minimum aggregate 
of paid-up capital and surplus equal 
to 10 per cent. of any amount of deposit 
liability up to, and including $2,000,000. 
The smallest percentage required is 5 
per cent. of any amount of deposit li- 
ability in excess of $5,000,000. 


A savings bank must have a minimum 
aggregate of capital and surplus equal to 
10 per cent. of any amount of deposit 
liability up to, and including $1,000,000, 
The smallest percentage required is 
1 per cent. of any amount of deposit 
liability in excess of $25,000,000. The 
law works in this manner: If an inde- 
pendent bank or a bank with branches 
should hold $5,000,000 of commercial 
deposits, which is the minimum amount 
of deposits permitted for the minimum 
percentage of capital and surplus, it 
would be required to have a capital and 
surplus of $425,000. If, however, the 
$5,000,000 should be divided into three 
independent banks, which would then be 
obliged to operate under the 10 per 
cent. rule, the three banks would be 
required to maintain an aggregate of 
capital and surplus of $500,000, a sum 
15 per cent. greater than that required 
for the single or branch bank. | The 
disparity against the smaller bank is 
even greater when larger figures are 
used. For example, if the single or 
branch bank should have $25,000,000 
of commercial deposits its required ag- 
gregate of capital and surplus would be 
$1,425,000, an average rate of 5.7 per 
cent. If the deposits were divided as 
shown above there would be twelve or 
thirteen independent banks with a cap- 
italization of $2,500,000, a sum 43 per 
cent. greater than that required for the 
single or branch bank. 

In savings banks the disparity is still 
greater. If one independent bank or a 
bank with branches should hold $25,- 
000,000 of savings deposits it would be 
required to have an aggregate of capital 
and surplus of $975,000. But if the 
$25,000,000 deposits were divided into 
smaller banks having the maximum 
amount of deposits under the 10 per 
cent. rule there would be twenty-five in- 
dependent banks with $1,000,000 de- 
posits each and a total capital and sur- 
plus of $2,500,000, a sum 61 per cent. 
greater than that required of a single 
or branch bank of equal deposit liability. 
If we. use still larger figures, @ 
single independent departmental bank 
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or a branch banking system with de- 
posits of $100,000,000 divided into 
$25,000,000 commercial and $75,000,- 
900 savings, the capital and surplus of 
such a bank would be required to be 
$2,900,000 or an average percentage of 
but 2.9 per cent. But if the $100,000,- 
000 were divided among independent 
banks as above, the required aggregate 
of capital and surplus would be $10,- 
000,000 or 10 per cent. instead of 2.9 
per cent. of deposits. In actual prac- 
tice, however, the disparity is not so 
great. On September 15, 1922, all the 
large branch banks in California had a 
relation of capital and surplus to de- 
posits of 7.9 per cent. All the inde- 
pendent banks, including the large 
cities, in California had a percentage of 
13.6. All independent banks outside of 
San Francisco, Oakland and _ Los 
Angeles had a percentage of 17.6. Man- 
ifestly, depositors in independent banks 
enjoy a greater measure of protection, 
as far as having a higher average per- 
centage of capital and surplus to de- 
posits is concerned, than do the deposi- 
tors in the larger branch bank systems. 
But we are not concerned with the 
element of security at this point. We 
are discussing the relation of Section 19 
of the California Bank Act to the 
actuality of public favoritism. It occurs 
in two fields: One, of city branch bank- 
ing; the other, of country branch 
banking. 


BRANCH BANKING IN CITY FIELD 


To illustrate the city field: A city of 
100,000 population is the size usually 
discussed in connection with branch 
banking. For a city of that size Sub- 
division D of Section 28 of the Act pre- 
scribes a minimum paid up capital stock 
for a departmental bank of not less than 
$200,000. Section 9 of the same Act 
permits a bank to open a branch bank 
in the same city providing the capital 
stock of the bank exceeds the amount 
required by the Act by $25,000 for 
each branch opened and maintained in 
the place where its principal business is 
transacted. A branch bank is plainly 
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favored very materially by these sec- 
tions. For example, with an investment 
of $200,000 (that required to organize 
an independent bank) a branch banking 
system could establish eight branches. 
But let us suppose that in a city of 
100,000 population a certain section 
desired to organize an independent 
neighborhood bank for the purpose of 
developing that particular section. It 
may have felt that the credits originated 
by it were not being used for its par- 
ticular benefit. If the section should 
organize its own bank an investment 
of $200,000 would be required. In the 
meantime its efforts could be paralleled 
by any branch banking system with an 
investment of only $25,000 for each 
branch office. It is true that Section 9 
of the Bank Act gives discretionary 
powers to the Superintendent of Banks 
and that so far that discretion has been 
guided by considerations of public ad- 
vantage. Such considerations, however, 
cannot determine definite limits of the 
size to which an independent bank 
should be allowed to grow nor the geo- 
graphical field it should be permitted 
to cover before permitting the compe- 
tition of a branch bank. It is particu- 
larly easy for a departmental bank 
having savings deposits of $25,000,000 
to establish branch banks on account of 
its low capital requirements of but 
$975,000. By adding but $25,000 to its 
capital it could establish a branch and 
accept $2,500,000 more savings de- 
posits. It is true that the neighbor- 
hood bank could also establish a branch 
with $25,000 additional capital, but it 
could accept but $250,000 more savings 
deposits if the capital stock of that de- 
partment were determined by the 10 per 
cent. rule. 

Something remains to be said in an- 
other direction, however, for considera- 
tions of public advantage. A sectional 
spirit may not exist, for there may be 
no competition of importance between 
one section of a city with another. The 
depositary function in a commercial sec- 
tion is used as an every day occurrence, 
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whereas use of the discount function is 
far more infrequent. Therefore, near- 
ness of a bank in which to deposit is a 
convenience particularly in view of the 
congestion and distance of the main 
commercial center of the city. Taxes 
paid and profits divided by the parent 
bank and its city branches remain in the 
city for the benefit of all sections. Other 
things being equal, then it is sometimes 
desirable that branch banks be estab- 
lished in various sections of a city and 
that the capital requirements be kept 
low so as to permit ease of their es- 
tablishment. 
tation of public policy immediately 
produces a conflict. It occurs because 
Section 9 of the Bank Act permits a 
branch bank, established under a low 
capital requirement, to undermine the 
business of a more highly capitalized 
independent bank, permitted by Section 
23. Such permission undoubtedly does 
a publicly inspired injustice to the 
owners of an independent bank so un- 
dermined, for they may have spent much 
time and money in building their bank. 
It is a shining example of public 
favoritism in the field of city banking. 
But how to correct the situation is not 
within the province of this paper. 


DIFFERENT SITUATION IN COUNTRY FIELD 


In the field of country banking a dif- 
ferent situation exists. There is in that 
field a constant competition between 
communities. Particularly are country 
communities constantly on the alert to 
protect themselves against the unequal 
competition of the large cities. That 
part of Section 9 of the Bank Act which 
governs the amount of capital required 
for an additional branch office in a city 
other than that of the parent bank is not 
in conflict with Section 23 which grad- 
uates the amount of capital required 
according to the population. If a 
branch banking system desires to es- 
tablish a branch in another city, it must 
have above its ordinary requirements an 
excess of capital for each such branch 
equal in amount to the capital required 
of an independent bank thereafter or- 
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ganized in a city of that population, 
There is no public favoritism in that 
requirement, and the opponents of 
branch banking cannot object to it in 
fairness. They do object to the prac 
tical operation of that permission along 
other lines. One is, that because capi- 
tal is not allocated to such a branch in 
definite amounts the action of the branch 
office in soliciting deposits, by using the 
entire capital stock of the whole system 
as an evidence of strength due to large 
capitalization creates a condition of 
unfair and misleading comparative ad- 
vertising. As a matter of fact and as 
previously pointed out, the proportion 
of protection to depositors, as far as the 
relationship of capital and surplus to 
deposits is concerned, is more than 
twice as great in the average independ- 
ent bank as it is in the average of the 
large branch banking systems. 

Another objection on the part of the 
independent banks is that they are com- 
pelled to publish their condition, where- 
as the local branch office has its condi- 
tion concealed in the published totals of 
the parent office. The practical results 
of that concealment mean unfair com- 
petition for the independent bank, for 
the unfortunate results of having made 
poor loans are immediately shown up in 
impairment of its capital if its losses are 
large. On the other hand, the branch 
bank may have suffered equally severe 
losses, which were concealed in the 
totals of the parent bank. That fea- 
ture would be in itself a valid argument 
in favor of branch banking were it not 
for the fact that the management which 
permitted or caused heavy losses at one 
point would not necessarily be free from 
them at other points. 


SECRECY UNFAIR TO FAIR PLAY 


In particular, the secrecy surround- 
ing the capitalization, fluctuations in 
the deposit level as an indication of 
public regard, and profit and loss ac 
count of the individual branch office is 
unfair to the spirit of fair play and, 
therefore, ultimately to public advan- 
tage. For example, if the parent of- 
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fice wished to eliminate irksome com- 
petition of an independent bank by 
ruming its branch at that point at a 
loss until the independent bank would 
close. the public would practically have 
no way of recognizing and rebuking 
such reprehensible tactics. If the pub- 
lic failed to so act it could not prevent 
the branch bank at that point from 
recovering its previous losses and more 
when, by eliminating its competitor, it 
enjoyed an absolute monopoly at that 
point. 

Another point of difference permitted 
by law is that covered by Section 80 
of the Bank Act, which establishes the 
rule that all banks may loan the same 
percentage of their capital and surplus 
to any one individual. By that section 
the branch office with deposits of $500,- 
000, whose parent institution pos- 
sessed a capital and surplus of $1,000,- 
000 is permitted to loan 10 per cent. of 
its parent bank’s capitalization, while 
the independent bank with equal de- 
posits but with a capitalization of $100,- 
000 is only permitted to loan $10,000 
instead of the $100,000 of the branch. 
While an example of public favoritism 
in favor of branch banking, the differ- 
ence in loanable limit is to public ad- 
vantage at times and, as such, is one of 
the main arguments in favor of branch 
banking. It is a moot question as to its 
importance, however, for it is not known 
to what extent the average community 
is unable, because of size, to finance its 
larger commercial transactions, espe- 
cially those which its local banks cannot 
fnance through their city correspond- 
ents. In the vast majority of cases 
the capitalization of the average inde- 
pendent country bank is based on the 
requirements of its community. 

Private favoritism is not necessarily 
as positive in its action as public 
favoritism, from which it gets its life. 
It exists through the discretionary 
powers granted by law to public of- 
fcials having supervisory authority over 
banks. Under that power such an of- 
ficial has the opportunity of well nigh 
destroying any independent bank by 
permitting other banks to be established 
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in its immediate field regardless of con- 
siderations of public advantage. If he 
should permit a new independent bank 
to start competition it would not be 
able to immediately attract deposits 
through its tacit promise to loan funds, 
because it would not have had time to 
build up those loanable funds by ac- 
cepting deposits. On the other hand, 
if he should permit a branch bank to 
start competition the branch bank would 
be able to immediately reciprocate de- 
posits with the loan of funds obtained 
from another source. Without having 
pioneered, the branch would be able 
to gather a share of the fruits of the 
independent bank’s labor. 

If the supervising authorities should 
exercise the same discretion in permit- 
ting the establishment of a branch that 
they would in the establishment of an 
independent bank, there would be no 
cause for complaint of favoritism. It 
is merely the intention here to point 
out the fact that possibilities of private 
favoritism do exist under present laws. 


FAVORITISM MAY CREATE NEW TYPE 
OF MONOPOLY 


We have endeavored to show so far 
that the business of banking is monop- 
olistic through legal enactment as to the 
right to receive deposits but not as to 
the right of entry into the field of bank- 
ing; that comparatively recent changes 
in the laws of some states have created 
conditions of public favoritism and the 
possibility of private favoritism. It is 
now proposed to show to what extent 
that favoritism may create a new type 
of monopoly in that the present ease of 
freedom of entry into the field of bank- 
ing may be severely restricted or nearly 
abolished, as well as the effect of such 
action on public advantage. 

From a consideration of the element 
of favoritism it is apparent that banks 
in points where large deposits naturally 
accumulate enjoy a legal advantage 
over their less fortunate fellows. That 
preferment does not pertain except 
when banks so fortunately situated, the 
city bank with or without branches, 
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compete with those less fortunately sit- 
uated, the independent country banks. 
When such competition occurs the city 
bank has these advantages. It has at 
times a greater attraction for the most 
desirable banking customers. ‘They are 
the depositors of large means who may 
desire to take advantage of the larger 
loaning capacity of the city bank’s cap- 
italization. Then again, because of the 
city bank’s smaller capitalization re- 
quirements in relation to deposits, it 
does not have to earn as great an 
amount of dividends in proportion to 
its deposits as does the independent 
country bank. That enables the branch 
bank to either sell its credit and serv- 
ices more cheaply than the independent 
bank is able to, or else to give more 
elaborate service for the same charge. 
In either event the result is a greater 
attraction in that regard to depositors 
in favor of the branch bank. But after 
the competition of the independent bank 
had been eliminated and a_ virtual 
monopoly for the branch bank estab- 
lished, it is an open question whether 
or not the branch bank patrons would 
get the benefits of that economy and 
variety of service. The net profits in 
1918 for a large British branch banking 
system with 1300 branches were 54 per 
cent. on its capital. The average an- 
nual profits on capital of all national 
banks for fifty-three years have been 
1314 per cent. per annum. The high- 
est they have ever been is 23 per cent., 
the rate in the abnormal year ending 
June 30, 1920. Theoretically, at least, 
unified management and _ purchasing 
power should permit branch banks to 
operate at less cost. Whether the pub- 
lic would at all times get the benefit of 
such economies is likewise an open 
question. 

The point is that the greater attrac- 
tion of the branch bank in certain in- 
stances is due more to legal than to 
natural causes. Because of those par- 
ticular attractions it is very possible 
and most probable that eventually the 
deposits of the independent bank would 
be drawn away from it into the branch 


bank. That transfer could be hastened 
by a more reprehensible method, which 
large institutions in other fields have 
not hesitated to adopt at times. That 
is, the branch bank in order to eliminate 
the competition of the independent bank 
would deliberately sell its credit and 
services at a loss at the point of un- 
desirable competition and recoup its 
losses at some other point. Such an 
opportunity is impossible in an inde- 
pendent banking system, because the 
independent banks have no other point 
in which to sustain themselves while un- 
dergoing such losses. 


EVER NARROWING CIRCLE OF CONTROL 


What, then, would be the result of 
such one-sided competition? Plainly 
enough, the independent banks would be 
driven out of existence. The only com- 
petition remaining would be between 
banks similarly situated, the larger 
branch banking systems. And _ even 
there the same considerations which 
prompted the original expansion would 
cause the smaller systems to be absorbed 
by the larger. No one would have the 
temerity to start independent competi- 
tion. The result would be an ever nar- 
rowing circle of control over the finan- 
cial structure. England possesses such 
an example. The history of one is 
being written in California today. 

Assuming for the sake of argument 
that such a narrow circle would result, 
could that result be said to have the 
savor of monopoly? If competition be- 
tween a few large branch banking sys- 
tems remained, as in England, there 
would be no absolute monopoly. What 
would remain, however, would be a vir- 
tual monopoly of opportunity, for only 
the very wealthy could enter the field 
of banking. What would approach an 
absolute monopoly would remain if the 
few heads of the great systems would 
reach an agreement and parcel out the 
territory among themselves. 

The question arises: Would that type 
of monopoly be against public advan 
tage? No doubt immense public ad 
vantage has come from large accumula- 
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tions of capital. Ford automobiles are 
an ubiquitous example, but that analogy 
does not hold throughout. People can 
do without automobiles, but under mod- 
ern conditions few can do without 
credit. While it is desirable that large 
concerns shall enjoy the large credit 
which befits their size, it is more im- 
portant that the more numerous small 
users of credit should have as easy ac- 
cess to the credit they are entitled to. 
Furthermore, it has not been necessary 
in the past to have branch banks, for 
large users of credit have obtained that 
credit from the large independent banks. 

How could the small user of credit 
have it denied to him? Under ordinary 
circumstances a large branch banking 
system would no doubt provide it for 
him. But if, as has happened in coun- 
tries using the branch bank system, it 
were more profitable for a branch bank 
having a geographical monopoly to dis- 
pose of its credit at some distant point, 
would a local customer get all the credit 
he needed? Whether he got it or not is 
not as important as whether or not he 
would have an opportunity of preventing 
future failures to get credit by aiding 
in the organization of an independent 
bank more amenable to local control and 
consideration. It is quite apparent, I 
believe, that he would have no oppor- 
tunity. 


PUBLIC DISADVANTAGE APT TO ARISE 


It is in the disposal of credit—that 
virtual monopoly of commercial banks— 
that public disadvantage is apt to arise. 
If branch banking should become uni- 
versal in America the control of local 
funds would pass to a distant manage- 
ment who would find it impossible to be 
in touch or in sympathy with each of 
the many communities which provided 
that management with the credit it con- 
trolled. In the very nature of man 
selfish rather than generous considera- 
tions would prevail. 

There is another side to the question, 
however. There are two sorts of com- 
munities—one with a surplus, the other 
with « deficiency of credits. Under the 


branch banking system it is possible to 
transfer the surplus from its point of 
origin to the point of deficiency. It is 
a very pretty theory and, at first glance, 
no more dangerous in operation than is 
the act of the independent bank in loan- 
ing the surplus credit of Farmer Smith 
to his neighbor, Farmer Jones. But 
the same thing happens, without the 
necessity of branch banking, in the field 
of independent commercial banking 
through the operation of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, and in the field of in- 
vestment banking through the operation 
of Federal and Joint Stock Land Banks, 
savings banks, life insurance companies 
and so forth. Is it, therefore, necessary 
to destroy equality of opportunity and 
thereby independent banking in order to 
obtain a facility of transfer of surplus 
credits slightly greater than that al- 
ready obtained by existing means? 

Furthermore, no community is en- 
titled to any more credit than it is able 
to repay. The free play of economic 
forces prevents any gross excess of 
credit being dumped on any community 
by the system of independent banking. 
Under branch banking, however, grecd 
for profit or sectional favoritism on the 
part of the management could readily 
enough cause a transfer of funds and 
an extension of credit beyond the ability 
of the community to repay it. In the 
end, it would be to the detriment of 
the community rather than to its 
benefit. 

While the amount of credit is im- 
portant to society, the manner in which 
it may be obtained is likewise important. 
It is extended in the form of commercial 
and capital loans. In a new country, 
such as the United States, owing to the 
lack of time necessary to have ac- 
cumulated it, capital is in demand and 
will be in demand until our natural re- 
sources are developed. Can any one 
predict when that will occur? As long 
as it is in demand a patron of an 
Amcrican bank through long custom and 
through future need will, at times, ex- 
pect his banker to extend him commer- 
cial credit instead of capital credil for 
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his smaller capital needs at least. ‘Lhe 
independent banker has always done so 
because he has had to do so in spite of 
the fact that his action violated all the 
tenets of proper commercial banking. 
His record has been a remarkably good 
one in spite of it. The rapid progress 
of development in America is a witness 
to it. But that record has only been 
possible because of the independent 
banker’s intimate contact with, and his 
mutual interest in, his customers. 

In what manner will the branch bank 
management extend that form of credit, 
if at all? Let us examine the situation. 
In the first place, the man who is re- 
sponsible to the branch bank stock- 
holders for their dividends is the man 
who establishes the policy of the bank 
and who directs the manner in which its 
branches shall extend credit. He will, 
also, be at the head office. He cannot be 
in intimate touch with the needs of the 
individual patrons of all his branches, 
so he will have to establish a common 
policy for all. Branch bank systems 
advertise uniform management. The 
manager of a local branch, who may be 
acquainted with the needs of his 
patrons, will not be permitted to extend 
credit in variance with the head office 
policy. What will be the result? If 
America is to adopt the European form 
of banking it will have to adopt the 
methods which have proved successful 
with Europe. That is, our branch 
banks will have to extend in their com- 
mercial departments that type of credit 
covered by strictly self-liquidating, two- 
name paper covering a purely commer- 
cial transaction. And the American, 
who does not live in exploited Europe 
whose capital improvements of the 
variety under discussion have long been 
completed, will not be able to help him- 
self if he desires otherwise. He will not 
because of the monopolistic nature of 
commercial banking. 

It is true that as long as independent 
banks exist branch banks will have to 
meet the competition of their service. 
But if that competition should become 
irksome—and what competition is not 








irksome—the present situation in Cali- 
fornia, at least, provides means for 
eliminating it. 


THE ELEMENT OF SECURITY 


Any consideration of this subject 
should contain some reference to the 
element of security to depositors in both 
independent and branch banking. Sta- 
tistics showing the insecurity of each 
form could be quoted at great length, 
but there is not room here. We have 
already seen that present laws in Cal- 
ifornia permit a greater insecurity to 
depositors of large branch banking sys- 
tems in comparison with the security 
enjoyed by depositors of a smaller in- 
dependent country bank as far as cap- 
ital requirements are concerned. It is 
also desirable to point out that already 
in California several of our largest 
branch bank systems now have so many 
branches that it is impossible for the 
supervising authorities to maintain a 
force of examiners large enough to 
examine all the branches of each bank 
at one time. If such simultaneous ex- 
aminations of every branch should be 
abolished, worth of assets as found 
could probably be established, but in- 
tegrity of management could not be in 
case it desired to conceal an improper 
condition. A lack of integrity of man- 
agement in an independent bank could 
likewise be detected with difficulty on 
occasions. This difference exists, how- 
ever. There are more numerous places 
to conceal an improper condition in a 
branch banking system than in an in- 
dependent bank. On the other hand, 
proponents of branch banking say that 
the very size of branch banking systems 
attract to their head office men of larger 
caliber than independent banking can 
afford particularly in the smaller places. 
But will the average American have his 
peculiar wants satisfied if only branch 
banks exist, whose present-day mana- 
gers, trained in the school of mutual 
independent banking, will have been re- 
placed by men trained in the impersonal 
policies of distant head offices, to which 
they are very often ambitious to go° 
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Nor should the branch bank slogan 
that size is a criterion of security be 
adopted without examination. The law 
of diminishing returns operates there 
as well as in profit. It is quite pos- 
sible that any branch bank could grow 
so large that it would go beyond the 
point wherein any single management 
could keep a proper finger on its pulse. 
America is very large, so the thread 
of contact could be drawn very thin. 
Those British branch banks were very 
large when they were amalgamated in 
1919 in order to prevent panics. Good 
management is evidently not always 
monopolized by size. 


PROBLEM MUST BE TAKEN TO PUBLIC 


The most plausible argument in favor 
of the safety of branch banking is that 
their credit structure is reared on a 
diversification of transactions and lo- 
cations in contrast to the singleness of 
location of the independent bank. Nev- 
ertheless, in spite of that diversification, 
and not because of it, the Merchants 
Bank of Canada, a bank with many and 


widespread branches, failed quite re- 
cently. 

To finish, the problem must be taken 
to the public for solution. The public 
when informed usually disregards the 
selfish motives or fears of either party 
to a controversy and decides the prob- 
lem according to public advantage. But 
when it does so it acts along the lines 
of its time-tried economic and political 
policies. They are: That monopolies 
are against public advantage; that 
equality of opportunity is fundamental 
and must be maintained. For that rea- 
son I have no fear but that legislation 
will be passed removing the oppor- 
tunity for public and private favoritism, 
permitting a retrial of the enterprise of 
branch banking, yet safeguarding the 
existence of equality of opportunity in 
the form of independent banking. The 
great danger is that the siren of easy 
credit, that alluring but insidious idea 
in branch bank propaganda, will draw 
the ship of public advantage onto the 
rocks of monopoly and cause thereby 
the destruction of equality of oppor- 
tunity in banking. 


au 


Labor Banks Not Strike Cure 


HERE is no solution of the eternal 

conflict between capital and labor 
to be found in the establishment of 
banking and financial institutions oper- 
ated by labor unions, Samuel Gompers 
writes in an article in the current issue 
of “The American  Federationist’’. 
The ownership of banks holds advan- 
tages for the unions, he says, but it will 
not prevent strikes. 

Labor banks,’ Mr. Gompers writes, 
“must comply with the existing banking 
laws, and the banking laws themselves 
constitute an inseparable bar to any but 
the most modest and limited reforms.” 

l'inally Mr. Gompers says: 

Working people are not organizing 
banks for the purpose of making strikes 


impossible, because they know that no 
such thing can happen. Neither are the 
leaders of the trade union movement 
rushing into the banking business be- 
cause the strike is ‘becoming increas- 
ingly intolerable’. They understand 
thoroughly the character and meaning 
of the strike and its terrible cost to 
wage earners. They understand equally 
the greater terrible cost of not striking 
and of continuing in submission to the 
arbitrary demands and impositions of 
reactionary and unintelligent employers. 

“The necessity for the strike will 
cease when there are no longer condi- 
tions imposed upon wage _ earners 
against their will and to which they 
cannot agree.” 








































































Bank Fiction Without Crime! 


Educating Community About Bank’s Services Makes as Readable 
Fiction as Telling About the Defaulting Cashier 


By Frank H. Madison 


HE banker in this story I was 

reading was neither a villain nor 

the local miser! What is the world 
coming to anyway? 

I have read no small amount of fiction 
in which bankers moved in and out. If 
most of the readers of such stories were 
asked their impressions about bankers 
they would be somewhat as follows: 
First, as I have hinted, that the banker, 
especially the small-town banker, is a 
greedy grasping creature who is always 
plotting to get hold of some valuable 
piece of property. Or, at the least, 
he refuses to do anything to help the 
community and is always against de- 
velopment of any kind because it calls 
for the expenditure of money. 

Second, that the banker, if he is not 
a villain, is a hearty old fellow who 
shows his heartiness by calling up his 
neighbor banker and tipping him off that 
the bank examiner is coming. That un- 
doubtedly puzzles many people. Why 
is it that bankers. want to warn one 
another that the examiner is coming? 
What crooked stuff must they cover up? 
This situation of the bank examiner’s 
sudden visit was used once or twice by 
O. Henry, who is considered by many 
our greatest short-story writer and 
therefore I suppose will be imitated 
many times. 

Even this story which amazed me by 
drawing a new picture of the banker 
contained these words: 

“Benson had even been known to tip 
off the Sands County people when the 
bank examiner dropped in out of a 
clear sky.” 

Before I tell you in what way this 
was a different kind of a bank story 
from that I usually read—and millions 
of others read them too—I want to re- 
mind you of another variety of fiction 
that is very common. That is the type 


650 


in which the banks are robbed by their 
employees. 

If you were to judge from the bulk 
of popular fiction you might think that 
half the bank employees were planning 
how they could get the bank’s money 
and so cleverly disguise themselves that 
they might be able to live within a 
couple of hours ride of the bank. Of 
course the thief is always caught; there 
is always a flaw in his well-laid plans. 
But nevertheless a great many persons 
have a vague idea that when a thief 
steps off with the money, the bank’s 
stock in trade is gone and it will have 
to stop business. 

Now if you are not a devoted reader 
of what is called popular fiction and 
think that I am overdrawing things a 
bit, I’ll leave it to a committee of any 
ten fiction editors if there are not 
plenty of such stories published. And 
if you are sceptical as to the effect that 
fiction has upon public opinion, there 
are dozens of authorities to tell you that 
it is an immense factor. Just one will 
be quoted, Hon. Franklin K. Lane: 

“Through fiction this generation is 
given its philosophy, economics, moral 
standards and inspiration by subtly in- 
stilling the thought which gives the 
standpoint to life. Fiction is our en- 
vironment; as real as the social group 
in which we move, and as determining 
in its effect. 

“And so whatever is noble or base, 
just, generous or little, we live with and 
react toward or against, as we see these 
pictures which the fictionist draws upon 
the walls of the mind. This is power; 
such power as the statesman does not 
possess; no one, indeed, unless it be the 
mother.” 

Now a large number of men who 
operate fiction-factories have not been 
drawing the right kind of pictures of 
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bankers and the banking business. There 
are many interesting things about bank- 
ing that can be woven into absorbing 
stories. 

Take, for example, the plot of the 
story that I have spoken of as being out 
of the ordinary. There isn’t a villain in 
it, not a crime, nor a mortgage fore- 
closed. What is there then to create 
suspense? You know a story has to 
have suspense or the editor won’t buy 
it or the readers won’t buy the magazine 
next time. What is there to keep the 
reader going on because—‘I want to 
find out how it comes out?” 

The readers of this particular story 
are anxious to learn whether or not it is 
going to pay this particular bank to show 
the community, especially the farmers 
and the women, what the real services of 
a bank are. Why the bank wanted to 
increase its business, how it was done, 
and the author’s treatment of the char- 
acters in it, make a really good story. 
And there isn’t any violent love affair in 
it although there’s a girl—a girl that 
the author hesitated “‘to start in describ- 
ing, because later in the story you will 
wonder how such a pretty girl can pos- 
sess so many other recommendations”. 

This story “Wanted: A Bank Pres- 
ident” by Henry Payson Dowst ap- 
peared in the Argosy-Allstory Weekly 
for October 7, 1922. 

Because this story gave several hun- 
dred thousand people a little picture 
of the small-town bank, I am going to 
quote some of the characters. 

Old Joe Benson, the president of one 
bank says: “Look at the farmers today. 
They don’t know, comparatively, a dog- 
gone thing about what the banks can 
do for ’em. Not around here. Of 
course in some communities they have 
learned a little ahead of the rest of us. 

“* * * * Now, with our new build- 
ing, and better facilities—and inciden- 
tally, increased overhead—we can take 
on al! the farmer business we can get. 

“And, by the way, it isn’t so ter- 
tible easy to get. A farmer is a funny 
bird. * * * * He buys a whole boilin’ 
of stork in the Lucky Jinx Oil Company 


from some total stranger with a plaid 
suit and diamond stickpin. Same time 
he wouldn’t buy a block of the safest 
bonds issued. 

“ * * * * Anybody that’d make a 
special study of farmers and their 
peculiarities and needs would find a 
dozen ways of servin’ ’em, helpin’ the 
community, and at the same time 
making a good thing out of the busi- 
ness that would develop.” 

Edward Chesterton French, just ar- 
rived to put new life into the opposi- 
tion bank, says to the president’s 
daughter: “Great personality your 
father! That’s what has made his bank 
a success. People believe in him. When 
they think of the Benson Bank, it’s that 
vigorous rugged old face of his that 
pops into their minds. Of course your 
father is the Benson Bank, and he is 
an old-fashioned banker. I don’t know 
how many there are left of a similar 
caliber, and, of course, they’re growing 
scarcer. Banking is getting more and 
more on an impersonal basis according 
to my way of thinking”. 

“Meaning, I suppose”, said she, “that 
men like father are beginning to be out 
of date?” 

From the farmer’s wife the banker’s 
daughter got a glimpse of a condition 
that is not uncommon. 

“Banks was always a kind of a mys- 
tery to me”, said Mrs. Swift. “Oh, I 
know you can put money into a savings 
bank and get 4 per cent. for the use of 
it, and its kept safe for you, only you 
have to put it in a certain day and leave 
it in a certain length of time, or you 
don’t get interest. Banks are all right 
for folks with plenty of money, I sup- 
pose!” 

Banks a mystery to people! Was 
a dry goods store a mystery to Mrs. 
Swift? Was there anything mysterious 
about the big mail order house to which 
she sent frequently for household sup- 
plies? Mrs. Swift knew that if she went 
to the hardware store or the jeweler in 
Templeton and bought a quantity of 
merchandise, it would be delivered to 
her home by parcel post reasonably 
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soon. The idea of merchandising in 
these modern times was to give service, 
to increase the customer’s convenience. 
The idea concerning the usefulness of a 
bank seemed not to have penetrated the 
understanding of women like Mrs. 
Swift. 

“Didn’t it ever occur to you that a 
bank was something you could make an 
everyday convenience of?” she was 
asked by the president’s daughter. 

“Land sakes, no! My husband, he 
says the dog-gone banks have got the 
whole country by the neck. I don’t sup- 
pose I should talk that way to you, 
what with your father’s ownin’ a bank. 
* * * * Gracious me, I shouldn’t know 
what to do to find myself adrift in a 


bank without any guide. I’d just tum 
and scatter, that’s what I’d do.” 

Aside from its entertainment feature. 
the story draws a favorable picture of 
banks and bank people. More fiction 
writers ought to do it, but they do not 
see the real picture themselves. There- 
fore they fall back on the old time- 
tested crusty miser. And with 70 per 
cent. of the reading public buying fiction 
magazines, 62 per cent. of reading mat- 
ter in the general magazines devoted to 
fiction and 60 per cent. of the library 
books fiction some public opinion is 
created. Hunt up the budding writers 
in your community and show them what 
banking really is. 
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Federal Reserve System Saved Banks in Farm Sections 


By J. 


As time elapses, we discover new sit- 

uations that intensify our sincere 
wonderment that 1921 did not produce 
the most serious cataclysm of the na- 


tion’s history. With credit most blun- 
deringly inflated, with commodities 
bought at an ungodly peak of prices, 
with everything shaped up for a seri- 
ous crash, something happened to pre- 
vent it, and we had only a disturbance. 

In registering from time to time our 
sincere respect and gratitude to the 
Federal Reserve System, we have 
spoken entirely of its benefits to the 
merchandise debtor. We have em- 
phasized the vigorous manner in which 
the delicate operation was carried out 
of lowering the pyramid of inflated 
credits, helping thereby to avoid a very 
expensive crash. 

In passing through parts of our agri- 
cultural and grazing country recently, 
I was brought to the realization that 
aside from the benefits derived by mer- 
cantile business from the Federal Re- 
serve System, that it had saved the 
failure of many banks in the agricul- 


H. Trecor 


tural sections, which in the midst of the 
orgy crowded themselves with non- 
liquidating credits. 

All of us should know that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks have a most agile 
and codperative service department. At 
the first note of distress, assistance is 
at hand: the tottering institution is held 
up so long as there is a chance in the 
world to pull it through. My admira- 
tion for the administration of the Sys- 
tem has, therefore, been intensified. My 
opinion is based not merely on stories 
I have heard. I have seen with my own 
eyes. I speak whereof I know. There 
isn’t a doubt but what discretion was 
thrown to the winds by many banking 
institutions in the 
grazing sections of our country. Had 
it not been for the Federal Reserve 
Banks, the failures of these institutions 
would have been appalling. As it is 
failure among member banks is negli- 
gible. The much larger percentage of 
mortality among banking institutions in 
the past two years is in the ranks of the 
non-member banks. 
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The Outlook for Commodity Prices 
By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with the Chase National Bank; Instructor in banking, New York and Hudson 
County (New Jersey) Chapter, American Institute of Banking; 
Author of ‘‘The Paying Teller’s Department” 


HERE is no royal road or open 

sesame that leads to a simple solu- 

tion of the problem of commodity 
price predetermination. Neither econ- 
omists. bankers, statisticians, nor any 
other group have yet been able to con- 
trive a wholly fool-proof theory of 
prices or of price forecasting. 

Prices are the result of a complexity 
of interacting forces. Some of these, 
e.g. international and domestic politics, 
Supreme Court decisions, etc., are en- 
tirely beyond the limits of forecast. 
Others are calculable only within nar- 
row limits. Indeed, only a few of the 
broad forces bearing upon prices are 
definitely measurable. And, in so far 
as price movements are dependent upon 
emotions and mass psychology (which 
sometimes operate as important fac- 
tors). forecasting, at least in our gen- 
eration, cannot be reduced to an exact 
science. 

Yet few matters are of greater conse- 
quence to business executives than the 
future course of prices. The very na- 
ture of modern business compels men to 
make present commitments on the basis 
of probable prices anywhere from one 
day to several years ahead, or to make 
future commitments on the basis of 
present prices. 

So long as the manufacturer must 
carry inventories of raw materials, and 
the merchant stocks of finished goods at 
the risk of price changes, speculation 
must be an inherent accompaniment of 
business. Success or failure, therefore, 
depends in no small degree upon the 
ability of managements to predetermine 
price trends. 

Although the problem of price pre- 
diction is confessedly an intricate one, 
it is not altogether unmanageable. The 
United States has made vast progress in 
the compilation of statistical raw ma- 
terial in the past decade. When prop- 


erly interpreted, these data have con- 
siderable barometric value. Careful 
studies of the nature and causes of the 
business cycle and its attendant price 
movements have been made. As a re- 
sult of these studies, there has been 
developed a number of barometric in- 
dices and correlations, which will prove 
useful instruments of forecast. 


PRINCIPLES OF PRICE VARIATION 


It is obvious that a distinction must 
be made between immediate, short-term, 
and long-term or major cycle price 
trends. It is entirely possible, for in- 
stance, that the immediate and short- 
term trends be upward, while the long- 
term trend inclines downward, or vice 
versa. 

The same forces which at one stage 
make for rising prices, at another stage 
offer barriers against the advance until 
a resistance point is reached, after 
which a declining movement follows. 
All data must, therefore, be interpreted 
in the light of the swings of the busi- 
ness cycle. Barometers are symptom- 
atic indices, not causes. Their implica- 
tions vary and may even reverse them- 
selves, depending upon the stage in the 
cycle in which they are read. 

Barometers must also be interpreted 
correlatively. Not all may concur in 
indicating the same trend; certainly all 
will not indicate the same trend with 
the same intensity. Each is a check 
on the other. 

Different sets of factors, moreover, 
govern the different term trends; al- 
though, to be sure, since these trends 
are related, all must be regarded as 
mutually interdependent and _inter- 
acting. 

In the following outline, the author 
has attempted to set forth the chief fac- 
tors that normally indicate rising and 
falling prices, other things being equal, 
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considered from (1) the immediate and 
short-term; (2) the longer-term, and 
(3) the major cycle or decade, points 
This skeleton outline cannot 


of view. 


follow it. 
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be of much service when used by itself, 
but must be considered in connection 
with the explanatory paragraplis that 


IMMEDIATE AND SHORT-TERM FACTORS 


(Effective over a period of, say, six months or less) 


FACTORS 
. Statistical position 
. Credit supply 


. Domestic trade volume 
. Foreign trade volume 


. Ratio of current actual 
production to actual con- 
sumption 

- Ratio of consumption to 
normal and potential 
productive capacity 

. Ratio of plant utilization 


. Degree of competition or 
monopoly 


. Political conditions, e. g., 
Congressional attitude, 
legislation, legal deci- 
sions, Reserve Board 
policy, etc. 


. Mass psychology 


FOR RISING PRICES 


Shortage, or decreasing supply 
of visible and invisible stocks 

Redundant credit supply, i. e., 
full bank reserves 

Increasing domestic demand 

Increasing exports and im- 
ports, and increasing ratio ot 
imports to exports 

Current consumption exceeding 
current production 


Current consumption exceeding 
normal and potential pro- 
ductive capacity 

Increasing ratio of plant utili- 
zation 

Decreasing competition or in- 
creasing monopoly 

Favorable, or increasingly fa- 
vorable 


Increasing confidence 


FOR FALLING PRICES 


Excessive or increasing supply 
of visible and invisible stocks 

Credit stringency i. e., low 
bank reserves 

Decreasing domestic demand 

Decreasing exports and im- 
ports, and decreasing ratio 
of imports to exports 

Current production exceeding 
current consumption 


Normal and potential produc- 
tive capacity exceeding con- 
sumption 

Decreasing ratio of plant utili- 
zation 

Increasing competition or de- 
creasing monopoly 

Unfavorable, or increasingly 
unfavorable 


Declining or lost confidence 


CYCLICAL OR LONGER-TERM FACTORS 


(Effective from six months to several years) 


FACTORS 


. Credit supply 


. Purchasing power 

. State of employment 
. Stock market trend 
. Speculation 


. State of demand 
7. Mass psychology 


FOR RISING PRICES 
Redundant credit supply, i. e., 
full bank reserves 
Rising purchasing power 
Increasing employment 
Rising stock market 
Increasing activity; speculative 
buying for the rise 
Increasing demand 
Increasing confidence 


FOR FALLING PRICES 

Credit stringency, i. e, low 

bank reserves 
Falling purchasing power 
Decreasing employment 
Falling stock market 
Decreasing activity speculative 

short selling for the decline 
Decreasing demand 
Declining or lost confidence 


MAJOR CYCLE OR DECADE FACTORS 


(Effective over an extended period of years) 


FACTORS 
. Quantity of gold used as a 
basis of credit 


. Quantity of credit instru- 
ments 


. Law of diminishing returns 
. Standard of living 


. Status of industrial arts 


- Natural endowments 


FOR RISING PRICES 


Increasing monetary stock of 
gold 

Increased employment of credit 
instruments 


Increasing population 


Increasing wants and rising 
standard of living 


Industrial arts in status quo 
or in retrogression 


Diminishing reserves of ex- 
haustible and non-restorable 
raw materials, e. g., land, 
petroleum, coal, etc., (except 
gold) 


FOR FALLING PRICES 


Decreasing monetary stock of 
gold 

Decreased use of credit instru- 
ments 

Decreasing population 

Decreasing wants and lower 
standard of living 

Advance in status of industrial 
arts, leading to increasing 
productive efficiency 

Discovery of new sources of 
raw materials (except gold) 


The above outline analysis does not take into consideration the possibility of rising prices 


through inflation of the currency to the point where the gold standard is jeopardized. 


Such 8 


condition, of course, leads to higher prices in terms of the depreciated currency, but not ne essarily 


in terms of gold. 
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It is not the purpose of this introduc- 
tory analysis to point out the price trend 
of specific commodities.* It is intended 
here to apply the factors outlined above, 
as instruments for forecasting the gen- 
eral price trend. These will be inter- 
preted in turn. 


WHAT THE SHORT TERM FACTORS 
INDICATE 


Statistical Position—This index, 
which is a measure of the arithmetical 
relation between produced and market- 
able stocks of goods and the demand for 
such goods as compared with normal, 
cannot be applied to the aggregate of 
commodities for the purpose of indicat- 
ing price trend, except within approxi- 
mate limits. It is a barometer which is 
peculiarly useful only with reference to 
individual commodities. 

In general, however, it can be said 
that the present statistical position of 
most commodities is good. ‘That is to 
say, stocks of merchandise are burden- 
some only in a few lines. On the con- 
trary, while instances of actual short- 
ages are rare, the present movement of 
goods is rapid enough to have reduced 
accumulations even with increased pro- 
duction schedules, to a point somewhat 
below normal. The statistical position, 
so far as it can be applied to the pres- 
ent general situation, therefore, indi- 
cates rising rather than falling prices. 

Credit Supply—Most bankers are 
well acquainted with the fundamental 
principle, that the swings of the busi- 
ness cycle are largely controlled by the 
supply of credit. Business expansion 
with rising prices for commodities and 
securities is predicated upon ample bank 
reserves—or what amounts to the same 
thing, low money rates. A falling price 
level is indicated when the converse is 
true. 


Reading this barometer at the present 
time, we find that the potential supply 


*Readers who may be interested in the near 
term and long term price outlook for specific 
commodities, for example, steel, copper, wool, 
are referred to a series of special analyses cur- 
rently being published by the Standard Statistics 
Company, New York. 


of money is only slightly below its peak, 
and that indefinitely large leeway is 
provided by the bank reserve situation 
for rising prices and a heavier turnover 
of goods. 

The increasing demands of business 
and the security markets in the past 
few months have had no appreciable ef- 
fect upon interest rates, which, compar- 
atively speaking are still low. Since the 
supply of credit is above normal, and 
the period of undue strain appears to 
be far away, this index must be inter- 
preted as being distinctly favorable to 
the continuation of the rising price 
trend—especially in view of the fact 
that no adequate control of credit is yet 
in sight. . 

Domestic Trade Volume—Tested by 
such general indices as car loadings, 
bank clearings, pig iron output, chain 
store sales, building permits, ete., do- 
mestic trade volume is now at close to 
record proportions, and is still rising. 

Using debits to individual bank ac- 
counts as an index of the value of busi- 
ness transactions, studies show that the 
value of business transactions in Jan- 
uary, 1923, was 10 per cent. above the 
average month of the period 1920-21. 
This is as it should be, since were it not 
for cyclical variations, the normal ten- 
dency or secular trend by reason of 
natural growth, is upward. That is to 
say, each successive year should outrun 
its predecessor. The growing domestic 
trade volume spells higher prices. 

Foreign Trade Volume—While for- 
eign trade volume is less satisfactory 
than domestic volume, it is by no means 
as bad as generally believed. In dollar 
figures, it is but little more than one- 
half the totals reached in 1919 or 1920, 
but when corrected for the price decline 
that has since become effective, the pres- 
ent physical volume is not greatly below 
the peak. In dollars, it is still practi- 
cally double the 1914 figures. 

The significant tendencies in foreign 
trade, however, are the rising trend in 
the last four or five. months, and par- 
ticularly the rising ratio of imports to 
exports. When the ratio of imports to 
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ADVANCE: 9.75% 
TIME: 18 MONTHS 
PERIOD B 
ADVANCE: 19.5* 
TIME: 32 MONTHS 
ADVANCE: 19.2% 
TIME: 19 MONTHS 


PERIOD A 


F (UNCOMPLETED) 


ADVANCE: 29.76% 


PERIOD E 
ADVANCE: 142% 
TIME: 69 


TIME: 19 MONTHS 
TIME: 18 MONTHS 


ADVANCE: 12.86" 


Six major price movements 


The curve in the chart depicts the movement of Bradstreet’s price index from January, 1900, 


to date, and the arrows indicate the six major 
Note that thus far on the present movement 


r cent. has occurred. This is a greater adv 


price rises that have occurred during this period. 
(which is still uncompleted) an advance of 29.76 


ance than has been achieved in any other major 


, except that for the war-time period, 1914-1920. During the month of December, 1922, there 
was a slight reaction in the present upward movement and in January, 1923, the index advanced 


slightly. 


exports rises, increasing domestic pro- 
duction is connoted, the inference being 
that domestic raw materials and finished 
goods are not sufficient to provide man- 
ufacturers and consumers respectively 
with the quantity of goods desired. 
Hence importations become necessary. 

Increasing imports may at first be 
the effect of increased demand and ris- 
ing prices at home, but later tend to be- 
come the cause of higher prices by rais- 
ing prices in the countries from which 
they originate. The supplementation of 
domestic production through import 
movements implies rising prices. 

Ratio of Current Actual Production 
to Actual Consumption—Broadly speak- 
ing, supplies of goods entering trade 
channels are not sufficient to maintain 
the standard of living of the people 
possessed of their present purchasing 
power, with the result that merchandise 
is being absorbed at a rate almost as 
fast as it is being produced. 

The ratio of production to consump- 
tion varies among different branches of 
industry, of course, but in relatively few 
cases is production geared up to such a 
pitch that output outstrips takings, even 
though in some instances, notably in the 
steel, anthracite coal, automobile, build- 


ing, and lumber industries, production 
facilities are being utilized, either 
through limitation of plant capacity, 
transportation, or labor supply, to the 
uttermost. This barometic correlation 
constitutes an augury for the continua- 
tion of the rise. 

Ratio of Consumption to Normal and 
Potential Productive Capacity—This 
correlation differs from the foregoing in 
that actual production is normally con- 
siderably less than productive capacity 
in any given industry. All plants in a 
given industry are rarely, if ever, pro- 
ducing at the ideal condition of 100 per 
cent. capacity. 

Normally there is an excess of plant 
facilities provided to take care of peak 
loads, either at a period of national 
emergency (as during a war) or in 4 
period of overexpansion that usually 
just precedes a crisis. As a conse- 
quence, some industries are overbuilt, a 
circumstance which oftentimes prevents 
prices from rising, although demand for 
the products of the industry may be in- 
creasing. 

Some industries at the present time 
are working far below capacity, ¢. 9. 
ocean shipping, leather, copper. and 
some branches of the paper industry. 
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Yet in each case this ratio is increasing. 
Wherever actual or potential wide- 
spread overcapacity exists, a real de- 
terrent to rising prices is felt. 

This is clearly established in the case 
of the industries mentioned, the prod- 
ucts of which have not participated in 
the advancing price movement to the 
same extent as the general average. On 
the whole, however, over-capacity in 
American industry is negligible. In 
many instances, there is a real dearth 
of plant and equipment. Here again, 
barometrical evidence points in the main 
to higher prices. 

Ratio of Plant Utilization—Only the 
roughest approximation of the extent of 
plant utilization to capacity for all in- 
dustries in the United States is possible. 
The best way to gain some apprecia- 
tion of the progress of industry in the 
last year is to observe the key industries. 

A year ago the United States Steel 
Corporation, the product of which rep- 
resents nearly one-half the outturn of 
the steel industry, was working at about 
50 per cent. of capacity, as compared 
with 90 per cent. at the present writing. 
Blast furnaces have nearly doubled 
their utilization in the past year. Car 
loadings for January, 1923, were 20 
per cent. above those for January, 
1922, showing the great increase in the 
utilization of railroad capacity. Tested 
by this index, the trend of prices is 
upward. 

Degree of Competition or Monopoly 
—This factor can only be interpreted in 
terms of specific industries and com- 
modities. While there has been a well 
sustained movement toward mergers in 
the past two years, there is no evidence 
that this movement has had any effect 
on prices, one way or the other. Nor- 
mally, the chief influence of lessening 
competition is to stabilize prices by 
elimination of the excesses in either di- 
rection. This factor may be considered 
as neutral. 

Political Conditions—It is well known 
that political conditions exert an im- 
portant influence upon prices. Wars, 
administrative and Congressional atti- 


tude, proposed business legislation 
(especially that affecting taxes, tariffs, 
Government financing, etc.), strikes, 
Supreme Court decisions, and Federal 
Reserve Board policy, are all factors of 
extreme significance as bearing upon 
price trends. 

Nor are political conditions a con- 
stant factor in business. Some adminis- 
trations are notably acceptable to busi- 
ness; others are not. Business prefers 
a conservative Congress to one that is 
radical. 

Some political events and their out- 
come can be foreseen; others cannot. A 
war rarely breaks out of a clear sky, 
but is a sequel to the failure of nego- 
tiations. The final vote on favorable 
or obstructive legislation is usually pre- 
ceded by the introduction of the bill 
some months ahead, giving the observer 
a fair basis for determining in advance 
its probable fate by the action and tem- 
per of Congress in the meanwhile. 

It is manifestly quite impossible for 
political conditions at any given time 
to be 100 per cent. perfect. It is ad- 
mitted that political conditions in 
Europe are not favorable, but a better- 
ment in these conditions is discernible. 

At home, however, the present admin- 
istration appears to be one quite gen- 
erally acceptable to business men, and 
whose aim is to help business, by re- 
maining out of business, and to reduce 
the expenditures of government. There 
is nothing in the political situation un- 
less it be Federal Reserve Board policy 
through a series of successive increases 
in the rediscount rate to prevent further 
business expansion, with its accompani- 
ment of rising prices. 

Mass Psychology—While not defi- 
nitely measurable, at any time, the ex- 
pression of this important index can be 
readily detected in the attitude or tem- 
per of business men. 

Mass psychology is partly based on 
fundamental conditions and partly on 
emotions. It partly explains the ar- 
rival of the crisis—the culmination of 
the period of rising prices. When 
prices advance more rapidly than the 
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income of the masses, people inaugurate 
a buyers’ strike. Thrift replaces ex- 
travagance. Prices fall, and yet peo- 
ple will not buy. That prices are falling 
is a reason not for buying but for not 
buying. So comes depression and lost 
confidence. 

Then comes the revival when one 
hears expressions of returning confi- 
dence, such as “orders are increasing’, 
“business has turned the corner’, 
“credit is plentiful’, “the worst is 
over’. Later on, when normal condi- 
tions are reached and prices and profits 
are rising, plans for expanding trade 
are made. Planning increased sales and 
production programs is born of confi- 
dence. Retrenchment is a symptom of 
declining confidence. At present con- 
fidence is rising, and this betokens in- 
creasing volume and rising prices. 


WHAT THE LONGER-TERM FACTORS 
INDICATE 


Credit Supply—This has already 
been interpreted as one of the short- 
term influences. It is equally impor- 
tant, if not, indeed, the controlling fac- 
tor in determining the beginning and 
end of periods of prosperity and de- 
pression. 

Purchasing Power—Increased pro- 
duction with more employment, higher 
wages, and increasing prices, means 
more goods to turn into money with 
which to buy more goods. Tested by 
such barometers as increasing employ- 
ment, rising prices and profits, and in- 
creasing debits to individual bank ac- 
counts, purchasing power is clearly 
above what it was a year ago, and is 
still on the increase. 

This factor, especially when viewed 
in relation to others, and particularly 
the vast resources of bank credit, indi- 
cates that the rising price trend will 
continue. 

State of Employment—Employment 
is plainly on a rising scale, and in many 
industries complaints of labor shortages 
are heard. For all practical purposes, 
unemployment may be assumed to have 
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disappeared. According to the New 
York State index, employment is now 
8 per cent. above normal. 

Employment conditions are such, 
therefore, as to indicate that wage 
trends are upward. Advances in many 
industries have already been put into 
effect. As rising prices lift the cost of 
living, wages will have to be increased 
further. But since wages are themselves 
costs, higher wages mean higher costs, 
and therefore higher prices. 

Stock Market Trend—The stock 
market is an amazingly faithful re- 
flector of business conditions. It is a 
sensitive plate which registers the com- 
posite judgment of thousands of busi- 
ness men throughout the country. It is a 
commonplace that the stock market dis- 
counts coming events from say three to 
nine months in advance of their arrival. 
A change in business trend might there- 
fore be expected to be anticipated in 
stock market prices, which should re- 
verse themselves some months in ad- 
vance of the reversal in the commodity 
markets. 

The culmination of the previous 
period of rising prices on the stock ex- 
change was in November, 1919, when it 
sustained a wide-open, violent break. 
Business volume and prices, however, 
did not fall off until 1920. According 
to Bradstreet’s index number wholesale 
commodity prices continued to rise until 
February, 1920, when the peak was 
reached; and, according to Dun’s and 
Bureau of Labor Statistics price com- 
posites, peak prices were postponed 
until May, 1920. 

Business fundamentals support the 
logic of the present rising stock market. 
which presents no symptoms of an im- 
mediate approaching break. Recovery 
from the November decline has been 
practically completed, and conditions 
point toward a continuation of the rise. 
Since the stock market trend is still 
upward, and this trend may logically 
be expected to change before the trend 
in commodity prices, there is no present 
occasion for concern that the next 
period of liquidation is at hand. 
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Speculation—When excessive amounts 
of capital are being used in speculative 
activity, either in the security or com- 
modity markets, there is reason for be- 
lieving that, other things being equal, 
the next movement is downward. So 
far as commodities are concerned, there 
is yet no indication that large quantities 
of goods are being speculatively se- 
questered. So far as this factor is con- 
cerned there remains plenty of room 
for advancing price levels. 

State of Demand—This factor has 
already been considered as one of the 
short-term influences. It is equally 
valid here, of course, except that as the 
cycle continues a point is reached where 
increasing demand implies the approach 
of the counter tendency, and vice versa. 
At present, however, the outlook for 
continuing heavy domestic trade volume 
is favorable. 

Mass Psychology—This factor, also 
considered as one of the short-term in- 
fluences, is a valid cyclical factor, with 
proper reservations for the stage in the 
business cycle in which it is applied. 


WHAT THE DECADE FACTORS INDICATE 


Quantity of Gold Used as a Basis of 
Credit—Bankers are generally ac- 
quainted with the quantity theory of 
money. Briefly stated, it is that prices 
vary directly, though not proportion- 
ately, with the supply of gold. An in- 
crease in gold without a corresponding 
increase in goods would tend to make 
gold less valuable in terms of goods, 
and therefore prices would go up. In 
other words, as the number of currency 
units plus credit units rises or falls 
relatively to the volume of goods to be 
exchanged (or more accurately, to the 
volume of exchanging among these 
goods), prices must rise or fall. 

When applied over the long-term, this 
principle is undoubtedly incontrover- 
tible. The rise in prices in this country 
since 1850, and especially since 1896, 
must in part, at least, be attributed to 
the increase in our gold holdings. 

Since gold is a commodity which is 
not consumed, the total stock is con- 
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stantly increasing from year to year. 
So long as gold production is main- 
tained, the world stock is continually 
being augmented. In the last fifty 
years, the average annual increase has 
been about 2 per cent. 

To some extent, the increase in gold 
is offset by increasing population and 
by the larger stocks of goods that are 
warehoused for future use. Notwith- 
standing, assuming that there will be no 
cessation of gold mining, it is impos- 
sible to escape the conclusion that the 
long-term price trend, so far as it is in- 
fluenced by this factor, is upward—al- 
though the long-term trend may not be 
directly upward from the present level. 

Quantity of Credit Instruments— 
What is true of the quantity of money 
is equally valid with reference to credit 
instruments. In fact, the rise and fall 
in the use of credit instruments from 
the standpoint of cyclical swings is 
much more important than the quantity 
of actual currency units. 

Fully 90 per cent. of all transactions 
are now settled by means of credit in- 
struments, and there is likely to be no 
recession, but rather increase, in their 
use. And, in so far as gold serves as 
a basis for credit, and the probability 
of increased gold holdings is strong, it 
would seem that the volume of credit 
over the long-term must become greater. 

Since the present management of 
bank reserves permits a considerable in- 
crease in credit expansion over the 
period before the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, another reason exists for expecting 
a growth in credit volume. 

Law of Diminishing Returns—This 
factor has reference to the effect of an 
increasing population upon natural re- 
sources. Can the farmer, when the sup- 
ply of cultivable land becomes pre- 
empted, increase crop yields to provide 
for a growing population without rais- 
ing his costs, and therefore prices? Can 
coal be mined from deeper and deeper 
shafts, or from lower-grade reserves 
without running up costs? Can timber 
be cut away faster than it grows with- 
out lifting prices? Under static con- 
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ditions, other things being equal, the 
answer to these questions must be in the 
negative. 

Standard of Living—The tendency of 
all mankind is to increase their enjoy- 
ment of consumable products and serv- 
ices. This has some slight bearing upon 
the future of prices. It is true that we 
cannot consume more than we produce, 
yet the tendency to satisfy more of the 
higher cultural wants, and of conveni- 
ences and luxuries, by diverting capital 
and labor from more essential produc- 
tion, raises the prices of necessities. 
Although this factor is of minor impor- 
tance, it must be considered as one 
having a tendency to lift the long-term 
range. 

Status of Industrial Arts—Costs 
would speedily advance were it not for 
the influence of this most important 
factor bearing upon the long-term trend 
of prices. Fortunately, modern indus- 
try has enlisted two great champions in 
the combat against rising prices— 
science and invention. Industry may 
well be conceived as an organized ef- 
fort to outwit and conquer nature. The 
advance in industrial technology so far 
has been equal to the demands made 
upon it, and it is not fanciful to sup- 
pose that the discoveries and inventions 
of the future will be as rapid and as 
useful as those of the past. 

The use of power driven machinery 
has increased man’s efficiency in many 
instances by a hundred-fold. In fact, 
the building of machinery on the scale 
to which it has gone in the United 
States, is sometimes given as the cause 
of temporary overproduction, with its 
consequent falling prices. 

While the future achievements in in- 
dustrial technology cannot now be 
gauged, it is evident that this factor con- 
stitutes the only one of the long-term 
influences that may operate in the di- 
rection of lower prices. Whether im- 
proving industrial arts will accomplish 
lower or higher prices must depend on 
the changing ratio of exchangeable 
goods to the supply of exchange media 
(currency and credit). 





Natural Endowments—Some natural 
resources are given in quantity. The 
chief fixed resource is land. Others are 
minerals, which are wasting assets and 
cannot be restored. The obvious con- 
clusion is that as supplies are taken 
up, especially those of the better grades, 
the resource becomes more precious, 
(Gold is the exception, since once ex- 
tracted it tends to remain as an addition 
to the previous stock). 

Petroleum is an excellent example of 
a diminishing resource. Diminishing 
reserves over the long run are equiy- 
alent to the effect of a strong statistical 
position or shortage, in the short run. 
This factor is plainly one that points to 
higher prices. 


SUMMARY 


Unquestionably the preponderance of 
the evidence as attested by the inter- 
pretation of the foregoing symptoms, 
points toward a rising level of general 
prices for the short-term future. It 
seems clear that we are well along in 
a period of rising prices—that we are 
on the ascending slope of the business 
eycle. 

The current trend will be upward 
until the culmination of the present 
cycle, but when the cycle will reach its 
termination is not yet clear. Indeed, 
there would need be no sharp culmina- 
tion of the present period of good busi- 
ness were prices not allowed to get out 
of hand and were banking control ex- 
ercised before it becomes too late. 

It also seems clear that the peak of 
the present price movement will not re- 
peat the performance of early 1920 (the 
highest peak reached since the Civil 
War). 

The first warning for a decline in 
commodity prices will be a break in the 
stock market; the second signal will be 
a revolt against rising prices. and the 
inauguration of a buyers’ strike. 

Based on Dun’s index number, the re- 
covery already made from the low of 
1921 to February 1, 1928, was 25.5 per 
cent. of the loss incurred between the 
high of 1920 (May 1), and the low of 
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1921 (July 1). If the total recovery 
should be 50 per cent. of the measure 
of the distance between the last peak 
and valley (it may be more or less), 
and the last half of the recovery is ac- 
complished as swiftly as the first half, 
the peak of high prices would be 
reached about July, 1924. 

We entertain the conviction, which of 
course cannot be supported by demon- 
strable proof, that the long-term trend, 
i. e., ten to thirty year trend, based on 


1920-1923 price averages, will be grad- 
ually downward. 

This is largely predicated on the be- 
lief that the advance of the industrial 
arts will increase productive efficiency 
so that the ratio of current production to 
consumption will be adverse to climbing 
levels, and over an extended period of 
years, make for lower prices. It is 
further predicated on the prospect that 
we will gradually lose our abnormally 
great supply of gold. 


aa) 
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Some Thoughts on Old Coins 
By Theodore J. Venn 


(Member American Numismatic Association) 


(Continued from the February issue) 


HE Isabella quarters were struck 

by the United States Government 

in 1893 to enable the Board of 
Lady Managers of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition to raise sufficient funds 
to defray the expenses of the board. 
There were 40,023 of the coins issued 
and the original intention was to sell 
them at $1 each. Many were thus sold, 
but it proved impossible to dispose of 
the entire issue at that price and the re- 
mainder were wholesaled considerably 
under the original figure. For a long 
while the coins fluctuated between sixty- 
five and seventy-five cents, but an in- 
creased demand has again sent their 
value up around the dollar mark. This 
is the only coin ever struck by the 
United States Government which bears 
the head of a foreign monarch. 


RAKE $4 GOLD PIECES OR “STELLAS” 


The $4 gold pieces or “Stellas” 
which the Government issued in 1879 
and 1880 receive their name from the 
large star which appears on the re- 


verse of the coins. These are not reg- 
ularly authorized United States coins, 
but simply pattern pieces such as are 
prepared for members of Congress and 
others when measures for the coinage 
of new issues come before the legisla- 
tive bodies. But a number of such pat- 
tern pieces frequently get into circula- 
tion and they are greatly sought by col- 
lectors and at times bring large prices. 
The Stellas bear two dates—1879 and 
1880—and there are two varieties of 
each date, those with flowing and with 
coiled hair. Both dates and varieties 
are very rare, those with the coiled hair 
especially so. 

In the sale of the Wilharm collection 
the Stella of 1879 brought $112 and 
that of 1880 went at $275. The coin 
of 1880 is much the rarer of the two. 
Both these pieces were brilliant proofs. 
In August, 1922, three months later, 
the 1879 Stella in the Gehring col- 
lection, also a proof, went under the 
hammer at $155, a new high record for 
the coin. 
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Double eagles have been coined con- 
tinually by the Government from 1849 
except for a few years following our 
entry into the war. ‘The series has not 
been much favored by collectors, prob- 
ably because in most years the issue 
was large and the carrying charge on 
a full list of dates heavy, with no pros- 
pect of the majority of them ever ac- 
quiring sufficient premiums to pay the 
holder even a small interest rate. 


u. s. $20 Gop PIECES 


In the list of the $20 pieces there is 
one great rarity, the rarest of all the 
Americans. This is the $20 coin of 
1849, only a single specimen having 
been struck, but as this reposes in the 
museum of the United States Mint at 
Philadelphia, speculation as to what 
numismatists might pay for it is use- 
less. 

The coin most frequently sought 
is the St. Gaudens design of 1907 
with the date in Roman numerals 
(MCMVII). For this piece up to $25 
is offered by dealers. There is no pre- 
mium on the St. Gaudens design of the 
same year with date in ordinary figures. 

There are premiums on the Philadel- 
phia coins of 1881 to 1887 and also on 
the issue of 1891. For these pieces $21 
to $30 each is offered by dealers, the 
latter figure for the coin of 1883, in 
which year only thirty specimens are 
said to have been struck at Philadel- 
phia, as compared to 59,962 at Carson 
City and 1,189,000 at San Francisco. 
Coins of Philadelphia mintage are 
easily recognized through the fact that 
they bear no mint mark (letter). 


SMALL CENTS 


Collectors of American coins, espe- 
cially beginners, always have favored 
the small cents which have been struck 
continuously by the United States Gov- 
ernment from 1856 to the present lime, 
probably because so many of them still 
may be secured in active circulation. 

There are but few scarce or rare coins 
in the series, the most difficult to secure 
being the small cent of 1856. This 
was practically only a pattern piece, the 





regular coinage of small cents not lay- 
ing been authorized until the following 
year, but quite a few specimens found 
their way into active circulation. At 
coin auctions small cents of this year 
bring all the way from $4 to $5 for very 
good coins and up to $15 or $20 for 
brilliant proofs. A proof cent of this 
date is worth more than all the rest of 
the series combined unless all the other 
dates also should happen to be proofs. 
There are many spurious 1856 coins in 
existence, these being mostly flying 
eagle cents of 1858 on which the last 
figure has been changed. 

Dealers offer a premium of thirty 
cents for the date of 1877 provided it is 
in fine condition and also small ones for 
the cents of 1871 and 1872. These 
coins are slightly scarce. There also are 
small premiums on all other dates of the 
small cents provided they are in proof 
condition, these varying according to the 
relative scarcity of the pieces as proofs. 
There are no premiums on the flying 
eagle cents of 1857 and 1858 in or- 
dinary condition. These coins still 
exist by hundreds of thousands. 


PRESENTATION OF BIRTH YEAR COINS 


The growing custom of using sets of 
the smaller denominations of coins or 
single specimens of the larger pieces 
bearing the natal year of the recipient 
for birthday presentation purposes may 
cause quite a shortage in the finer grades 
of coins of those years in which the 
issues were rather small. Coins thus 
employed are generally uncirculated 
pieces or proofs and in some of the 
series struck between 1860 and 1890 
the choicer specimens already are show- 
ing a tendency toward scarcity. 


RARE CALIFORNIA GOLD INGOTS 


Greatly sought but rarely offered are 
the oblong gold ingots of various values 
which were struck by F. D. Kohler, 
state assayer of California, in 1850. All 
of these ingots circulated freely 48 
money in the pioneer days of California 
and numismatists vie with each other 
in the attempt to secure these rare speci- 
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mens on the infrequent occasions when 
a few of them happen to get into the 
market. 

The Kohler ingots all bear his name, 
the year of issue, weight of gold con- 
tent, value in money, and the caratage 
or degree of fineness of the metal. 
Rarest of these ingots probably is the 
$50 piece for which dealers offer up 
to $500. Second scarcest is the $36.55 
bar, which they seek at figures ranging 
up to $400, while $350 each is offered 
for the $54.09, the $45.34 and the 
$40.07 ingots. This includes the entire 
issue of Kohler ingots and the valua- 
tions are according to the latest dealers’ 
buying list. What the different ingots 
might bring at auction at the present 
time is largely a matter of conjecture. 
Competition to secure the pieces is great 
and they are so seldom offered at public 
sale that it would prove difficult to set 
an average valuation for any of them. 
Naturally the ingots, must be in a high 
state of preservation to secure the large 
premiums. 

Two gold ingots also were struck by 
Moffat & Co. They bear no dates, but 
probably were coined either in 1849 or 
1850, and have inscribed on them the 
firm name, the degree of fineness of the 
gold content, and the moretary value. 

The latest buying list appraises the 
$9.43 Moffat piece at $250 and the $16 
bar at $100. Several years agu one of 
the Moffat $16 bars, in extremely fine 
condition, brought $300 at a coin auc- 
tion sale. 


RAREST AMERICAN COIN 


The question frequently arises as to 
which is the rarest of the American 
coins. From the standpoint of financial 
value the honor probably will have to be 
awarded the Brasher doubloon. 

This coin was struck in 1787 by 
Ephraim Brasher in his silversmithing 
establishment in New York City and re- 
ceives its appellation owing to the fact 


ae 





that the name Brasher appears on the 
piece. It was designed for use in the 
Atlantic coastwise trade, Spanish money 
being the standard of value in our Con- 
tinental days. The Brasher doubloon is 
an extremely rare coin and much sought 
by advanced collectors. The latest to 
come upon the market was the speci- 
men offered in the public sale of the 
James Ten Eyck collection on May 2 





America’s Rarest Coin—The Brasher Doubloon 


of this year. It brought $3000, which 
is considerably below records previously 
established. Several years ago one of 
these coins was sold in Philadelphia for 
$4000 and over a decade ago $6300 is 
said to have been paid for an exemplary 
specimen in a private transaction in 
New York City. The latter figure is 
the highest price ever paid for an Amer- 
ican coin. The second honors must be 
accorded the $5 gold piece of 1798 
with small eagle on the reverse. This 
coin, also offered in the Ten Eyck col- 
lection, went under the hammer at 
$5250. Upon its last previous appear- 
ance, in the Earle sale in 1912, the coin 
brought $3000. The silver dollar of 
1804, in exemplary condition has a 
record of $3500. 

While the above are established 
records, there are other coins which 
have never been offered at public sale 
that probably would top any of these 
marks. These are the half eagle of 
1822 and the $25 Templeton Reid Cali- 
fornia gold piece of 1849. But as 
neither coin has been in the market for 
years, any estimate as to present values 
would be mere conjecture. 













































































Banking in the Tennessee Mountains 
By E. J. Bruen 


UNNING a bank in the Tennes- 
see mountains is, fundamentally, 
the same as operating one in 

New York but there are many angles 
to the work of the mountain banker 
that are unknown in the city institu- 
tions. During a trip in the South it 
was the writer’s good fortune to become 
acquainted with William H. Estes, 
cashier of the Farmers’ Bank, Living- 
ston, Overton County, Tennessee. This 
bank is situated in the last railroad 
town, the end of the iron trail, as one 
journeys into the mountains. 

Having reached Livingston on the 
evening previous to making the ac- 
quaintance of the banker I retired early 
and was looking the town over at 7 
o'clock in the morning. Having a well- 
defined idea about the hour when bank 
doors are opened it was rather a shock 
to find the front door of the Farmers’ 
Bank wide open. Inside the usual 
equipment of a small town bank was 
disclosed. The cashier’s desk was near- 
est to the door and was not railed in; 
the cages running back from it. Further 
investigation disclosed an alert young 
man busy with a stove in the rear of 
the bank. Firing up was the work in 
which he was engaged, the stove being 
a wood burner into whose great door 
were being fed large chunks of fuel. 
By the way, the burner measured about 
three feet in length, two feet in width 
and depth. Within a few minutes after 
the wood began to crackle the radiation 
possibilities of the sheet-iron monster 
were disclosed. 

Having finished his task as a fireman, 
the pleasant-faced man inquired what 
he could do for this visitor who was 
rather surprised to discover that the 
fireman proved to be the cashier. Later 
on it became known that the cashier 
was also the business manager of the 
As the conversation progressed 
two young men and one young woman 
entered the bank at different times and 


town. 
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opened their cages for business. One 
of the young men had ridden six miles, 
muleback, over the mountains to reach 
his desk and makes the trip winter or 
summer, rain or shine, every business 
day in the year. The bank was open 
for business for the day and the em- 
ployees in their places at 8 o'clock. 
Asked at what hour the bank doors 
closed Mr. Estes said that they never 
were shut before 5 o'clock, and that 
sometimes it became necessary to keep 
open much later for the accommodation 
of patrons. 


COMMUNITY SERVED BY BANK 


In order to present a definite idea of 
the community in which the Farmers’ 
Bank prospers it is well to state that 
the town of Livingston has a population 
of 1717 while Overton County, of which 
it is the capital, has about 22,000. The 
principal industry is lumber and the 
county raises a great amount of corn 
and other agricultural staples. A knit- 
ting mill within a half mile of the town 
employs about 200 people. 

Of the twenty country towns in Ten- 
nessee visited by this writer Livingston 
is characteristic of them all from the 
standpoint of topography—a_ great 
court-house square with a big red brick 
court-house in its center, the business 


houses forming the outline of the 
square. In Livingston the two-story 
modern structure which houses the 


Farmers’ Bank preémpts the dominant 
corner. 

Mr. Estes is a banker who knows his 
patrons possibly better than any banker 
in a different community could. His 
depositors are all natives, people “who 
never changed nor wished to change 
their place”. Some of them he does not 
see from year’s end to year’s end, trans- 
acting all necessary business through 
the mail. This writer received the im- 
pression from the incidents he related 
that there is no bank anywhere that 
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js called upon to perform so many duties 
as a fiscal agent for its patrons as is 
the Farmers’ Bank of Livingston. Many 
of these matters are insignificant in 
financial value, he said, but they are of 
vast importance in giving service to 
depositors and maintaining that most 
important asset for every bank—con- 
fidence. The principal reason why so 
much of this bank’s business is trans- 
acted by mail is found in the terrible 
condition of the roads and the conse- 
quent lack of comfortable transporta- 
tion. One of the wags met in the 
mountains explained: 

“Women only travel these roads when 
they're going to be married. Men only 
use them when they’re looking for a 
new supply of corn liquor. They're a 
fright.” 


BROAD CONCEPTION OF SERVICE 


All important business transactions 


in Livingston County are cleared 
through the Farmers’ Bank. When I 


was in the mountains I met the head 
of one of the greatest golf stick fac- 
tories in the world. He was purchasing 
a certain kind of hickory suitable for 
his purpose. Being unable to obtain 
large quantities in individual purchases 
he had made a heavy deposit with the 
Farmers’ Bank and used this liquid 
asset in making immediate cash pay- 
ments. He had come directly to Liv- 
ingston from Scotland, where his plant 
is located and Mr. Estes handled all 
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exchange matters for him through the 
bank’s New York correspondent. 

The thing that made the most force- 
ful impression on the visitor to the 
Farmers’ Bank was its wonderfully 
broad conception of service to the pub- 
lic. Standing as it does on one of 
the outposts of progress it wields a pro- 
gressive influence that reaches far be- 
yond the boundaries of the county in 
which it is located. It is, this writer 
discovered, well known in the counties 
of Pickett, Fentress and Putnam, all of 
which are beyond the reach of the iron 
trail. 

The hardware man in Livingston gave 
an example of the nearness of the bank 
to the needs of the community when 
he called there the day the writer in- 
terviewed Mr. Estes to get jewelry out 
of the vault. He carries, it developed, 
a large stock of gems, wedding rings, 
etc., and keeps them in the bank vault 
because there is little demand for such 
things. The rural free delivery mail 
carriers in this region are very careful 
of their mail bags because sometimes 
they carry very valuable packages of 
money and negotiable paper. Suspicious 
of everybody whom he does not know 
the mountaineer has absolute confidence 
in Uncle Sam’s mail and the Farmers’ 
Bank, Livingston. Mr. Estes, the cash- 
ier, is the executive officer of the bank. 
He is a member of the Tennessee and 
the American Bankers Association and 
keeps up to the minute in all matters 
relating to his profession. 
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THE greatest single new productive force in the 
United States in the past twenty years has been the 
automobile. — Charles Clifton, President National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

















Defining the Branch Banking Issue 
By James A. Hoyt 


Vice-president First National Bank in Detroit 


DEFINITION of the subject 
is essential before a debate can 
intelligently proceed. The dif- 

ficulty about the recent discussion of 
branch banking has been the lack of a 
definition. What are we talking about? 

Manifestly one team of debaters has 
been discussing one subject, another 
team has been talking about another 
subject and a third has been talking 
about still another subject. There is 
branch banking as exemplified in Can- 
ada. There is branch banking as op- 
erated in California. There is branch 
banking as practiced in Detroit and 
Cleveland. Perhaps there are fifty other 
varieties. There can be no intelligent 
discussion and no satisfactory solution 
until there is a process of elimination 
and definition. 

It is not likely that anyone would 


seriously propose to supplant the system 
of banking now in existence in this coun- 
try with a system similar to the Cana- 


dian system. Even the giant octopi of 
Wall Street—if our New York friends 
will pardon the allusion—hardly wish 
that. Yet that is the scarecrow which 
has been set up and demolished by some 
of the debating teams on the negative 
side of the query. The Canadian sys- 
tem, whatever its virtues, is not suited 
to the United States, for reasons not 
necessary to enter into now but which 
are fundamental, based on the differ- 
ences in the development of the two 


countries. So let us eliminate that 


variety of branch banking. 

For our part we do not favor either 
the California variety, and this is said 
without reflection. There are very grave 
objections to the extension of a banking 
institution throughout a state; the same 
objections in a smaller way which ob- 
tain against the Canadian system in a 
large way. 

The third variety is the Detroit 
variety, if we may call it such. In its 
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favor very much can be said; against it 
nothing convincing has as yet been said. 

It is defensible because it is re- 
sponsive to the necessities of our modern 
large city. In a word the banks in these 
cities have found it is impossible to 
serve their communities properly at one 
down-town office. Somewhat slow to do 
so—as the profession is characteristi- 
cally conservative—the city banks have 
merely followed the lead of other busi- 
ness institutions. By some the com- 
parison may seem undignified—and 
dignity is the banker’s fetish—but if 
the gasoline companies, the chain drug 
stores, the chain groceries and the chain 
movies have found it expedient to place 
their conveniences for spending money 
within easy reach of the people why 
should not the facilities for saving and 
conserving money be similarly presented 
by the banks? In Detroit you can buy 
a Ford car in any part of the city. The 
Ford Motor Company might sell to De- 
troiters as many cars from its great 
plant in Highland Park as are now sold 
from its fifteen to twenty Detroit 
agencies but it is to be doubted. At 
any’rate it is much more satisfactory to 
the buyers to be able to deal with a 
neighborhood representative of a stand- 
ard product than to be compelled to go 
to the main plant. 

In the discussion of the branch bank- 
ing question the buyer—the man that 
the Ford Motor Company always has in 
mind—has been very generally over 
looked. What is best for the customer, 
not what is most profitable to the bank- 
er, may have something to do with the 
final determination of this question after 
all. Is it more convenient, more satis- 
factory, and just as safe for him or her 
to do business near his store or near her 
home with an office of a strong national 
bank, with ample capital, strong re 
sources, diversified loans, experienced 
and conservative management and every 
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possible banking facility? Or is it best 
for the customer to depend on a neigh- 
borhood bank, with limited capital, lim- 
ited resources, loans restricted to a lim- 
ited territory and a few lines, and under 
management, which however honest and 
well meaning, is of limited experience, 
with limited facilities? 

The banks in the large cities have 
found a demand for the extension of 
their facilities throughout their com- 
munities. That is the method by which 
they can best serve their communities, 
and while every good banker is con- 
cerned about dividends to his stock- 
holders, he is not worthy of the name 
of banker unless he is concerned also 
about the service his institution may 
render. It is not greed on the part of 
the banks that has brought about the 
extension of banking facilities in the 
cities ; it is response to the necessities of 
these communities. 


Let the debate, then, be limited to 
this definition: “‘In cities of 100,000 or 
more inhabitants shall a bank be per- 
mitted to operate branch offices within 
the corporate limits of the city in which 
the main office of the bank is located?” 

With this as the definition of the 
query the debate may proceed without 
confusion of -thought and without loss 
of temper. There are many collateral 
questions which may be developed. How 
much capital must a bank have before 
it can operate branches? In what pro- 
portion shall the capital be increased as 
the number of branches is increased? 
These and many others, will be opened 
up for consideration as the debate con- 
tinues. 

And, if the state banks are permitted 
to operate branches under the restric- 
tions as to corporate limits and capital, 
why should not national banks have that 
right in these same states? 


Uy 


TES 


Small Bank Can’t Meet Modern Demands 


By A. P. 


ANKING as interpreted by the 
Bank of Italy, has struck a new 
ethical note in the field of finance. 

Customs and standards, accepted as 
equitable—and assumed, through usage, 
to be proper banking adjuncts—are now 
discarded under the new order of things. 

Neither the officers nor members of 
our staff are permitted to enrich them- 
selves by virtue of their connection with 
the Bank of Italy. We are all paid good 
salaries—and there our remuneration 
stops. That holds good throughout the 
organization from top to bottom. As 
for my own case; I do not make as much 
money now, as president of a bank that 
has more than a quarter of a billion 
dollsrs in resources, as I did when I was 
a member of the firm of L. Scatena and 
Company—from which concern I re- 


Giannini 
President Bank of Italy and California Joint Stock Land Bank 


tired before going into the banking busi- 
ness. 

Those of us who are engaged in bank- 
ing, whether we exercise directing con- 
trol or simply help in carrying out the 
bank’s routine functions, have a distinct 
public responsibility, and if we are to 
deserve the trust that has been reposed 
in us, we should not seek to gain undue 
profits by virtue of our offices, nor 
further private interests through use of 
the bank’s name and standing. 

A bank is in a measure a public serv- 
ice institution. It handles the people’s 
money in much larger proportion than 
it does that of its stockholders, and as 
custodian of these private funds, it must 
stay entirely within certain fundamental 
protective bounds. 

In this characteristic lies the success 
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of the modern banking institution. As 
it is able to serve, in direct ratio will it 
prosper and the banker can never afford 
to forget this. 

Until the advent of branch banking in 
California when the. Bank of Italy es- 
tablished its first branch during the fall 
of 1919, banks had been largely the 
instruments of individuals concerned 
with private or corporate gain. Upon 
the financial acumen of the powerful 
and rather exalted personage in charge 
of its affairs, the bank—and sometimes 
an entire community—depended for 
success. 

The banker’s salary as president and 
his stock dividends totalled only a small 
part of his income; he assured his for- 
tune by accepting and even demanding 
bonuses, by taking advantage of dis- 
counts, by charging higher interest 
rates, by foreclosures wherever there 
was the least excuse, by secret specula- 
tions, by the acceptance of stock gifts 
for financial aid and influence, and by 
many other methods which were consid- 
ered perfectly legitimate. 

These are the practices which must be 
wiped out completely in the banking 
business, for such profits come from the 
weight of the people’s money and not 
through the qualifications of any single 
individual. 

The day of the small banker is pass- 
ing and we ought to get that impressed 
on our minds. I do not say that he has 
done anything reprehensible or misused 
the funds of his bank or ccenducted its 
affairs either illegally or ill-advisedly. 
It is simply that the time has come to 
do things more efficiently and on a big 
scale. 

The business success of the country 
can no longer depend upon the many 
small, scattered banks with widely sep- 
arated bases of operation. The de- 
velopment of our nation’s resources 
demands big capital and large institu- 
tions to handle it in mobile form like 
the direction of an army in the field, 
so that forces can be shifted from place 
to place where most needed. 

This country is the only one of the 


great nations in which branch banking 
is comparatively new. Can’t all these 
bankers who are against the extension 
of branch banking realize that we in 
this country must centralize our finan- 
cial resources in strong groups and 
keep money liquid so that it can flow 
to the points of greatest need? 

We are making it possible, by the ap- 
plication of modern financial principles, 
for the small bankers to double the 
value of their stock holdings, to gain 
higher legitimate dividends than they 
ever received before, and to retain good 
positions in their own banks with relief 
from the worries that used to assail 
them in financial stringencies. 

The small banks, even in interior 
towns, can no longer meet the require- 
ments of intricate and far-reaching 
business demands. Interests of large 
territorial spread can no longer depend 
upon the smaller banks to finance them 
and carry their accounts from town to 
town. 

The huge financing of the war taught 
us the advantages of doing things on a 
big scale, and now we must continue to 
carry on that way, for the world de- 
mands it of us. Banks are not operated 
on the same basis as are concerns en- 
gaged in dealing with tangible commodi- 
ties. Banks, as I have said, are quasi- 
public service institutions, hedged in by 
legislative restrictions that control their 
operation and earnings. Nor can banks 
compete in the same way that merchan- 
dising organizations do. For instance: 
the merest suggestion of a cut in in- 
terest rates—as commercial establish- 
ments slash prices—would result in 
chaos and bring the superintendent of 
banks and his examiners in hot haste to 
demand our books. 

All we can do is, compete in good 
service and good will. We cannot extend 
our accommodations beyond a certain 
point. We must maintain fixed interest 
rates and follow the general rules as to 
security, collateral, time-extensions, 
note-calls and other procedures. There 
are limits to the risks we can take and 
the favors we can extend. 
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Stores and factories can give their 
products away, if they want to, in com- 
petition with their rivals, but the banks 
must follow a groove; they must act so 
that all the world may see. They must 
be ready at all times to pay their de- 
positors in full. 

To do all this obviates the possibility 
of taking chances with the people’s 
money or of misusing it in any way. 
There is in all probability a limit even 
to the service one banking group can 
give, with the result that financial pa- 
tronage will be split up according to 
the service required. 

Years ago I came to the conclusion 
that the operation of branches under one 
control management must be undertaken 
in this country as it has been in Europe. 
Consequently we set about organizing 
our affairs with that end in view. We 
met bitter opposition from all sides, but 
we persevered. 

Recently, opposition is lessening and 
the idea is spreading. We flatter our- 
selves that in this country we started 
far ahead of the processions. The others 
will have to come to it. We are fol- 
lowing our present course because we 
believe it is the proper method by which 
to conduct banking business, and not be- 
cause we want to undertake competition 
or Wipe out opposition. 


The banks with branches make ex- 
ceedingly liberal offers to those they 
wish to buy out and give the officers and 
employees the opportunity to continue 
in their positions. 

Others engaging in branch banking 
are following a course similar to ours 
and I am sure that with careful man- 
agement—such as I know they are 
capable of giving——they will succeed, as 
we are. 

I hope, that eventually there may be 
uniform banking laws throughout the 
United States to permit interstate 
branch banking within the bonds of 
utility, but I am afraid that this will 
not be—at least for a long time. The 
states are jealous of their individual 
rights and of their freedom to make 
such laws as they please within their 
borders, and I scarcely believe they will 
relinquish these rights in the interest 
of general financial betterment. How- 
ever, some day it may be brought about. 

The “chain of banks” conception of 
our operations is an erroneous one. Our 
branches are all parts of one institution, 
directed by one management with spe- 
cial reference to local requirements and 
conditions and each contributing direct- 
ly with all of its strength and loyalty, 
to the common good of the whole. 
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Bankers Association. 





SAVE YOUR BANK MONEY 


Do not cash checks for strangers 


In opening accounts for strangers do not permit withdrawals 
against items before returns have been received. 

Before cashing checks bearing alleged endorsement of your 
depositor call up the depositor and see if he endorsed the 


If in doubt as to whether a check is genuine, before cashing, 
verify signature or call up depositor. 
and the check is a forgery, the presenter will leave the check 
and the bank in a hurry.—Protective Department, American 


If this action is taken 

















Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Eniror. 





Tue Bankers Macazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager, 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, Tue Banxers Macazinez, 71-73 Murray Street, 








QUESTION: I was given charge re- 
cently of the Bond Register in the bank 
where I am employed. In recording 
the bond transactions, bought and sold, 
it is necessary that I compute yield on 
the bonds. I am rather vague as to the 
proper method of figuring this yield on 
bonds. If you will furnish me with an 
illustrated method of computing the 
yield, using the below transaction as a 
model, I will appreciate it very much: 

“Prov. of Manitoba 6 per cent., 


bought at 1011/4, dated August 16, 1920, 
due August 16, 1925—-what would be 
the yield on same? If above bond was 
bought below par, say, at 9714, how 
would the yield be figured?”—R. L. K. 


ANSWER: The method for figuring the 
yield on bonds is not difficult if one has in 
mind the theory on which such calculations 
are based. In a position such as R. L. K.’s, 
however, it is an unnecessary waste of time 
for the bank employee to make these cal- 
culations himself. Practicaliy all bankers 
and brokers obtain the yield by consulting 
“bond tables,” which are put up in compact 
form in small book size, and may be ob- 
tained from any financial book store. These 
tables give at a glance the correct yield 
of any bond having a maturity ranging from 
six months to 100 years. All that is neces- 
sary to know is the purchase price of the 
bond, the length of time to maturity, and 
the interest rate. With these in mind it is 
a simple matter to turn to the proper page, 
and instantly read the correct yield. If the 
bank in which R. L. K. is employed does not 
have such a bond table, he can easily obtain 
one through any investment house with 
which his institution does business. The 
possession of one will be invaluable to him 
in his work. 

It is well, however, to understand the 
theory on the basis of which the yield is 
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calculated. In general, there are two types 
of yield which should be borne in mind. 
The first of these may be called the present 
or straight income yield, with no allowance 
made for discount received or premium paid, 
which will later have to be adjusted when 
the face value of the bond ($100) is paid at 
maturity. In this case the yield is obtained 
by dividing the amount of the annual in- 
terest by the cost (purchase price) of the 
bond. For instance, in the case in ques- 
tion: $6.00 divided by $101.50 equals .0591 
or 5.91 per cent. Or if the bond is pur- 
chased below par, the yield will be $6.00 
divided by $97.50 equals .0615 or 6.15 per 
cent. 

The second type of yield is known as the 
“yield to maturity”. This is the type com- 
monly in use among all bankers and invest- 
ment men, and forms the basis for the 
computation of all bond tables. The exact 
calculation of the yield is worked out in 
the bond tables by logarithms. The theory 
upon which these are based is clearly ex- 
plained by the quotation given below from 
a book of bond tables which we have before 
us. (This particular set of tables happens 
to be called “Universal Bond Values Tables” 
and is published by the Financial Publishing 
Co. and issued through the courtesy of 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co.) We take the lib- 
erty of quoting as follows: 

“The formula according to which these 
tables were computed assumes that when a 
bond is purchased at a Premium, an amount 
must be reserved from each coupon as it 
matures, which, invested at the rate which 
the bonds yield at the cost price, will exactly 
accumulate to the Premium during the life 
of the bonds; and, conversely, that the pur- 
chaser of a bond at a discount is assumed 
to receive the rate of yield upon the amount 
originally invested, and in order to do 8, 
can borrow, in anticipation of the increase to 
par value, at a rate equal to the yield rate, 
and in amount sufficient to total to the dis- 
count at the end of the life of the bond. 

“In other words, an amount sufficient to 
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amortize the Premium or to accumulate to 
the discount during the life of the bonds, 
is assumed to receive interest at the rate the 
bonds yield at cost. This is the generally 
accepted practice in computing Bond Values 
Tables.” 

In illustrating roughly the above theory 
by simple mathematics (without taking into 
consideration the matter of interest on the 
amounts set aside to amortize the Premium 
or to accumulate to the Discount) we note 
that the bond was issued on August I6, 
1920, and for the sake of simplicity we will 
assume that it was purchased on August 16, 
1922, having three years to run to maturity. 
As the par value of the bond is $100 and the 
purchase price 10114, the premium or loss of 
$1.50 will have to be amortized over the 
three year period. In other words, one-third 
of the loss, or 50 cents will be deducted each 
year from the annual interest of $6.00. This 
wil give an actual income or interest each 
year, if held to maturity, of $5.50. Dividing 
$5.50 by $101.50 we will obtain a yield of 
approximately 5.42 per cent. 

Conversely, if the bond is purchased at 
971, on the same date, it is evident that in 
order to figure the correct yield the discount 
or profit of $2.50, which will be received at 
maturity, will have to be apportioned over 
the three-year period; $2.50 divided by three 
equals 83 cents. This amount added to the 
regular annual interest of $6.00 gives a total 
of $6.83. Dividing this figure by $97.50 we 
obtain a yield of approximately 7.01 per 
cent 


QUESTION: From time to time our 
bank has been offered on option the 
commercial paper of a well known glove 
manufacturer. Can you tell me any- 
thing about the seasonal borrowing 
periods in this industry, as well as the 
general business situation this year? 
How often should a glove manufacturer 
turn his capital a year?—F. F. W. 


ANSWER: Almost 90 per cent. of the 
glove industry in this country centers around 
Johnstown and Gloversville, New York. 
Prospects for this year appear to be good, 
and there is quite an active demand, in 
marked contrast to the situation two years 
‘go when the bottom dropped out of the 
market, goods could not be moved, and all 
glove manufacturers experienced heavy 
losses. If you will look over the surplus 
account of your manufacturer you will prob- 
ably find that in 1921 he suffered a very 
heavy decrease, due to inventory deprecia- 
“tion. Last year, however, he should have 
gained some of this back. Prices in the 
industry this year are on the uptrend, due 
to the rise in the price of raw leather, and 
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a healthy business outlook is in sight, de- 
spite the somewhat uncertain conditions 
caused by rising prices. Glove manufacturers 
usually begin to manufacture in January 
for the next winter’s market. Their chief 
borrowing period is from February to Sep- 
tember and October. All finished goods in 
this business formerly were shipped in Sep- 
tember, October and November, and there 
were no collections until November 10. At 
the present time, however, manufacturers 
are shipping jobbers as early as May, and 
retailers in September, October and Novem- 
ber. Jobbers are also getting shorter terms 
than formerly—generally sixty days. 

As collections come in during the fall, 
manufacturers should clean up their bank, 
and open market obligations. During the 
months of October, November and Decem- 
ber. therefore, their borrowings should either 
be in process of liquidation or reduced to 
the low peak of the year. A glove man- 
ufacturer turns his capital at a maximum 
of two and one-half to three times a year. 


QUESTION: Not long ago there was 
brought to me for analysis the state- 
ment of a manufacturer of ladies’ shoes. 
The only previous figures I have to com- 
pare these with are from the company’s 
balance sheet of six months earlier in 
the same year. I am not familiar with 
the inventory and borrowing periods in 
this business, and it is therefore rather 
difficult for me to make an intelligent 
comparison. The manufacturer in ques- 
tion sells his products largely to chain 
stores. Would appreciate any informa- 
tion you have on the subject.—W. P. 


ANSWER: The business you speak of 
is seasonal, revolving largely around the 
spring and winter trade. As this particular 
manufacturer sells his product to chain 
stores, it may be inferred that he manu- 
factures a cheap or medium grade shoe. 
This is usually the type handled by chain 
stores. This sort of business is not so apt 
to be subject to market fluctuations as that 
of higher priced shoes, and during a period 
of depression or slump in demand, is not so 
keenly affected. For instance, in the gen- 
eral depression of 1920 and 1921, manu- 
facturers of this grade of shoe were, in a 
great many cases, able to continue opera- 
tion of their plants at normal capacity. The 
principal borrowing periods are in the win- 
ter and late summer and early fall, when 
inventory is taken on and manufacturing is 
at its height. Goods are usually shipped 
with October 15 and March 15 datings. Ship- 
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ments are made all through the winter, 
summer and fall, but collections do not come 
in in any considerable amounts until the 
dates mentioned above (October 15 and 
March 15). At these periods notes and ac- 
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counts payable should be at their lowes 
Terms are usually 30 days, but due to the 
fact that the manufacturer has to ship 
early, because of the dating terms, his mone, 
is tied up over rather long stretches of time 


au 


Accidental Imprisonment of Clerk Raises Question 
of Getting Out of Locked Vault 


ECENT accidental imprisonment 

of a bank clerk in a modern bank 
vault, and the impossibility, on account 
of the time lock, of opening the vault 
in the usual way, has led to much dis- 
cussion of ways and means of prevent- 
ing accidents of this sort. 

The system adopted by the Guaranty 
Safe Deposit Co., New York, is thus 
explained to the New York Times by 
Vice-President R. J. F. Allen of that 
company : 


The reason we cannot make it easy to get 
out is that we have to make it impossible 
to get in. This talk about air ducts and 
emergency doors is absurd. ‘Tubes would 
only draw fire, and combinations without 
clocks have long been obsolete. 

The principal obstacle to entrance from 
the outside is the time ciock. This is under 
glass on the inside of the door. It is a cog- 
pendulum clock, of which there are four on 
every safe. In case one breaks the next 
can be set. These time clocks operate 
against the bolt center of the great door. 
Until the time clock runs down after being 
set it is impossible to turn the handle that 
releases the steel bolts from their sockets in 
the door jamb. The clock is set like a kitchen 
alarm clock and goes off the same way. The 
clocks are usually set for a half hour to one 
hour ahead of opening time so as to allow 
for possible delays in working the combina- 
tion. A clock can be turned off only from 
the inside of the door. Once the door is 
closed, therefore, the clock can only be 
turned off by some one on the inside. The 
person there does not necessarily know this 
and cannot take advantage of it unless he is 


able to get in touch with some one on the 
outside. 

The only thing to do is to make it in- 
possible for the person shut in to be obliged 
to remain without help. We have a light 
that burns all night in the vault. The other 
lights go out automatically when the door 
is shut, but this light remains. It is above 
the telephone. The telephone connects with 
the central telephone office. Above the tele- 
phone is a typewritten card of instructions, 
advising what to do if locked in the vault 
It gives the telephone number of the night 
watchman who patrols the bank corridors 
all night. The imprisoned person need onl 
tell his plight to this officer. The watchman 
would immediately telephone to the officer 
of the vault and failing to get him, to ever) 
officer in his roll-book of bank officials, until 
he obtained the necessary help. The bank 
officials would then round up the pair who 
control the unified combination figures an 
assemble at the vault door. They agail 
would connect the outside world by tele- 
phone through the central operator ant 
begin their instructions to the man inside 
They would tell him to go to the safe door 
and break the glass that encloses the time 
clocks. Then he would get instructions 0! 
how to release the clock bar. It is a simple 
operation. A child could do it if instructed 
The officers could next spin the knob to th 
opening numbers of the combination. Eat! 
officer has his own disk, his own combina 
tion. One cannot work alone. Each must 
take his turn with the twists and numbers 
Once the combinations were worked out the 
bolts, released by the time bar from inside 
could be pushed out of their sockets an 
the door opened. 
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The Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago 
(occupied January 1, 1923) 


The above building is typical of the many splendid banking structures de- 
signed by the Weary and Alford Company during the past two years. The 
service rendered includes the design and layout of the entire building and 
banking quarters, with all structural, mechanical. electrical, vault and other 
engineering work. Further views, with detailed information as to planning 
and cost are at your disposal. 


May we send you a copy of our portfolio 
“The Work of Weary and Alford Company”? 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Liability of Bank for Securities 
Stolen From Vault 


Harland v. Pe Ell State Bank, Supreme 
Court of Washington, 210 Pac. 
Rep. 681. 


HE defendant bank received 

Liberty Bonds and other securities 

from its customers for safe keep- 
ing. Some of the securities were kept 
in a safe located in the banking room. 
For the service rendered by the bank, 
in taking care of these securities, no 
charge was made. 

The other securities were placed in 
safety deposit boxes located in a vault, 
for which a rental charge was made. 

Burglars entered the bank and blew 
off the door of the safe, taking there- 
from the securities which it contained 
belonging to the bank’s customers. They 
also blew off the inner of two steel 
doors protecting the vault (the outer 
door having been inadvertently left 
open by the cashier) and stole the con- 
tents of the safety deposit boxes. 

It was held that the bank was not 
liable for the securities stolen from the 
safe. But the bank, because of the neg- 
ligence of the cashier in leaving the 
outer door of the vault open, was re- 
sponsible for the securities removed 
from the safety deposit boxes within 
the vault. 


OPINION 
MITCHELL, J.—The Pe Ell State 


Bank in conducting its business was pro- 
vided with a vault containing safety de- 
posit boxes for hire and also a safe 
kept in its banking room outside of the 


vault. The entrance to the vault con- 
sisted! of two thin steel doors, the outer 
one being thicker and stronger than the 
inner one. The inside door of the vault 
fastend with lock and key, the outer 
one locked with bolts inside. The safe 
was \ medium size, having a thick, fire- 


proof door. The inside of it consisted 
of pigeonholes and a so-called burglar- 
proof steel chest fastened with a com- 
bination lock. The bank had received 
certain United States Liberty Bonds 
and War Savings Stamps, the property 
of Leander Crosette and Albert Meade, 
that were kept in safety deposit boxes, 
the rentals for which were paid by them. 
It had also received certain United 
States Liberty Bonds, the property of 
M. E. Harland, Gus Papas, and Ward 
Carper, that were kept in the bank’s 
safe, without compensation. At the close 
of work one day the cashier of the bank, 
who had the active personal manage- 
ment of it, left the banking room with- 
out locking or fastening the outer door 
of the vault. That night the bank was 
burglarized. The outer door of the vault 
was opened, uninjured, and the inner 
door was blown open. The outer door 
of the safe was blown off, and the com- 
bination lock of the steel money chest 
in the safe was blown off without that 
door being opened. The contents of the 
chest were not disturbed. The bonds 
and stamps of the parties mentioned, to- 
gether with similar instruments and se- 
curities belonging to other persons, in- 
cluding the bank, were carried away, 
and have not been recovered. This ac- 
tion followed, in which Harland in his 
original right as to his bonds and as 
assignee of Crosette, Meade, Papas, and 
Carper sued the bank to recover the 
value of the bonds and stamps, together 
with interest. Findings of fact, conclu- 
sions, and judgment were entered in 
favor of the plaintiff for the bonds and 
stamps taken from the vault, but against 
him as to those taken from the safe. 
Each party has appealed from that por- 
tion of the judgment against him. 

We consider the bank’s appeal first. 
Noticing the terms of the written assign- 
ments to the plaintiff by Crosette and 
Meade, the bank contends that the bonds 
and stamps were attempted to be 
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assigned, and that they could not be as- 
signed or transferred according to the 
terms of an act of Congress and admin- 
istrative regulations thereunder of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States. Upon oral argument the point 
was waived as affecting the bonds. How- 
ever, as to both, a fair understanding 
of the words of the assignments sus- 
tains the findings of the trial court that 
they were made for “‘suit and col- 
lection’. We have no doubt the bank is 
fully protected, the beneficial owners 
respectively having testified at the trial 
in support of the assigned causes of 
action. 

The principal contention on the ap- 
peal arises over the findings and con- 
clusions on the merits. It fairly ap- 
pears from all the testimony that the 
door to the safe was a greater obstacle 
to the success of a burglar than the 
inner door of the vault and than the 
outer door of the vault would have been 
had it been locked. Therefrom it is 
heartily insisted by the bank that if the 
outer door of the vault had been locked 
it would have afforded no efficient pro- 
tection against the burglar, and that 
therefore the failure of the bank to lock 
the outer door of the vault did not con- 
stitute negligence for which it is liable 
for the theft of the securities taken from 
the vault. If so, then, had the bank 
carelessly left both doors of the vault 
unlocked or wide open, the loss of the 
valuables therein at the hands of the 
burglar would have created no liability 
against the bank because the burglar had 
demonstrated his superior ability by 
blowing off the door to the safe. The 
rule would apply in the case of a score 
of safes and vaults at the same place, 
the doors of all but the strongest left 
open, if a burglar succeeded in opening 
the strongest one of the lot. The con- 
tention is faulty. The proper rule is, 
did the act of the bank in leaving the 
vault door unlocked constitute want of 
due care, such as a prudent man would 
take under similar circumstances of his 
own property, that caused or permitted 
cr contributed to cause or permit the 
burglary. 


In the case of Memphis R. R. Co. y, 


Reeves, 10 Wall, 176, 19 L. Ed. 909. 


the court said: 


“It is not necessary for him (the 
bailee) to prove that the cause was such 
as releases him, and then to prove af- 
firmatively that he did not contribute to 
it. If, after he has excused himself by 
showing the presence of the overpower- 
ing cause, it is charged that his negli- 
gence contributed to the loss, the proof 
of this must come from those who assert 
or rely on it.” 


In the case of Hunter v. Ricke Bros., 
127 Iowa 108, 102 N. W. 826, it was 
said: 


“And when the presumption which 
obtains contemporaneous with the in- 
jury or loss, and which, as in this case, 
is solely relied upon in chief, is over- 
come by a showing that such injury or 
loss occurred through the operation of 
forces not within the control of the 
bailee, the case must be at an end, unless 
he who complains shall go farther, and 
either disprove the asserted cause of 
loss, or make it appear that a want of 
ordinary care on the part of the bailee 
codperated with such destroying cause” 
—citing cases. 


Van Zile, Bailments (2d Ed.) con- 
cludes Section 204, devoted to “the 
question summed up and the rule set- 
tled”’, by quoting from Claflin v. Meyer, 
75 N. Y. 260, 31 Am. Rep. 467, so 
often cited by this and other courts, as 
follows: 


“Applying these principles to the 
present case, we must hold that when it 
appeared, as it did, that the goods were 
taken from the defendant’s warehouse 
by burglarious entry thereof, the 
plaintiffs should have shown that some 
negligence or want of care, such as 4 
prudent man would take under similar 
circumstances of his own _ property, 
caused or permitted or contributed to 
cause or permit that burglary.” 

The cases and authority cited are in 


harmony with our case of Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. v. Pacific Transfer Co. 
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(Wash.), 208 Pac. 55, wherein, among 
other things, we said: 


“If, on the contrary, when the fact 
of the theft was disclosed, the burden 
rested on the respondent (bailor) to 
show such negligence of the appellant 
(bailee) as contributed to the theft, then 
the judgment must be reversed, because 
it failed to produce such proof.” 


And, while these authorities pertain 
primarily to the burden of proof, they 
show that the burden relates to some act 
of negligence on the part of the bailee 
that contributed to the loss complained 
of so as to fix liability upon the bailee. 

In this view of the law we think the 
evidence in this case shows liability on 
the part of the bank for the bonds and 
stamps stolen from the vault. 

Concerning the plaintiff's cross- 
appeal a different situation is presented. 
As to those bonds the bank was a 
gratuitous bailee. The safe in which 
they were kept was shown to have been 
the safest place in the bank. The cus- 
tomers were familiar with the banking 
room and building, and the means pro- 
vided for the safe-keeping of valuables. 
In the same part of the safe in which 
the bonds in question were kept the bank 
had a quantity of its own property, con- 
sisting of notes, mortgages, Government 
bonds as collateral, and other instru- 
ments, all of which were taken with 
those involved in this action. Conten- 
tion is made that it was the duty of the 
bank to have kept the bonds in the inner 
so-called burglar-proof chest in the safe, 
but the testimony shows that it was de- 
signed and used for the purpose of 
storing the silver and gold coin and 
other money of the bank used in its busi- 
hess, and that the capacity of the chest 
was insufficient for that purpose much 
of the time. It satisfactorily appears 
that the bank exercised reasonable care 
as to the place in which the property 
was kept and in the care it gave to it 
while it was in its custody. The bank 
gave to the bonds not only the same care 
it did to similar property of its own, 
but also that care which we think the 
circumstances required, and which an 

+ 


ordinarily prudent person, in the situa- 
tion of the bank, would bestow upon his 
own property of the same character. 6 
C. J. Bailment, p. 1125, § 65. 

The judgment is in all respects af- 
firmed. 


& 


Bank Liable in Paying Check on 
Forged Indorsement 


Strang v. Westchester County National 
Bank, New York Court of Appeals, 
N. Y. Law Journal, March 12, 1923. 


When a bank pays a check drawn 
upon it by a depositor, and the check 
bears a forged indorsement, the bank 
cannot charge the amount of the check 
against the drawer’s account. It must 
bear the loss itself unless it is able to 
recover the money from the person to 
whom it was paid. 

This rule was applied in the present 
case under somewhat unusual circum- 
stances. It appeared that the plaintiff 
was a depositor in the defendant bank. 
An attorney informed her that a party 
by the name of Remsen desired to bor- 
row money on the security of certain 
real estate which he owned. She there- 
upon drew a check upon the defendant 
bank, payable to the order of herself, 
in the sum of $1100. This check she 
indorsed to the order of Remsen and 
delivered to the attorney. 

She received from the attorney a bond 
and mortgage, purporting to have been 
executed by Remsen and his wife. Asa 
matter of fact, there were no such per- 
sons as Remsen and his wife. The 
property described in the mortgage in 
reality belonged to the attorney and he 
had forged the signatures on both the 
bond and the mortgage. 

The attorney indorsed Remsen’s name 
on the check and collected it from the 
defendant drawee bank. When the facts 
were discovered, the plaintiff brought 
suit against the bank and it was held 
that she was entitled to recover on the 
ground that the check had been paid by 
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the bank upon a forged indorsement. 

Two of the judges of the Court of 
Appeals, by which the case was decided, 
dissented from the prevailing opinion 
In the opinion written by the dissenting 
judges, it was said: “I cannot believe 
that a bank is held to such strict li- 
ability in paying a draft or check as 
that laid down in the prevailing opinion, 
or that the law is so unreasonable as to 
hold a bank liable upon the facts in this 
case”’. 

It is undoubtedly true, as suggested 
in the dissenting opinion, that the rule 
under which the bank was here held 
liable is a strict one. Nevertheless, this 
same rule has been applied in a number 
of cases decided in other jurisdictions 
in cases involving similar facts. 


OPINION 


CARDOZO, J.—Plaintiff had a de- 
posit account with the defendant bank. 
She informed the cashier that she 
wished to make a draft for $1100, pay- 
able to one Homer E. Remsen, to whom 
she was to loan the money on bond and 
mortgage. The cashier told her to make 
the draft to her own order and to in- 
dorse it to the order of Remsen. She 
brought the draft thus indorsed to one 
Bushnell, a lawyer. Bushnell gave her 
in return a bond, signed, as it seemed, 
by Homer E. Remsen and Alice, his 
wife; exhibited a mortgage signed in the 
same way, and made out a certificate 
that the mortgagors were the owners of 
the mortgaged property free from all 
incumbrances. In truth there were no 
such persons. The owner was Bushnell, 
and his supposed clients were fictitious. 
He told the plaintiff that he had once 
been the owner of the property, but 
that he had sold it two years before to 
Remsen, and owned it no longer. The 
draft was paid by the bank upon the 
indorsement of the attorney in the name 
of the fictitious client. His. suicide a few 
days afterwards laid bare his crime. The 
plaintiff notified the bank that the draft 
had been paid without right and sued 
to recover the money charged to her ac- 
count. The Trial Term gave judgment 





in her favor. The Appellate Division 
reversed, and granted a new trial. An 
appeal to this court followed. 

We think the appeal must be sus- 
tained. The defendant was without au- 
thority to disburse the plaintiff’s money 
except in accordance with her orders, 
It acted at its peril if it paid upon a 
forged indorsement (Shipman v. Bank 
of State of N. Y., 126 N. Y., 318). We 
cannot escape the conclusion that this is 
what it did. A different case would be 
here if the plaintiff had dealt with 
Bushnell in the belief that he was Renm- 
sen, intending to make payment to the 
person then before her, though lured 
into that intention by his assumption of 
a fictitious name. In such circumstances 
nice distinctions would have to be drawn 
to determine whether the crime was 
forgery or something else (Phelps v. 
McQuade, 220 N. Y., 232; Mercantile 
Nat. Bank of the City of N. Y. v. Sil- 
verman, 148 App. Div., 1, aff'd on 
opinion below, 210 N. Y., 567; First 
Nat. Bank v. Am. Exchange Nat. Bank, 
170 N. Y., 88; 3 Williston on Contracts, 
sec. 1517). That is not what happened. 
The plaintiff did not intend to deal with 
Bushnell, either under that name or any 
other name. She did not know Remsen, 
who was represented to be the owner, 
but she knew that he was not Bushnell, 
for Bushnell so informed her. He told 
her, as we have seen, that the property 
had once been his, but that he had 
parted with his ownership. In these cir- 
cumstances the crime of forgery was 
committed when he signed the names of 
Homer and Alice Remsen to the bond 
which charged them with the debt 
(United Cigar Stores Co. v. Am. 
Raw Silk Co., Inc., 184 App. Div., 217, 
aff'd 229 N. Y., 532; Nat. Surety Co. 
v. Nat. City Bank, 184 App. Div., 771; 
Mercantile Nat. Bank v. Silverman, 
supra; Phelps v. McQuade, supra). 
The crime was committed again when 
he signed their names to the mortgage, 
adding a certificate of acknowledgment 
in the name of a fictitious notary. It 
was committed once again upon his in- 
dorsement of the check. What he did 
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was not the less a forgery because it 
has turned out in the end that the bor- 
rower was a myth (Shipman v. Bank of 
State of N. Y., supra; Seaboard Nat. 
Bank v. Bank of America, 193 N. Y., 
26; United Cigar Stores Co. v. Am. 
Raw Silk Co., Inc., supra; People v. 
Browne, 118 App. Div., 793, 799; Penal 
Law, sec. 883; Cons. Laws, chap. 40). 
The myth did not exist with the con- 
sent or knowledge of the lender (Neg. 
Inst. Law., Cons. Laws, chap. 38, 
sec. 28). 

The argument is made that the bank 
acted within its rights when it paid the 
check to Bushnell, because Bushnell was 
in truth the owner of the mortgaged 
land. The record does not tell us 
whether his title was unincumbered, but 
ownership, though absolute, would not 
change the nature of his crime. The 
plaintiff did not loan her money to 
Bushnell, content to accept him as a 
borrower. He of all men was excluded. 
She loaned it upon the bond of Homer 
and Alice Remsen, with a mortgage as 
collateral. Undoubtedly she believed 
when she drew her check upon the bank 
that Remsen was an owner of the prop- 
erty and that the mortgage was a valid 
lien. This belief did not mean that 
someone else who had been expressly 
excluded as a borrower had the right, 
because he was the owner, to step into 
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the borrower’s shoes. Remsen, if a real 
person, might have indorsed the draft 
without liability as a forger, however 
fraudulent the statement that he was 
the owner of the land (Phelps v. Mc- 
Quade, supra). Bushnell, having as- 
serted that the borrower was someone 
other than himself, was not at liberty 
to indorse whether he was the owner 
of the land or not. No doubt there are 
border cases where the line is hard to 
draw between the impostor who appro- 
priates what is intended for another, 
and the impostor who deceives by mis- 
representing his responsibility or char- 
acter. We have an illustration in 
Hartford v. Greenwich Bank of City of 
N. Y. (157 App. Div., 448, 215 N. Y., 
726), a case which later opinions have 
said is not to be extended; (United 
Cigar Stores Co. v. Am. Raw Silk Co., 
Inc., supra; Nat. Surety Co. v. Nat. 
City Bank of Brooklyn, 184 App. Div., 
771). In the case at hand the line of 
division is reasonably clear. The plain- 
tiff had no thought that she was ac- 
cepting Bushnell’s bond. The maker of 
the bond was to be the holder of the 
check. 

The order of the Appellate Division 
should be reversed and the judgment of 
the Trial Term affirmed, with costs in 
this court and in the Appellate Division. 
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- IFE is a bank; we open an account at the moment of our 
The bank is scrupulously just; it pays us interest 
on all our savings, but it knows no false generosity. . 
we have brought to life, whether it be the giltedge securities of 
sacrifice or the unredeemable trash of passion, is always in the 
| vaults of life for us to draw against until it is exhausted. 
. . . For what you have given to life is what you are getting 
out of life, with interest; and if what you are getting out of 
| life makes you discontented, there is only one remedy—give to 
life more wisely and more lavishly.—The Strathmorean. 
| 
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The Good Old Days 


RANDFATHER says the “good old days” were 
eg than the present, and that men and women 
then were stronger physically and on a higher 


intellectual plane. 


Don't be alarmed. It’s only human nature kidding us 
again. The only men who were ever justified in longing 
for the “good old days” were Adam and Noah. 


Just as surely as one brick laid 
on another advances the construc- 
tion of a skyscraper, Progress fur- 
thers the betterment of humanity 
year after year. Because we 
Americans are not playing scalp 
tag with wild Indians, feasting on 
corn-bread and bear meat, sport- 
ing homespun clothing and danc- 
ing the minuet is no reason why 
even Grandfather should carry 
his face in a sling and pine for 
the “good old days.” 


Do you suppose the clerks who 
went from New York offices to 
clear the Argonne Forest were less 
substantial than Ethan Allen's 
Green Mountain Boys? 


Is the western farmer degener- 
ating because he travels in a high- 


power automobile instead of on 
a cantankerous bronc? 


Progress moves on wheels— 
not hoofs, today; tomorrow it will 
take to wings. 


Next year will find the world 
miles ahead of this year. It will 
find men getting more enjoyment 
out of life, building more for the 
future, imbued with higher ideals. 
Where there is Progress, this is 
inevitable. 


Experience is the only asset to 
the financial publicist gleaned 
from the “good old days.” Only 
for reference to hundreds of past 
achievements do we, the oldest 
and most experienced group of 
specialists in service to bankers, 
turn back the calendar. 


The Collins Service 


The Recognized Standard cf Financial Advertising 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Banking Riblicity 


Special Section of The Bankers 


Here at the First National 
Bank of Madison we maintain 
a community advertising and 
new business department whose 
purpose is to build business not 
only for the First National 
Bank and Central Wisconsin 
Trust Company but for every 
bank that maintains a reserve 
balance with us. 

That there is a real demand 
for an advertising and new 
business service rendered banks 
in return for an account is evi- 
denced by the way banks have 
rallied to our standard since 
this gratis service was initiated. 
Our country bank business has 
doubled within the past year 
and numerous testimonials from 
our Wisconsin banks are elo- 
quent evidence of the regard in 
which this welcome help is re- 
ceived. 

Through our community ad- 
vertising and new business de- 
partment we are serving repre- 
sentative larger and smaller 
banks over the state. Some of 
these banks are almost as large 
as our own. Most of them, 
however, are located in the 
smaller towns. 

As far as these smaller town 
banks are concerned with ad- 
vertising and new business 
problems, | believe their situa- 
tion is about as follows: They 
have been convinced that ad- 
vertising constitutes a good in- 
vestment in winning new ac- 
counts and making old ones 
more valuable. They want to 
tie their bank up with com- 
munity events. They want 
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A Community New Business Department 
By W. E. Walker 


Director New Business Department First National Bank and 
Central Wisconsin Trust Co., Madison, Wis. 


localized material for their ad- 
vertising but they don’t find 
time to get up material of this 
nature themselves and hesitate 
about the effectiveness of such 


















material when they do get it up. 
Most of these bankers from the 
smaller towns do not feel that 
they can afford the services of 
an agency in the preparation of 
their copy and in doing the 
dozen and one things they want 
done in connection with their 
new business plans. For the 
response with which our service 


(Continued on page 6&3) 











A Step Forward in Branch Banking 


EET © mn, eG GA Bh Goeug 
of the new unit system of banking developed by the Manufactur- 
ers Trust Company for its eight offices in Manhattan, Brooklyn and 
office is im direct charge of a Vice-President equal in authority to the 
president of a local bank. . . Each office intimately understands the 
business and banking needs of the district served. . . Each office takes 
an aggressive interest in the business welfare of its neighborhood 
customers. . - Each office is backed by the entire resources of the 








This bank, with eight offices in New York City, Brooklyn 
and Queens, makes the point in the above advertisement that 


each of its offices operates like an independent bank; 


that 


the customer can avail himself of the same personal service 
that he would expect to find in an independent local bank. 
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W HAT might be termed 
the “Four Per Cent. 
Urge”, is still in very wide 
use by banks as a magnet 
with which 
savings accounts. 
“We Pay Four Per Cent. 
on Time’ Deposits!” Very 
well! 


to attract new 


And so, the chances 
are, does every other bank 
in town. Why is your four 
per cent. any 
that of any other bank, and 
why, on the basis of this 


better than 


argument alone, should a de- 
positor choose your bank in 
preference to the XYZ bank? 
If your bank were the only 
this aspect 
would change somewhat. But 
this appeal, which at best 
its faults, 
played as to render its ef- 
fectiveness a very doubtful 
quantity. ro 


one in town 


has is so- over- 


THE QUESTION arises, why 
do people open savings ac- 
counts, and what moves them 
to keep these accounts after 
they have opened them? One 
of the reasons which is given 
popular that 
they like to have the feeling 
of “money in the bank”. An- 


credence is 


other popular thory is that 
people save because of the 
fear of future want and 
privation—that they save to 
provide for their comfort 
and freedom from anxiety in 
the declining years of life. 


















































Do statistics bear this out? 
Usually there is some- 
thing back of these reasons 
—something which while it 
may have assumed no defi- 
nite form in the mind’s eye, 
is in itself both definite and 
tangible. By this is meant 
that people with savings ac- 
counts have some definite ob- 
ject, or objects, in mind even 
though sub-consciously, to- 
ward which the amount of 
a savings account might at 
some time be applied—a 
house, a victrola, a $1000 
bond, an education for the 
youngster, a trip to Califor- 
nia, a fur coat, or what not. 


@ 


A DEFINITE object, obvious- 
ly, serves as a spur to the 
business of saving. Here is 
something tangible. ““Name 
a home of your own”, says 
a Chicago bank, “‘as the ob- 
ject of your ‘Definite Object 
Savings Account’ ”’. Perhaps 
you can scare your prospec- 
tive saver into opening a sav- 
ings account—perhaps you 
can persuade him to save be- 
cause of the satisfaction it 
will give him to feel that he 
has ‘money in the bank”. 
But won't it smooth the path 
somewhat if you suggest to 
him some definite object to- 
end to 
Help him visualize that ob- 
ject, and thus give him a 


ward which save. 


definite and concrete incen- 
tive toward saving. 


& 


THE ATTITUDE of some banks 
toward the subject of bank 
service bears a resemblance 
to Ed. Howe’s remark that 
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“everybody talks about the 
weather, but nobody does 
anything about it’. 

The First National Bank 
of Bingville decides that it 
will become “The Bank 
of Personal Service”—and 
talks Service, 
Service, Service in all of its 
advertising. It 


thereupon 


writes so 
much, talks so much, and 
thinks so much about Service 
that it never has time to 
give any. 

Now real honest-to-good- 
ness bank service, particu- 
larly where it applies to 
making a man’s banking re- 
lations more convenient to 
him, is a very important 
matter. 

If you will show John 
Smith how you can make it 
easier and more convenient 
for him to do business with 
your particular bank rather 
than with just any old bank 
—then you will at least get 


a hearing from him. 


@ 


For Many people banking 
by mail is more convenient 
than going to the bank in 
person. It may be noted 
that banks are advertising 
this service widely at the 
present time. 

There are numerous it 
stances where people who 
could use the service do not 
quite know how banking by 
mail is gone about. They 
are anxious to be told, and 
they will lend a willing eat 
to the bank that explains 
them how simple and cor 
venient a matter it is to bank 
by mail. 
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A Community New Busi- 
ness Department 
(Continued from page 681) 


has been greeted by the limited 
number of Wisconsin banks we 
ate serving in this way, I be- 
lieve our effort must meet the 
member banks’ varying re- 
quirements. 

Briefly stated, our proposition 
is this. If a bank in a sec- 
tion that we are now not serv- 
ing keeps a portion of its sur- 
plus funds with the First Na- 
tional of Madison, we will pay 
3 per cent. interest on this dor- 
mant account and without any 
additional charge whatever, fur- 
nish the bank with an adver- 
tising and new business service 
that we have every reason to 
believe is of considerable bene- 
fit. 

Our service consists in part 
of the writing of all of a bank’s 
advertising copy, form letters, 
circulars and newspaper ad- 
vertisements to fit particular 
needs. We also prepare pub- 
licity material for the press, 
such as educational stories on 
investments and news notes on 
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The Wyoming Nationa} welcomes the ac- 
counts of women. Pay your bills 
by check on this bank 


Conseht us at any 
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v yoming National Bank 








West Market at Franklin Street 
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Today that dream is an sccomplished [ 
Eleven offices of the Indus- 


How has it come shout? Our daily 
experiences answer this question 
Broad minded principles founded this 


PROVIDENCE 
Ove 


PAWTUCKET NEWPORT 











Thirty-five _years ago a dream 
—today a magnificent reality 


“THiaty-Five years, ago « group of Rhode dank. are ts 
Islanders dreamed of 1 bank that would extend consider it a p 


its service conveniently to every carner of the State constant source of pride 





INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $90,000,000 
Member of Federal Reserve System 


WOONSOCKET BRISTOL WESTERLY FASCOAG WARREN WICKFORD & PROVIDENCE 


to us that we serve so many 


FQ] Good will is the foundation of any 
bank's succes. We have cultivated the 














Bridging the gap between concept and accomplished fact. 
A graphic depiction of the growth of a bank that has ex- 
panded in thirty-five years to the extent that its eleven 
offices serve 100,000 people; every sixth person in the State of 


Rhode Island. 


banking and business condi- 
tions. We are continually of- 
fering new business ideas and 
suggestions that we have 
worked out here to advantage 
and that other banks we are 
serving have found to be valu- 
able. 

If a bank has window or 
lobby display space available, 
we keep the cashier or any other 
member of the bank force 
designated well supplied with 
ideas which enable the bank to 
make good use of this space at 
very little expense. In fact, 
most of our ideas and sugges- 
tions are aimed to bring in as 
much business as possible and 
to enable the bank to do as 
much as possible in the field of 
advertising and new business 
development without spending 





very much money in their effort. 
And we find that that feature 
appeals to most bankers in the 
smaller communities. Of course, 
the more coéperation we get 
from the local bankers and the 
more money they decide to 
spend, the greater are the re- 
sults we can expect. A small 
advertising appropriation in 
several instances, however, has 
grown to good proportions be- 
cause of the results accom- 
plished at first on a small scale. 

If a bank has no facilities in 
the town for getting out form 
letters, we can even print them 
here on our machines if we are 
supplied with stationery for, of 
course, ours is primarily a copy 
and idea service. From time to 
time, however, we do supply the 
members of our community new 
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The Woolworth Building is a 
classic example of what can be 
accomplished with nickels and 
dimes. The reproduction of this 
great structure may serve well as 
the background for a savings ad- 
vertisement on the value of ‘‘small 
change” when consistently saved 
over a period of time. In the 
atiove advertisement of a Phila- 
delphia bank the copy has brought 
this latter point out strongly. 


business department with thrift 
talks, cards, pamphlets, etc., at 
cost where we can get better 
prices on printing here in Madi- 
son or where we are putting out 
material of this type ourselves, 
in which case the members 
served are given the advantage 
of quantity production. 

In the regular course of this 
work, we help develop a bank’s 
farmer business by mail, help 
rent safe deposit boxes, make 
dormant savings accounts ac- 
tive, reach newcomers in such a 
way as to get their business, 
secure children’s accounts, de- 
velop investment business, put 
a great deal of effort on the 
savings department and build 
checking account deposits. 
These are a few of the things 


we are doing for our member 
banks. 

In short, we are trying to 
make our community new busi- 
ness department a clearing- 
house for our member banks’ 
new business activities. Any 
idea that is worked sucessfully 
here in Madison or by any one 
of our banks is passed along 
for others’ use. 

When a bank starts an ac- 
count with the First National 
Bank of Madison for the pur- 
pose of the codperation we ex- 
tend in the field of advertising 
and new business work, we aim 
to call on the bank if it is in 
this section of the state for the 
purpose of surveying the local 
situation, getting an idea of 
what new .business activities 
have made up the bank’s pro- 
gram and determining just 
what features of the bank’s 
service can be used to the best 
advantage in its advertising. 
This done, we are much better 
prepared to work with that 
member bank for new business 
than we would otherwise be. 

In case a visit to the bank 
is not practical, we have the 
banker outline as thoroughly as 
possible just what work of this 
nature he has undertaken dur- 
ing the past year or so, whether 
he has been doing newspaper or 


direct mail advertising, what his 
facilities are for getting out 
form letters, the condition of 
his mailing lists if he has any, 
the standing of the bank with 
the local editor and what de 
partments the banker thinks 
should be featured in the com. 
munity. This complete informa. 
tion helps a lot in the prepara. 
tion of localized copy to fit the 
bank’s particular requirements. 

We have had no occasion to 
solicit - testimonials from ow 
member banks as to the value 
of our coéperative work but a 
few statements taken here and 
there from regular correspond- 
ence indicate how this help is 
received: 

“About fifty savings banks 
went out on your first savings 
ad”, wrote one bank the other 
day. “If convenient, we should 
like to have you send some copy 
for follow-up advertisements 
along the same line. We can 
assure you that the material you 
furnish is of great help to us, 
and we wish to thank you for 
your aid.” 

“When we opened the at- 
count with you, I was a little 
skeptical about what you would 
be able to do for us”, is the 
frank statement from one of 
our first member bankers, “and 
I wish to assure you that | 





Investment advertising of the type reproduced above loses 
none of its quality of convincingness simply because it is 
adorned with a few illustrations and a layout which makes 


it pleasing to the eye. 
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am very well pleased with what 
you are doing.” 

“Incidentally, this bank was 
paying $40 a month for a com- 
mercial service before we of- 
fered our help. As this was 
one of the first banks to enroll, 
they started with an initial de- 
posit of $1000. Today that de- 
posit is near $30,000, the bank 
has discontinued its commercial 
service and just yesterday the 
cashier told me that this bank 
in a small community gained 
$140,000 in deposits during the 
past year while its competitor 
lost $60,000. 

“| have your letter together 
with the advertising which I as- 
sure you is very satisfactory”, 
writes another cashier whose 
small bank is located off the 
railroad. “According to our 
new business we have been get- 
ting lately, I am sure it is due 
to the good advertising we are 
getting from you and I assure 
you it is highly appreciated.” 

Contrasted with these replies 
from small town banks are fol- 
lowing statements which come 
from institutions we are serving 
that are almost the size of our 
bank: 

“I have received yours of the 
fifteenth with copy for the let- 
ter. I think the letter is a fine 
one and we'll use it a little 
later. We had a very wonderful 
day yesterday. Your material 
is of great use and you will 
notice we use it continually.” 

“We desire to acknowledge 
receipt of your two letters of 
recent date and to thank you 
for the service which you are 
rendering. The letters you en- 
closed are very good and we 
are sure they will be of great 
benefit to us. Will you please 
run off 300 copies of the en- 
closed letter at your earliest 
convenience >” 

“The copy that you sent in 
your letter of the first is very 
good, especially the localized 
matter. I like to work our bank 
into as much of this material 














At Night 
at The Union Trust 


Beanses in the morning six mornings 
a week every week in the year a force of 
men are working at The Union Trust. 
They’re the night force sorting hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars worth of checks and drafts that 
come in on the night mails, so that these same 
items may be ready for collection or forwarding 
bright and early in the morning. 
This department saves the business men of Cleve- 
land and of all Northern Ohio thousands of 
dollars each year by putting funds into circula- 
tion and productive use eight, ten, twelve and 
sometimes forty-eight hours earlier than normal. 
This department is one of the ways this great 
bank has adopted to save for its customers by 
getting them their money earlier, by hours and 
sometimes by days. 
It is one of the devices which The Union Trust 
employs to hasten and to cheapen the cost of 
ing business, by reducing the “time in transit” 


of its customers’ money to the irreducible 








the UNION TRUST co. 


Resources over 260 Millions 

















Giving the public a graphic picture of what goes on inside 
a big bank at night. The Union Trust Co., of Cleveland, 
tells how its night force of mail tellers saves valuable hours 
for its customers by getting items ready for forwarding or 
collection far ahead of the normal schedule. 


as possible, and you have done 
that very effectively. Your ar- 
ticle is very fine indeed and we 
will certainly make use of it in 
our monthly paper.” 

The following statement from 
a banker in a small town is 
typical of dozens of statements 
received that prove to us that 
we are performing for our 
bankers a service that is appre- 
ciated to such an extent that it 
is winning their everlasting 


good will and new business as 
well: 

“We are in receipt of your 
valued letter and the advertis- 
ing matter for which we thank 
you. In regard to this matter, 
wish to say that this is just 
what we are in need of. We 
will be glad to pay for this 
service.” 

I could go on taking similar 
extracts from correspondence, 
but even these extracts, how- 
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'¥ EGYPTIAN, even 
the king, was subject to 
the Trial of the Dead; 
eae 

4 the greatest possi- 
ble dishonor. nite debt, secured by 
a mummy,were not paid,the debtor 


forfeited not only his own burial, 
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S. Ww. STRAUS & CO. 


OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES 


STRAUS BUILDING—Clark and Madison Streets 
Telephone Franklin 4646 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVBSTOR 


“Weighing the Heart in the Scales of Trah” 


A Mummy as Security 


cation will be sent to any interested 
investor upon request. Ask for 


ESTABLISHED 1082 








This advertisement appeared at a time when popular in- 


terest in the 


of King Tut-ankh-Amen was at its height. 


excavation of the then newly discovered tomb 


Tne story told 


here of what happened in ancient Egypt if a debt secured by 
a mummy was not paid is highly interesting. 


ever, fail to equal the expres- 
sions of gratitude we receive 
from member bankers on their 
personal calls. 

Among the most interesting 
features of this work is the 
handling of special requests for 
material, for these requests call 
for almost everything bearing 
on bank advertising and new 
business development work. 

It just happens that I have 
three letters before me that are 
going to’ member bankers this 
morning, each in reply to re- 
quests for material. 

One of these letters contains 
localized copy for two pages in 
the bank’s house organ, a pub- 


licity story for the paper on 
the redemption 
bonds, and rules and regula- 
tions, scoring and other details 
for an employees’ new business 
contest this bank is going to 
put on. 

The second letter has a series 
of localized newspaper adver- 
tisements that will be run as 
short heart-to-heart, straight- 
from-the-shoulder talks by the 
cashier to the people of his 
community on the banking sit- 
uation there. The cashier’s sig- 
nature cut will appear at the 
bottom of the advertisements. 
In addition, it has enclosed a 
half-dozen general newspaper 


of Victory 


advertisements that the cashier 
requested, a suggested display 
for the bank’s exhibit at the fair 
and a letter to newcomers tp- 
gether with a suggestion for its 
use. It is suggested that the 
bank induce the newspaper 
without cost to send the paper 
free for one month to each new 
arrival. We're doing that here 
and it means that the paper se- 
cures 90 per cent. of these new- 
comers as permanent subscrib- 
ers. The bank will receive the 
credit for sending the month's 
subscription to enable the new- 
comer to get in touch with 
things in his new home town 
and in most cases it means the 
newcomer is going to do his 
banking business at the bank 
which has manifested this live 
interest in his behalf. 

The third letter contains five 
suggested letters to go to dor- 
mant savings accounts from 
which the cashier may take his 
choice, a letter to babies, some 
newspaper advertisements in- 
cluding a holiday advertisement 
and a suggested arrangement 
for a holiday window display. 

Ordinarily, however, we fore- 
see the wants of the banks and 
keep them supplied with copy 
and ideas for new business ac- 
tivities, thus making it neces- 
sary only occasionally for 4 
member bank to make special 
requests. When requests of this 
nature come in, of course, they 
are taken care of promptly for 
the needs of member banks take 
precedence over our own work 

We feel that this advertising 
and new business service we 
are rendering banks constitutes 
the most valuable help and the 
most appreciated assistance 
that we have ever been able to 
perform for our correspondents 


E>) 
“Are You Saving for the Fu- 
ture?” is the title of an it 
teresting folder on savings dit 
tributed by the Commercial 
Savings Bank and Trust Co. 
Toledo. 
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Getting 6500 New Accounts in Six Months 


How an Employees’ Club Did the “Can’t Be Done” 


By Gerald B. Burtnett 
Assistant Advertising Manager California Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


New accovnr contests come 
and go. This is the story of a 
contest that came and: proved so 
popular that it just won’t go. 

We had watched with inter- 
est, enthusiasm and wonder the 
machinations of the hundreds 
contests that 
spring up among banks from 
month to month. Some, like 
the Cleveland Trust Company’s 
Booster Campaign seemed to 
juggernaut their way over 
every obstacle, others gasped 
for breath and died from lack 
of interest. 

So with a good point from 
one and a list of don’ts from 
another we opened the first day 
of the greatest campaign for 
new business ever undertaken 
by a Los Angeles bank. 

May 15, 1922, was the day 
selected by President or rather 
General Chaffey as the zero 
hour for attack on every bank 
account in the neighborhood of 
members of his fifty-two teams. 
November 15 was the deadline. 

Start with us on May 15, a 
dear, bracing, California day 
and we shall try to describe how 
we “put it over’. 


of new account 


For several weeks preceding 
the opening date plans were 
made, letters, bulletins and cir- 
culars prepared, so that on 
May 13 each employee received 
4 personal letter signed by the 
president enclosing material ex- 
planatory of the drive. 

Herein was announced the 
founding of a 50 Million Club 
with aim and object of raising, 
through personal solicitation, 
the total resources from $40,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000. Each 
employee was advised of his 
assignment io a team under the 
Supervision of a captain. Cap- 
tains were inade responsible to 
majors recruited from the 


officers of the bank. 
Majors in turn reported to 
colonels, senior officials, in 
charge of divisions, who in turn 
were responsible to the general. 
Correspondence and orders were 
phrased in military form and 
with this sound martial founda- 
tion we swung into line. 

The first bulletin said in part 
—“Our greatest problem will be 
to dispose of ‘No time—Too 


junior 
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Busy’—We're all in the same 
boat—If we haven’t time now 
we never will have— Your spare 
moments can be made profitable 
to you.” 

To show appreciation in a 
material way of the efforts ex- 
pended by employees a merit 
system was instituted. <Ac- 
counts secured were classed ac- 
cording to savings or commer- 
cial departments and certain 
merits given for amounts from 
$5 up. At the end of the cam- 
paign each merit was worth 25 
cents. Individual and team 
prizes for highest number of 
accounts obtained and largest 
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A NEW-WORLD BANK 


IN AN OLD-WORLD SETTING 


“The Bashers Trust 


a ey wd 
ee The ‘endome, Paris. 


This office. as well as each of one thove other offsces in 
New York, LS the Bankers True Company: 


From this fact, much follows. 


Our Pars Office w ew oe 
Core ee 


} tga bank for 


travelers, —camvensently acceamble to 
the pemcipal Gnancial and shopping districts of Paris for 
business or pleasure. 


those abroad on 


or a A tap an a 
methods. Ir ivaleo « Europea» bank 


Inia bana iterntonal bak, —commanding ee 
Ficiipemnatatatcligedigusd de 


chon 


Tes in 20 Ol-Weeld soning our Paris Ofce daly 
coder the comple Gaancinl Review of « New We 


« local, 


Dewnsown Office: Filth Avenue Office: 
at qond Serent 


6 Well Sercer 


~ 0g 


Sth Server Ofhce 
at Maduswe Avenue 








Paris Office: 5 and § Place Vendome 
Telegeph and Coble Addvew: Bankerust, Pane 


From Wall street to Place Vendome. 


An advertisement 


in behalf of the Paris office of the Bankers Trust Company— 


and an unusually good one. 


It would be a difficult matter 


to improve on this advertisement either from a standpoint 


of layout, or of copy. 
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Investment News to Your Door 
BY MEANS OF 


The Northwest's First 
Radio Market Service 


Daily Radio Program 


Affitrared with Northwestera Nasional Bank 














A reproduction of the cover of 
the daily program of the radio 
broadcasting schedule of a Min- 
neapolis bank. This bank was the 
first in the Northwest to establish 
a radio market service. The pro- 
gram contains, in addition to the 
broadcasting schedule, a _ history 
of the development of the bank’s 
radio service, and an outline of 
various other services and facili- 
tiles offered by the bank. 


aggregate balance swelled the 
total of rewards. 

A quota of ten new accounts 
had to be credited to each mem- 
ber before being eligible to 
prize money. Upon obtaining 
his quota a sterling silver quota 
button was presented to him. 

When his total reached twen- 
ty new accounts the “Order of 
the Blue Vase”, a gold pin with 
a vase in blue enamel, became 
his property. This idea was 
taken from Peter B. Kyne’s 
story of the “Go-Getter”, copies 
of which we recirculated, read 
and initialed by every team 
member. 

Tabulation of accounts was 
recorded in a positive way. For 
instance, Bill Jones convinced 
Tom Brown that his checking 
account belonged at the Fed- 
eral Branch of California Bank. 
Tom assented and promised to 
open his account next day. Bill 
wrote out an identification card 
bearing his name and suggested 
that Tom present it when mak- 
ing his deposit. 


Tom presented this card next 
day and the new account desk 
transferred Bill’s name to the 
central file card line “intro- 
duced by” and stamped the 
card “Credit Merit System”. 
When this card appeared in the 
central filing department it 
was segregated, the employee’s 
name, name of _ depositor, 
amount of deposit and branch 
and date opened, put on the em- 
ployee’s card in the 50 Million 
Club file. 

At the close of the contest it 
was ascertained whether the ac- 
counts remained open thirty 
days. If so the employee was 
credited with the average bal- 
ance during that time and 
merits paid him on that balance. 

Officers of the bank and mem- 


bers of the campaign commit. 
tee were exempt from cash pay. 
ment for accounts secured ql. 
though all such accounts wer 
credited to their individual anj 
divisional scores. 

The vital problem of retaining 
the first proud blush of en. 
thusiasm was met in this way 

Five months of campaigning 
lay before us. Each month 
gave us thirty days to work on 
a feature of our service or pol- 
icies. 

So with a bang we started 
May 15 on our Pioneers’ Can- 
paign. Newspaper advertising 
reminded the public that Cali- 
fornia Bank was the pioneer in 
branch banking in California 
Folders to our depositors im- 
pressed them of the aid they 


Bringing together two groups of specialists 
in the two great fields of banking 


Announcing the consolidation of the Irving Bank and 
Columbia Trust Company which typifies 


in modern banking + + 


ice of the depontor at exch 
offices ll be the combined 


COM 


anew trend 


IRVING BANK- COLUMBIA TRUST 


New mt me 


PANY 


Ac aecenen overew 








When.two well-known New York banks, formerly the Irving 
National Bank and the Columbia Trust Company were mer 


into one institution, 


tion in full page advertisements in the New York 
above advertisement is typical of the style followed 


the consolidation was given much atten- 


apers. The 
- in this 


series of advertisements, which prought before the public the 


added facilities for banking service offered by the 


bank. 


consolidated 
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had been to the bank in its 
pioneering activities and solic- 
ited names of prospective cus- 
tomers. These names, thousands 
of which we obtained, each re- 
ceived a signed letter of solici- 
tation. Employees were in- 
structed in these selling points 
by circular. 

June 15 the Courtesy Cam- 
paign opened, backed also by 
advertising and circularizing. 
At monthly intervals came 
Service Campaign, emphasizing 
our unique service through 
neighborhood banks, Publicity 
Campaign, urging employees to 
advertise their bank and _inci- 
dentally themselves. Goodwill 
Campaign completed the drive. 

During the five months, five 
dances for employees and their 
friends were given, two at the 
Ambassador, Los Angeles’ finest 
hotel. Majors and colonels took 
their team captains to luncheons 
and talked of the progress of 
their teams. Short meetings in 
diferent offices with a vice- 
president as a speaker pepped 
up the campaigns. 

As each campaign terminated 
a team member received a re- 
port blank from headquarters. 
He was required to fill this out 
and mail it to headquarters 
with the names of accounts se- 
cured, dead and live prospects 
and accounts that required spe- 
tial solicitation. Accounts ob- 
tained from these sources were 
always credited to individuals 
turning in the names. 

At the Broadway office a 
large thermometer was erected 
and red tape imitating the mer- 
cury line showed the rise in re- 
sources from week to week. A 
great blackboard with space for 
tach team and its daily and 
monthly totais, created interest 
and furthere:| the competitive 


was laid on sales- 
every effort made 
ealization the best 


met the “strong 
f salesman. He 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 








ADDISON L. WINSHIP 


Vice-president and director of publicity The National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 


R. WINSHIP is an ardent believer in the policy of 
M maintaining direct personal relations between the bank 

and the public at large. His success in accomplishing 
this is to a great extent due to his skill in developing points 
of contact between the bank and the individual or organiza- 
tion. 

For the past twenty years he has been prominently iden- 
tified with the national movement for civic improvement. 
For ten years he was the civic secretary of Boston’s famous 
City Club, and is now honorary president of the National 
Association of Civic Secretaries. tie is also a member of 
the executive committee of the Boston University, one of 
New England’s leading colleges. 

Since his election as vice-president of the National Shaw- 
mut, in charge of public relations of the bank, he has 
followed a program based upon a purpose to link the in- 
stitution with the community. Thus, he is actively interested 
in promoting, not only Boston’s commercial, industrial, and 
civic interests, but those of all New England, as well. 

Mr. Winship is no less a familiar and well-known figure 
at banking and advertising conventions, and at business men's 
gatherings throughout the country, than is the Indian-head 
symbol of the National Shawmut Bank, which has become 
internationally known as a result of his direction of the 
bank’s advertising. 
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¢@rasps your hand in a death- 
like grip and in one long 
breath tells you who, why, what 





Higher rents 
do not worry 
the home owner— 


















Name a 

Home of Your Own 

as the object of 
your 


Definite Object 
Savings Account 
in Our 








SAVINGS 
DEPARTMENT 





—deposit regularly 
and you'll be a 
Home Owner 


Open Saturdays 
Until $3 o’Clock 


CHICAGO 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


7 West Madison Street, 
Corner of State 


Bonds Trust 

Commercial Vault 

Real Estate Loans 
Foreign 








This.advertisement discusses the 
advantage of having a “definite 
object” savings account. The idea 
is a good one, but the advertise- 
ment. is handicapped by a confus- 
ing and ineffective layout. The 
margin is too heavy, and the 
typography is poorly planned. 


and where he is and what you 
“an do to serve him. 

“Shun this style of salesman- 
ship”, we told our team mem- 
bers. Model your approach on 
the lines of the “fellow every- 
body likes”. His is the art of 
sugar coating the bitter pill. 
Half an hour after he leaves 
you awaken to your signature 
on his order pad that calls for 
twice as many nuts and bolts as 
you need. Yet you remember 
his quality long after his price 
is forgotten. 

They shunned it. Each man 
built for himself a method of 
selling his bank according to his 
own ideas. Some ideas were 
better than others. That is the 
only way we account for mem- 
bers who obtained as many as 
174 new accounts. 

The popularity of the con- 
test may be gauged by the 
‘phone calls and conversations 
some two weeks before its clos- 
ing date, November 15. “Don’t 
stop now while we’re going so 
strong”, “Can’t you continue 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Tue Iowa National Bank, Des 
Moines, has published a _ book- 
let of interior and_ exterior 
views of its new building. The 
booklet is printed on heavy 
coated stock. The photographic 
reproductions are excellent. 


“Tne Hisrory of Buffalo”, is 
the title of a series of very in- 
teresting folders sent out by 
the Fidelity Trust Company of 
that city. The series covers 
events of historical importance 
during the past century. The 
cover designs on the folders are 
particularly good. 


“RECOMMENDED Bonns for Con- 
servative Investors”, is the title 
of a pamphlet distributed by 
the Liberty Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. The arrange- 
ment of the copy, and the il- 
lustrations of the various build- 
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15, 1923. The new drive imposed B gych safety 

the same conditions, but this J from wore 
, aS Very 
time the goal was $50,000,00 noise 

total deposits. 

Our Fifty Million Club is aff “fue Bayk 


organ of the 
Carthage, ™ 
counted on 


success. Figures prove it. Over 
6500 new accounts to the total 
of $4,877,073 were brought in. 
The winning team obtained 58] 
accounts. The general’s total 
was $656,931 while colonels and 
majors obtained $1,353,804. The 
goal aimed at was reached and 
passed by a comfortable mar- 
gin. 

But the gain in resources was 
but one of the benefits. Famil- 
iarity with the other fellow and 
closer coéperation in every de- 
partment are among our great- 
est benefits. 


interesting i 
is a live litt 
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“Tue Svucce: 
name of the 


ings securing these bond issues, 
give the make-up of the pamph- 
let an unusual distinction. In 
connection with the pamphlet 
the bond department of the 
bank sends out the following 
letter: 


TO THE INVESTOR 

If you were to sit with me a 
my desk some busy day, and 
listen to the comments made by 





our customers while purchesing 
our First Mortgage Gold Bonds 

ahd 
I know you would be impressed 


more than anything else with the 
confidence placed in us by our I 
vestors. 

“Do you recommend this bond” Bs 










is the question you would hear 
asked time after time. And you That an 
would observe that in most cases Methods shi. 
our recommendation is usually houses of P 
accepted as a definite assurance of to burn down 
the high character and desirability oe ent 
of the investment. ; ; the oo 
This reputation, which is one of forms of 
our greatest assets, could have known as 
been won by nothing less than the dues « 
offering investments of absolute both disp. 
safety. It could not have been heirloom 1 
built up unless we carefully 0 financial t; 
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ifety in investments. 
that we sold our 
first investinent bond until the 
present time, no customer of ours 
1as ever suffered a dollar’s loss on 
ny securities purchased from us. 
In every case the principal and 
interest were paid promptly when 
Jue. 

You, tor 
advantage 
vestment 
of absolute 
rate of in 


make for 
From the day 


will find it to your 
to make this your in- 
home. You are assured 
safety, the highest 
consistent with 
such safety, as well as freedom 
from worry and care. 
Very truly yours, 
Manager Bond Department. 


terest 


“Tne Bank Depositor”’, house 
organ of the Union Trust Co., 
Carthage, Mo., can always be 
counted on to have something 
interesting in its pages. This 
is a live little publication, and 
evidence that a moderate sized 
hank can often make the same 
effective use of a house organ 
that the larger organizations do. 


“Tue Success Builder’, is the 
name of the house organ of the 








That an provement in banking 
methods s)suld have caused both 
houses of Parliament in London 
to burn down seems strange. This 
advertisement of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bar New York, tells how 
the burnin f a pile of antiquated 
corms of ceipts for money, 
ge as xchequer tallies’, in 
bork ues o the House of Lords, 
ee d of an unwelcome 
a om tf keeping records of 
‘nancial tronsactions, and caused 
4 memora} fire. 
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— — FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. LOUIS PAGE — a 


SAVINGS DEE urea S SHOW alc INCREASE OVER LAST $T YEAR 


(Christmas Club Pian 
Sweeps Country 














When the advertising department of the 
Louis took a full page in the St. 
the layout and 
as possible with the 


Bank in St. 
Democrat last December, 
made to conform as nearly 
style of the newspaper. 


Merchants Bank and _ ‘Trust 
Company, Jackson, Miss. The 
issue at hand (February) con- 
tains articles on Washington 
and Lincoln which give some 
interesting sidelights on the 
views of these two great men 
on questions of thrift and 
finance. 


A very readable discussion of 
money and foreign exchange is 
contained in the “Foreign Ex- 
change Primer”, a booklet pub- 
lished by the Exchange Trust 
Company, Boston. The book- 
let contains a well prepared 
chart on the depreciation of 
foreign currency since the war. 


“ProvipInc For Dependents”, a 


booklet published by the Bank | 


of America, New York, sets 
forth a list of timely questions 
pertaining to the disposition of 
estates. Such questions as the 


First National 
Louis Globe- 

faces were 
regular page 


type 


following are brought up by the 
booklet: 


If your 
your insurance 
the proceeds from your 
properly handled? 

Have you made a will? Was it 
drawn by a competent attorney? 
Is it in a safe and accessible place, 
such as on file with this bank? 

Have you named a corporate 
or an individual executor? If you 
have named an individual, is he 
qualified to act? Is he willing to 
act? What assurance have you 
that he will live to complete the 
task? Have you considered the 
qualifications of your bank to act 
as executor? 

Pending the settlement of the 
estate, will your beneficiaries be 
embarrassed by lack of funds? 

Have you an idea of the amount 
that must be paid in taxes on your 
estate? 


estate is not large, is 
adequate; and will 
policies be 


“ProcresstvE Commercial Bank- 
ing—With Service”. a booklet 
published by the Natienal Bank 
of Commerce, Pru -:dence, R. I., 
outlines the various facilities 
offered by the bank in a very 
readable manner. 





Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


Albany, N. Y., City Svgs. Bank, F. H. Williams, 
treas. 

Asbury Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., J. B. 
Fogal, asst. secy.-treas. 

Baltimore, Md., Nat'l Bank of Baltimore, W. B 
Thurston, Jr., mgr. for. dept. 

Berkeley, Cal., Berkeley Com’l & Svgs. Bk., G. 
L. Pape, V. P. 

Boston, Mass., Internat’l Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 
aSst. secy. 

Boston, Mass., Nat’l Shawmut Bank, A. L. 
Winship, v. P. 

Boston, Mass., Old Colony Tr. Co., E. H. Kit- 
tredge, gr. 

, State St. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst. to pres. 

Brenham, Tex., lst Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 
cash. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Willlamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
A. E. Leighton, adv. mgr. 

Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
terlels, 27 Place de Louvain. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., H. G. Hoffman, 


treas. 

Buffalo, N. Y., ee Tr. Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. mg 

Buffalo, N. Y., Marine err. Co., J. A. Edwards, 
adv. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Peoples Bank, P. E. Illman, V. P. 

Cambridge, Mass., Guaranty Tr. Co, L. A. 
Frost, V. P. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Cedar Rapids Svgs. Bank, 
Cc. E. Auracher, adv. mgr. 

Chambersburg, Pa., Chambersburg Tr. Co., F. 
A. Zimmerman, V. P. 

Charleston, W. Va., Charleston Nat’l Bank, 

F. Snyder, Jr., adv. mgr. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. & Bkg. Co., 
E. L. Smith, asst. cash. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 
J. V. Holdam, asst. tr. off. 

Chester, Pa., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, EB. C. 
Burton, V. P. 

Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Valley em, H. 
Picklesimer, mgr. new business dep 

Chicago, Ill, Bauder-Baker, 738 8S. iichigan 
Ave., R. EB. Bauder, pres. 

Chicago, Ill, Critchfield & Co., L. E. Delson, 
finan. adv. mgr. 

Chicago, Ill, Liberty Tr. & Svgs. Bank, H. J. 
Bilansky, mgr. bus. ex. dept. 

Chicago, Ill., Chicago Morris Plan Bank, 8. B. 
Clark, mgr. serv. dept. 

Chicago, Ill, Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
F. G. Heuchling, V. 

Chicago, Ill, State Bank of Chicago, E. L. Jarl, 
asst. cash, 

Chicago, Ill, Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 
pub. mgr. 

Clarksville, Tenn., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. A. Bland, 
Vv. PB 


Cleveland, Ohio, Central Nat’l Bank, R. J. 
Izant, adv. mgr. 
Cleveland, Ty Cleveland Tr. Co., I. I. Sperling, 


pub. m 

Cleveland, Shio, Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 
Nab, asst. secy. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Union Tr. Co. C. H. Hander- 
son, pub. mgr. 

Clinton, Iowa, City Nat’l Bank, A. C. Smith, 
pres. 

Corsicana, Tex., First State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 
asst. cash. 

Danielson, Conn., Danielson Tr. Co, CG. -. 
Starkweather, treas. 

Payton, Ohio, Nat'l Cash Register Co, H. W. 
Karr, dir. pub. 

fenver, Colo., Denver Nat’l Bank, G. T. Wells, 
east. cash. 
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Detroit, Mich., First National Bank, F. J. Camp- 
oe — Mich. mer. 
etroit, Cc Security Tr. Co., H. B. G 

mgr. bus. "ext. dept. . am 

East Moline, Ill, Manufacturers State Bank, 
F. Shearman, cash. 

Elizabeth City, N. C., Ist & Citizens Nat’) 
Bank, M. H. Jones, cash. 

Elmira, N. Y., 2nd Nat’l Bank, Helen E. Mal- 
lory, adv. mgr. 

Evansville, Ind., Nat’l City Bank, Josephine G 
MacCorkle, pub. mer. 

Evansville, Ind., = State Nat’l Bank, A. F, 
Bader, asst. cas 

Flint, Mich., eae Com’! & Svgs. Bank, H. E. 
Potter, ‘asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. Smith, 
mgr. special serv. dept. 

Flint, Mich., Genesee Co. Svgs. Bank, W. Power, 
mgr. new bus. dept. 

= Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., P. O. Ahlin, 


Greenville, 8. C., American Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 
Anderson, cash. 

Greenville, S. C., Woodside Nat’l Bank, J. L 
Williams, V. P. 

Haverhill, Mass., Ist Nat’l Bank, C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. A. Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 

Ithaca, N. Y., 1st Nat’l Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P. 

Jacksonville, agp Atlantic Nat’l Bank, J. M. 
Quincy, asst. cash. 

Jacksonville, Fla, Barnett Nat’l Bank, E. G. 
Haskell, adv. dept. 

Jacksonville, Fla., United States Tr. Co., B. W. 
Lanier, secy. & treas. 

Joliet, Ill., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, F. R. Adams. 

Kankakee, Ill, City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., meres Tr. Co, F. M 
Staker, mgr. pub. dep 

Kansas City, Mo., aaoos City Terminal Tr. 
Co., H. G. Hunter, V. P. 

Lima, Peru, S. A., Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru. 

Long Beach, Cal., Long Beach Nat’! Bank, P. 
L. Hudson, asst. cash. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman Com’! Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific-Southwest = & Svgs. 

k., R. M. MacLennan, adv. mg 

Los Angeles, Cal., —_— Bank & Tr co" AL 
Lathrop, tr. off. 

Los Gatos, Cal., 1st Nat’l Bank, C. F. Ham- 
sher, pres. 

——., Spain, pease Hispano Suizo, Apartado 

E. C. 

sanshanne 8. D., cree Co. Nat’l Bank, M. F. 
Berther, V. P. 

Manila, P. I., Banco de Las Islas Filipinas, W. 
%. Nolting, pres. 

Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farmers Bank, M. 
Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward Securities Co., 
R. P. Hammond, mgr. bus. serv. dept. 
> Minn., Farmers & Mechanics Svges. 

T. H. Wallace, treas. 
senmannis Minn:, Midland Nat’! Bank, LL L 
D. Stark, asst. tr. off. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co» 
W. E. Brockman, pub. mgr. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Nat’! Bank, 
F. Merrill, adv. mgr. ' 
Missoula, Mont., Western Montana Nat’! Bank, 
J. Bennett. 
eae og N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., care 
Zambrane & Sons, Apartado No. 6. 
sean Que., Banque d'Hochelaga, 112 8&t 
James St., H. G. Gonthier, dir. pub. 
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Newark, Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., E. 3. 
Baugher, pres. 

New Orleans, La., Canal-Com’!l Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, H. B. Caplan, secy. to pres. 

New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., F. W. 
Elisworth, V. P., W. B. Wisdom, adv. mer. 

Newport News, Va., ‘ist Nat’l Bank, D. L. Down- 

ing, asst. cash. 

. Y. C., Ambrose R. Clark & Co., 71 Broadway. 

Y. C, American Express Co., 65 Broadway, 
. Malcolm, gen. mgr. adv. 
, American Union Bank, R. Stein, asst. 


* 4 C., Bank of America, Withers Woolford. 

. Y. C., The Bankers Magazine. 

. ¥. C., Chatham & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling g, V. 

» cd bn Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 


x. eS. The Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., I. H. 
Meehan, asst. V. P. 
Y. C., Hamilton Nat’l Bank, 130 W. 42nd 
S8t., BE. S. Van Leer, asst. cash. 
_Y. C., Mechanics & Metals Nat’! Bank, F. W. 
ool Vv. 

4. New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth, pub. 


y c. North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. EFirch, 

secy 

. & C, Seaboard Nat’! Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 

pub. mgr. 

Norfolk, Va., ‘Seaboard Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 

new bus. mgr. 

Northampton, Mass., Hampshire Co. Trust Co., 
3. S. Willis, pres. 

Norwich, Conn., Chelsea Svgs. Bank, J. D. Coit, 
asst. treas. 

Oak Park, Ill, Oak Park Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
L. A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept 

Orizaba, Ver., Mex., J. C. Gutierrez, Apartado 
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Owego, N. Y., Owego Nat’l Bank, H. L. Under- 
hill. 

Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 
com, asst. cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., American Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mgr. 

Phila., Pa., — St. Nat’l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach, 
adv. mg 

Phila., Pa... Overbeck: Bank, R. H. Thompson, 
¥. 


Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat’l Bank, W. R. PD. Hall, 
com’l serv. dept. 

Phila, Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank, H. E. 
Deily, asst. cash. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. E. Bassett, mgr. svgs. & pub. dept. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. & Planters Bank, 
R. W. Etter, asst. cash. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Mellon Nat’l Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams, pub. mgr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., we H. Siviter, 122 Dithridge St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., South Side Tr. Co., pub. mgr. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia, Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office. 

Raleigh, N. C., Citizens Nat’l Bank, R. A. 
Brown, asst. cash. 

Raleigh, N. C., Com’l Nat’l Bank, E. E. Cul- 
breth, mgr. svgs. dept. 

Richmond, Va., Planters Nat’l Bank, R. E. 
Hotze, Jr., asst. cash. 

Richmond, Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott. V. P. 

Ripon, Wis., lst Nat'l Bank, W. ’R. Dysart, cash. 

Rochester, N. Y., East Side Svgs. Bank, C. C. 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Tr. Co., A. J. Meyer, 
pub. mgr. 

San ~Antonlo, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley, 

Vy 


San cisco, Cal., 1002 Monadnock Bldg., L. 
. Peede. 

San Francisco, Cal., Anglo-California Tr. Co., 
R. P. Anderson, asst. mgr. bus. dev. dept. 

San Francisco, Cal, Union Tr. Co. M. New- 
man, asst. cash. 


Santa Rosa, Cal., American Nat’! Bank, J. G. 
Morrow, V. P. cash. 

Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat’l Bank, Theda A. Hopps, 
mgr. new bus. dept. 

gnengeat, China, + Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
F. J. Raven. 

ee Ill., 1st Nat’l Bank, J. C. Eber- 
spacher, V. P. 

Sioux Falls, 8. D., Sioux Falls Nat’! Bank, J. W. 
Wadden, pres. 

Smithtown Branch, N. Y., Nat'l Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, J. A. Overton, cash. 

—_ 5 eee Ind., Indiana Tr. Co., J. Cc. Stover, 


Spokane, Wash., Old Nat’l > Union Tr. Co., 
A. F. Brunkow, pub. m 

St. Joseph, Mo., Ist Nat'l ieee, L. J. Morgan, 
pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Liberty Central Tr. Co., J. V. 
Corrigan, pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Mercantile Tr. Co., 8. P. Judd, 
pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, asst. to pres. 

a, Sweden, Svenska Handelsbanken, 

G. Norberg, pub. mgr. 

pe. 2. Pa., Stroudsburg Nat’l Bank, C. B 
Keller, Jr., cash. 

Tampa, Fla., Citizens-Amer. Bank & Tr. Co., L. 
A. Bize, pres, 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Streicher, asst. secy-treas. 

Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
A. St. Trigge, secy. 

Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave, 

Toronto, Canada, Home Bank Monthly, Home 
Bank of Canada, 8 King St. West. 

Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, C. K. 
Withers, tr. off. & pub. mgr. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank, 8S. F. Cla- 
baugh, V. P. & cash. 

Utica, N. ¥., Svgs. Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 

Valdosta, Ga, Merchants Bank, A. F. Winn, 
Jr.. V. P. 

Warren, Pa., Warren Nat'l Bk., R. W. Mackay, 
cash. 

Washington, D. C., Federal Nat’l Bank, John 
Poole, pres. 

Washington, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., W. 8. 
Lyons, asst. secy. 

Washington, D. C., Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 
EB. ° Thompson, pub. mgr. 

Watertown, N. Y., Jefferson Co., Nat'l Bank, 
R. W. Oakes, asst. cash. 

Wausau, Wis., Marathan Co. Bank, H. C. ‘Ber- 
ger, cash. 

Waynesboro, lst Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mgr. serv. dept. 

Wellsboro, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. L. Matson, 
adv. dept. 

West Chester, Pa., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., 
J. C. Hall, V. P. 

Wilkes-Barre, 
W. J. Ruff, cash. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Wyoming Nat’! Bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, mgr. pub. dept. 

Wilmington, N. C., Wilmington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
Cc. E. Taylor, pres. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Union Bank of Canada, 
J. H. Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 

Youngstown, Ohio, lst Nat’l Bank & Dollar 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., J. N. Higley, pub. mgr. 

Zurich, Switzerland, J. Muller, 49 Sonnegg- 
strasse. 

Zurich, Switzerland, Union de Banques Suisses, 
H. de Muralt, sub-mgr. 


© 


Luzerne Co. Nat’l Bank, 


New Names 
Dayton, O., City Nat’l Bank, L. C. Tingley, 
bus. ex. mgr. 
Osaka, Japan, Japan Trust Bank, Ltd., H. 
Araki, for. div. 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Courtesy York Safe & Lock Co. 


BOOTHS AND PRIVATE ACCOMMODATIONS FOR BOX RENTERS 


This special compartment is in the vaults of the Produce Exchange Branch of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York 
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Courtesy York Safe & Lock Co. 





Vault divided by grille ; front used for safe deposit boxes ; rear used by bank. This is a view 
of the vaults of the Madison Avenue Branch of the Bank of New York & Trust Co. 


Does the Safe Deposit Department’ Pay? 


Results of an Investigation Recently Made by 
The Bankers Magazine 


HAT are the advantages derived 
from adding a safe deposit 
service to the many other serv- 

ices that a bank offers its clients? Will 
the capital invested in modern safe de- 
posit vaults and equipment bring in a 
sufficient return either directly or in- 
directly, to warrant investing it in that 
equipment? These many other 
questions are being asked every day by 
bankers who are considering building 
new quarters or altering their old ones 
to meet the demands on them. 

It is interesting to note that nearly 
every bank building that has been con- 
Sstru:ied in recent years, from the 
smaiicst to the largest, is equipped with 
modi rn vaults designed to furnish this 
serv -e to the bank’s customers. In most 


and 


banks of all sizes, it has been the custom 
to install a certain number of boxes for 
rental to depositors, in the bank’s own 
vaults. Such a plan permits the bank 
to buy a much heavier and more im- 
pressive vault, than it could afford to 
purchase if it were to use the vault for 
its own purposes exclusively. This 
service is then carried on by a regularly 
organized department, with a force spe- 
cially retained for that purpose, or is 
handled by members of the bank’s regu- 
lar staff who may be assigned to such 
duty. The number of boxes used and 
the amount of business transacted would 
determine which method would best suit 
particular cases. 

These facts are significant, but in 
order to determine more definitely 
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Courtesy York Safe & Lock Co, 


The circular entrance to the safe deposit vault of the First National Bank of Jersey City 
seen through the grille 


whether a safe deposit service is profit- 
able in itself or whether it should be 
rendered to depositors regardless of di- 
rect profitable returns, THe Bankers 
MaGazine recently sent cut to a group 
of banks with safe deposit equipment 
the following questionnaire: 


1. Do you consider that the profits 
derived from the operation of your 
safe deposit department represent an 
adequate return on your investment in 
safe deposit equipment? What is the 
percentage of return? 

2. What is the percentage of annual 
cost of operation to original invest- 
ment in safe deposit equipment? 

3. Do you find that people who rent 
your safe deposit boxes ultimately 
become customers of other depart- 
ments of your bank? 

4. Has your experience been such that 
you believe that a small bank which 
could not afford to install a strong 





vault for its own use could do so if it 
were to use part of its vaults for safe 
deposit boxes to be rented to the pub- 
lic? 

5. Will you write a few words giving 
your view as to the value of a safe 
deposit service to a bank? 


The replies to the first question were 
by no means identical, but they lead to 
the conclusion that safe deposit depart- 
ments do yield a satisfactory return on 
the original investment in equipment. 
Some banks who had recently installed 
vault equipment reported that they soon 
expected to be on a profitable basis even 
though they were not quite so at present. 

One bank reported a yield of 23 per 
cent. on the book value of its equip- 
ment. Another institution reported a 
gross return of 10 per cent. One small 
institution reported a 40 per cent. re- 
turn; another 20 per cent. One bank 
with especially expensive equipment re- 
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Courtesy York Safe & Lock Co. 
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Another view of the vaults of the Madison Avenue Branch of the Bank of New York & Trust Co. 
This is the rectangular entrance to the safe deposit vault open, showing the heavy bolts, locks, etc. 


ported that at present returns amount 
to only 1 per cent. but that they ex- 
pected to be on a paying basis shortly. 
One bank reported that it had installed 
500 boxes about a year and a half ago 
at a cost of $6400, on which the first 
year’s return was $726.25, 200 boxes 
being rented. This bank stated that the 
number of rented boxes was increasing 
yearly. 


COST OF OPERATION 


As to the cost of operation, of course, 
this varies according to the size of the 
bank. Some of the smaller banks re- 
ported that they were able to handle the 
operation of this service without any 
increase in their overhead expenses. Fol- 
lowing are some of the percentages 
quote! showing the ratio ‘between 
the original investment in equipment 
and tlie cost of operation: Six per cent. ; 
four per cent.; two and one-half per 








cent.; fourteen and three-fifths per 
cent.; two per cent.; eight per cent. 
Some of the banks reported that they 
did not keep their books in such a way 
as to apportion any expense of opera- 
tion to this department. 

The cost of operation was not con- 
sidered excessive in any of the returns. 
At the same time it is interesting to 
note that the depreciation factor is prac- 
tically negligible due to the durable na- 
ture of safe deposit equipment. 


A FEEDER FOR OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


In addition to direct returns, most of 
the banks felt that the safe deposit. de- 
partment was most valuable as a feeder 
for other departments. Renters of 
boxes very frequently became deposi- 
tors, so they could have their account 
and their safe deposit box under the 
same roof. Many institutions reported 
that it worked very successfully the 






















Courtesy York Safe & Lock Co. 


SECTION OF SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


An aisle of safe deposit boxes for the use of individuals in the vault of the First National Bank of Jersey City. 


A large variety of sizes of boxes is available to meet the needs of the clients of the bank 
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other way, as depositors were glad to 
avail themselves of the new service. One 
bank stated that only about 20 per cent. 
of its box renters were non-depositors. 


HELPING TO PAY FOR MODERN VAULT 
EQUIPMENT 


Most of the reporting banks seem to 
think that a small bank could afford to 
install modern vault equipment for its 
own use by renting out a portion of it 
to safe deposit customers. In other 
words a bank might hesitate to make a 
large investment in vault equipment 
simply for its own use, but if it could 
be assured of a certain return on its in- 
vestment in vault equipment in the 
shape of box rentals such an investment 
might be considered advisable and pru- 
dent. With one or two exceptions the 
banks expressed themselves in favor of 
such a policy. Even when the return 
is not in itself excessive, this is more 
than offset by the advantage of having 
modern facilities for the protection of 
the bank’s cash and valuable securities. 


THE VALUE OF SAFE DEPOSIT SERVICE 


Following are some of the replies to 
the last question asking for a general 
opinion on the value of safe deposit 
service: 


The service without question is of value to 
a bank and helps to hold depositors by get- 
ting them into the habit of doing all their 
financial business under one roof and avoids 
the possible loss of account if the customer 


maintains a safe deposit box in some other 
bank. 
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Banks advertise service and the best serv- 
ice is to educate the people to use safe de- 
posit boxes for the protection of their val- 
uables. 

I consider that a safe deposit connection 
with a bank or trust company is very es- 
sential for the reason that many people who 
patronize the safe deposit department will 
open accounts with the bank. 

I think a good vault gives the impression 
of added strength to the bank. Such equip- 
ment strengthens the bank in the community. 

It is a necessary adjunct to a bank whose 
business to any great extent is with the 
individual. They require this service of a 
bank and one without a safe deposit depart- 
ment is at a disadvantage. 

A safe deposit service brings people into 
the bank and gives us a chance to talk with 
them. 

People of large means prefer to have their 
safe deposit boxes where they keep their 
money. 

Of great value in every way, especially so 
if you have good equipment in booths and 
private accommodations for box renters. 

Believe it is essential in these days of 
modern equipment and special service being 
rendered by banks that are progressive. 


A careful study of the returns points 
to a conclusion that in nearly all cases 
safe deposit service yields a profitable 
return on the necessary investment and 
that even in cases where the return is 
only slight this unfavorable factor is 
offset by the great advantage of ren- 
dering a valuable service to depositors, 
of bringing more people into the bank, 
and, in the case of small banks, of being 
able to afford better vault equipment 
by virtue of the extra income through 
box rentals. 
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Observations of an Outsider 
A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 


T is quite a while since I committed 
any of these “observations” to 
paper, but it does not mean that I 

have quit observing. I am in and out of 
many banks day in and day out, and I 
am frank to say that nowadays I see 
more to commend in the service ren- 
dered, than to condemn. The new era 
of banking is imbued with a new spirit 
of service, and, at the risk of commit- 
ing sacrilege (the old bankers would 
have so labeled it) I want to say that 
the reason for this new spirit is that the 
bankers are becoming better salesmen. 

When a bank clerk or a bank officer 

begins to boast about the service of his 
bank it means, first, that he has sold 
himself on that service; second, that he 
is so thoroughly sold himself that he 
wants to “sell” that service to his 
friends and prospective customers. 
When a bank clerk reaches this frame of 
mind he begins to do for the bank more 
than he is paid for, and that is the first 
step toward the goal of increased pay. 


© 


I have been impressed with the pa- 
tience, as well as the knowledge of the 
average bank clerk in helping customers 
with their tax returns. I heard one man 
fire questions at his banker that he 
should have taken to his lawyer or ac- 
countant and paid real money to have 
answered. He was straining the service 
offer of the bank and knew it. The 
bank stood the “strain”, the man knew 
that he had been unreasonable in his de- 
mands, he appreciated what had been 
done for him, he expressed surprise (not 


700 


very well simulated) when they refused 
his offer of payment, and he went out 
of there a confirmed booster for the 


bank. © 


These bank letters on business condi- 
tion strike me as being a mighty good 
thing. There are so many of them that 
I have been interested to try and pick 
out the ones that made the greatest im- 
pression. I may be wrong, but it seems 
to me that the letters that are a sort 
of personal message from the president 
of the bank make the greatest hit. Peo- 
ple like to get a personal message. They 
will read an analysis of conditions put 
out in the name of their bank, but they 
will be far more impressed with that 
same message if it comes over the per- 
sonal signature of the head of their 
bank. © 


I heard a depositor ask one of the 
younger officers of a bank what he 
thought of conditions in a certain line of 
business. This young officer gave 4 
mighty fine résumé of conditions as he 
saw them, and then, finding that the 
inquirer was really vitally interested in 
the subject from a business angle, said: 
“IT think you ought to have more 
specific information than I can give you. 
If you will call on Mr. Blank, who is 
right in that business, and say that we 
referred you to him, I am sure that he 
will give you in detail just the informa- 
tion you want”. This bit of service 
helped the inquirer and pleased the man 
to whom the bank referred as an au- 
thority. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


59 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 


60 State Street 
BOSTON 








A Four-Fold Service 


Investment Securities 


We offer complete facilities for 
investors in the purchase and sale 
of high-grade securities. Statistical 
information and investment sug- 
gestions furnished on _ request. 
Private wire connections with 
principal markets throughout the 
East. 


Deposit Accounts 


Accounts of banks, corporations, 
firms and individuals received on 
favorable terms. Special facilities 
offered for those doing an inter- 
national business. 


Travelers Letters of Credit 


Our well-known Travelers Letters 
of Credit will be found convenient 
for those who may now be plan- 
ning Winter Cruises. Payable 
through more than 8,000 corre- 
spondents in all parts of the world. 
Issued in dollars and in pounds 
sterling. 

Commercial Letters of Credit 
For nearly a century merchants 
have recognized these credits as a 
standard method of payment for 
shipments of merchandise to and 
from America. Issued in dollars, 
sterling or other currencies. 


A Century of Service 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
London, E. C. 


Office for Travelers 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 















































The ETC Letter of Credit 


issued in your name will make your customers’ 
foreign travel easier and more enjoyable 


AT THE END of each travel season, The Equitable re- 
ceives unsolicited letters from holders of the ETC Letter 
of Credit. They express appreciation of the courtesies ac- 
corded them by foreign bankers and by the Foreign Travel 


Service Bureau in our Paris Office. 


In order that our correspondent banks may enjoy that 
goodwill, we are issuing our ETC Letter of Credit with 
the correspondent’s name imprinted thereon; and every 
courtesy will be shown your customers by our represen- 
tatives in London and Paris. 


Write to our Foreign Department for particulars. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE COLONIAL OFFICE 


Madison Ave. at 45th St. 37 WALL STREET 222 Broadway 


FOREIGN OFFICES DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES 
LONDON: 3 King William St., E.C.4 PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts 
MEXICO CITY: 48 Calle de Capuchinas CLEVELAND: 629 Euclid Avenue 

CHICAGO: 29 South LaSalle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 485 Calfornia St. 
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American Bankers of the New China 
By Julean Arnold 


American Commercial Attaché, Peking, China 


HERE is a section of China, 

called West China, which embraces 

a population of over 100,000,000, 
or about the same as that of the United 
States. This region is self-sustaining 
and is not in economic contact with the 
rest of China or the outside world, for 
the reason that there is not a mile of 
railroad or even a Ford car in this whole 
area, nor is it connected with the rest 
of China by water ways. Prices in West 
China are still on the level of several 
centuries ago, scarcely as yet influenced 
by the discovery of gold in California 
or Australia. In Shensi Province, under 
normal conditions, wheat can be pur- 
chased at about fifteen cents a bushel 
and eggs at three for a cent. Prices 
throughout this whole section for native 
produce are about on this basis. 

The most expensive luxury with 
which these people have to contend is 
transportation. The measure of trans- 
portation is the human being as a beast 
of burden, carrying a load of about 
150 pounds an average of fifteen miles 
a day, at the equivalent of about twelve 
cents in American currency. This would 
work out at twelve cents a ton mile, 
taking into consideration the time in- 
volved. the depreciation of the cargo by 
virtue of the crude methods of trans- 
portation, and the limitations incident to 
these primitive methods, it is easy to be 
seen that West China is working under 
a dreadful handicap because of lack of 
economic transportation. If the cargo 
which was carried on our railroads dur- 
ing 1919, which amounted to 1,218,000,- 
000 tons. originating on the lines at an 
average haul of 277 miles, were placed 
on the backs of human beings, it would 
take 800,000,000 men, each carrying 
150 pounds fifteen miles a day for 365 
days. to carry this load. This does not 
take cognizance of more than 1,000,- 
000.000 passengers which our rail- 


roads carried during that year. Thus, 
it is apparent that the more than 100,- 
000,000 people of West China, in com- 
parison with the 100,000,000 people in 
the United States, are doing very little 
by way of interchange of products and 
are consequently a factor of unimpor- 
tance to the trade of the rest of China 
or of the outside world. On the other 
hand, given railroads, we can readily 
appreciate the developments which will 
follow in opening that densely populated 
region to the markets of the world. 

There are also other very populated 
sections of China that are similarly out 
of communication with the markets of 
the world because of lack of economic 
transportation. Furthermore, China 
possesses upwards of 1,500,000 square 
miles of territory, the equivalent of 
three-eighths of the area of the United 
States, which is more sparsely popu- 
lated than any state in the American 
Union and a large proportion of this 
region abounds in fertile soil and in a 
wealth of resources, but dependent for 
settlement and cultivation upon rail- 
roads. The opening of this territory 
through railroad transportation will af- 
ford a relief to the over congestion of 
the Yangtze valley and to the over 
populated sections of China. Further- 
more, contiguous to China is Asiatic 
Russia with an area larger than that of 
China and with a population of less 
than 20,000,000. Thus, it is readily to 
be seen that there is plenty of land in 
Asia but that future developments in 
that section of the world depend upon 
railroad construction, or economic trans- 
portation. 

China possesses coal in abundance as 
every province has resources in this con- 
nection. It has also a very considerable 
wealth in iron ore, but the successful 
handling of these resources in connec- 
tion with the modern industrial develop- 
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Bringing together two groups 
of specialists in the two great 


fields of banking 


The consolidation of the Irving Bank 
and Columbia Trust Company typi- 
fies a new trend in modern banking. 


Saws Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 


Company announces to its deposi- 
tors the beginning of operations under 
its consolidated name as of the close 
of business February 7th. 

At the service of the depositors, 
those outside as well as in New York 
City, will be the combined resources, the 
combined experience and the combined 
services and facilities of two groups of 
banking specialists, long established 
in their specific fields. 

The former Columbia Trust Com- 
pany contributes, among other things, 
the ripe experience of long years of 
specialization in trust services—per- 
sonal and corporate. For a generation 
it has been identified as one of the 


leading factors in the development of 
these services, influencing thousands 
of individuals to apply business meth- 
ods in the management of their per- 
sonal affairs and serving successfully 
corporations, large and small, as their 
fiduciary agents. 

The former Irving Bank contributes 
the accumulated experience of more than 
seventy years of specialization in com- 
mercial banking. Step by step for nearly 
three quarters of a century it has kept pace 
with the growth of American business— 
developing many highly specialized services 
which make it possible to handle with speed 


and with accuracy all commercial trans- - 


actions—national or international. 

Depositors of the two former institutions 
will thus have at their command an excep- 
tionally well balanced service which will 
combine the knowledge, experience and skill 
of both organizations and insure all facili- 
ties for meeting every banking need. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ments, which are now at their inception, 
depends upon economic transportation 
or railroads with the necessary feeders. 
China, which possesses an area greater 
than that of the United States, Mexico 
and Central America, has only 6500 
miles of railroads, compared with 265,- 
000 miles in operation in the United 
States. It could not be said twenty-five 
years ago that the Chinese were favor- 
ably inclined to railroad construction, 
whereas today the people throughout 
the country appreciate the value of rail- 
roads and are now ready to welcome 
their construction, under conditions fa- 
vorable to China. It is hard to conceive 
of a more profitable field for the em- 
ployment of American capital than in 
assisting China to get the needed fifty 
to a hundred thousand miles of railroad, 
for the reason that the employment of 
our capital in this connection will not 
only open up a great market for Ameri- 
can railway materials, but will also re- 
sult in developments in other directions 
which will rapidly enhance the wealth 
producing power of the Chinese, hence 
increase their purchasing power and 
give us huge markets for the sale of 
our manufactured products in many di- 
rections, as well as make it possible for 
us to draw upon China in a very much 
larger way for raw materials for our 
manufacturers. 

We are now selling to the Chinese 
tens of millions of dollars worth of 
machinery and industrial equipment. 
These figures will be increased many 
fold through the construction of the 
needed railroads. Those centers of popu- 
lation which are at present provided 
with economic transportation are rapid- 
ly developing modern industries and the 
factory chimney is rapidly replacing the 
pagoda in the landscape of these popu- 
lous regions. 

In spite of the present temporary 
financial embarrassment of the Peking 
Government, China commercially is sol- 
vent and sound. China’s foreign trade 
has been advancing year by year. The 
country remains on a specie basis and 
has not suffered from inflation. The 
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World-wide 


distributors of high-grade securi- 
ties: Bonds, ShortTerm Notes and 
Acceptances. Correspondent 
Offices in more than 50 leading 
cities. 

Bankers of this section are 
invited touse National City Com- 
pany service through one of our 
following conveniently located 
correspondent offices. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LONDON 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TOKYO 





per capita foreign debt of China is only 
about $2.50 which, in the light of the 
rich resources in man power and ma- 
terial things, is inconsiderable. When 
China has developed the same per capita 
foreign trade as that of Australasia, in- 
stead of one billion dollars in this trade, 
she will have fifty-six billions. The 
people are industrious; they are am- 
bitious to accumulate a bank balance as 
they wish to educate their children, and 
the country possesses a rich store of un- 
developed resources. Thus it offers us 
great potentialities in trade, but is de- 
pendent in a larger way upon the in- 
vestments of American capital in rail- 
road and other industrial development 
projects. 

It would seem that some method 
should be devised whereby our manu- 
facturing and financial interests may 
work in coéperation in plans for rail- 
road and other enterprises in China, 
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N DETROIT there are 172 companies listed as having incor- 
porated capitals exceeding one million dollars each. 

Aside from automobiles, accessories, tires, etc., for which 
Detroit is famous, the city is either a world leader or an import- 
ant producer of : 

Pharmaceuticals -- Adding Machines -- Stoves, Ranges and 
Furnaces -- Paints and Varnishes -- Marine Motors -- Machine 
Products -- Tobacco -- Meat Packing -- Brass and Bronze Goods 
-- Lumber and Timber Products -- Structural Iron Work -- and 
Printing. 

The products of these industries are sent to every corner of 
the world. Returning, there is a flow of credits through this 
bank that keeps our officers in close touch with these activities. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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as through such coéperation we may be 
able to make in trade in China what we 
are losing in our commerce with Europe. 
In China trade follows the loan or in- 
vestment and we will only succeed in a 
big way if we invest our capital in that 
field. It will be necessary to make these 
investments direct rather than to loan 
our capital to other nations for their 
development projects in China, as they 
will undoubtedly stipulate in their loan 
contracts that materials of their na- 
tionals be used exclusively, which would 
result in the use of American capital 
to shut out American materials. 

It is highly necessary that American 
interests strengthen the American banks 
which now exist in China. We are not 
in need of more banks but of stronger 
banks. Thus, it is more important that 
existing banks be strengthened than that 
others be added. We have much to learn 
from the methods of the Hongkong- 
Shanghai Bank, the premier British 
banking institution in China. In fact, 
the solidarity of British interests gen- 
erally in their operations in that field 
is worthy of emulation. 

There is being constructed at Shang- 
hai today a mint which will be the most 
modern and the largest in the world. It 
is equipped with American machinery 
and is under the direction of an Ameri- 
can mint expert. Capital for this mint 
was furnished by the Chinese bankers 
in a loan to the Central Government. 
It should have a very important bear- 
ing upon the making for a uniform cur- 
rency in China. The Chinese bankers 
are now strongly organized. They have 
been developing a number of modern 
banking companies during the past few 
years and are amalgamating in a Chi- 
nese Bankers Association which meets 
in periodical conferences and not only 
concerns itself with banking problems 
but also with questions having to do 
with Chinese Government finance. This 
development of a national conscience on 
the part of the business men of China 
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Coffee in wharf sheds after unloading 


New Orleans 


V 
Coffee 


New Orleans, the second coffee 
port of the United States, imports 
annually 2,750,000 bags of coffee, or 
35 per cent of the total movement— 
enough to furnish 400 cups of good 
coffee to every family in the nation 


Our Foreign Trade Department is 
especially equipped to finance theim- 
portation and forwarding of coffee. 

Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 

















is a very hopeful sign in the outlook 
for the future. 

An interchange of visits between Chi- 
nese and American bankers would be 
very helpful in bringing about better 
business relations between the peoples 
of the two countries. In China business 
is done over the tea cup rather than 
over the telephone and personal contact 
means much. Americans possess a rich 
store of good will among the Chinese 
and this should not only be conserved 
but utilized in a more practical way in 
the furtherance of Chinese-American 
trade relations. Our American banking 
and financial interests will find in China 
a very rich field for the development of 
our foreign trade. By working in co- 
éperation with our manufacturers, our 
financial interest can make China the 
most important market for American 
manufactured products and at the same 











FRENCH AMERICAN 


BANKING CORPORATION 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


over $3,000,000 


American Banking Corporation. 


for international banking. 





Cedar and William Sts., New York 


RANCE and her colonies are reached directly 

by the exceptional service of the French 
More than 250 
branches of our stockholding bank, the Comptoir 
National D’Escompte de Paris, with the French 
Colonial Banks, provide a complete equipment 

















time draw in a much larger way upon 
that section of the world for our raw 
materials. 

Thus, the American bankers have rea- 


son to become better acquainted with the 
New China and to look upon that field 
as one of great promise for the future of 
American activities abroad. 


The Economic Recovery of the Philippines 
By Vicente Villamin 


ed optimism to state that the return 
of the Philippines to normal con- 
ditions is an accomplished fact. The 
period of accustomed prosperity is in 


i is not sounding a note of unfound- 


the offing. People are feeling almost 
completely relieved, and the general at- 
mosphere is one of satisfaction and con- 
fidence. 

The inflexible stand of the govern- 
ment in swiftly rehabilitating its 
finances and resources made powerfully 
for the restoration of confidence. A 
program of economy and retrenchment 
was adopted in which the Legislature 
and the Government vied with each 
other in making it more strictly compat- 
ible with the principle of efficiency with 
a heart. 

Bond flotations were resorted to, and 
proceeds therefrom applied to paying 
off foreign obligations and to strengthen 


the currency reserve. Even before this 
action was taken the Insular Treasury 
had not failed to meet the current ex- 
penses of the Government. The Insular 
Auditor, an official appointed by the 
President of the United States, reports 
as of December 31, 1922, that there is 
comfortable surplus in the Treasury. 

The reserves as of January 20, 1928, 
amounted to 48,818,414 pesos, of which 
12,236,375 belonged to the Gold Stan- 
dard Fund and 36,581,039 to the Silver 
Certificate Fund. Act 3058 was passed 
in 1922 bringing the currency system to 
its original bases. A bond flotation 
amounting to $18,000,000 last Decem- 
ber was used to replenish the Gold 
Standard Fund. This fund is being 
brought up to its actual and legal re- 
quirements and the Silver Certificate 
Fund is to be maintained permanently 
at a 100 per cent. basis. 
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The currency circulation as of Jan- 
uary 20, 1923, aggregated 96,660,268 
pesos, consisting of 19,672,938 in coins, 
35,728,561 in treasury certificates and 
41,258,769 in bank notes. This is the 
level, more or less, maintained during 
the preceding six months. 

The exchange situation is eloquent of 
the healthy business conditions of the 
country. It will be recalled that 1921 
saw the highest rate yet registered in 
the history of Philippine finance when 
it went up to 16 per cent. In 1922 the 
rate went down to 7 per cent. which 
went downward as the year advanced, 
until on December 31 the banks’ selling 
rates for New York exchange were 
quoted at one-eighth per cent. premium 
for demand drafts and three-eighths per 
cent. premium for cable transfers. 
Quotations for cash eased off gradually 
and cables were offered at par and in 
several instances offerings of demand 
were at three-eighths per cent. discount, 
which should be a red-letter event in 
the history of the financial rehabilitation 
of the Philippines. In January the 
banks’ rates were one-eighth per cent. 
premium for demand and one-half per 
cent. premium for cables, with occa- 
sional offerings for cash in both 
issuances at one-eighth per cent. lower. 
In the matter of stabilized exchange the 
Philippines is far ahead of many other 
countries. 

The Government Budget for 1928 
signed by Governor-General Wood in 
February last registers an economy of 
over 5,300,000 pesos. The sales tax 
was increased from 1 per cent. to 144 
per cent. The Collector of Customs re- 
ports that collections in January of this 
year show considerable increase over the 
same month of 1922. As 1922 was a 
lean year internal revenue collections 
during the year fell off approximately 
2,500,000 pesos. All signs point to 
1923 as a good collection year on ac- 
count of the increasing activities noted 
in all industries. 
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K. N. & K. Service 


places at the disposal of your de- 
positors, world-wide foreign exchange 
facilities, highly organized and ef- 
ficient. 

We have arrangements under which 
banks and bankers as principals can 
draw their own drafts on European 
countries or remit by money order to 
payees abroad in places with or with- 
out banking facilities. 

Daily foreign exchange quotations by 
mail or telegraph. 

K. N. & K. Traverers Lerrers or 
Crepir and Travet Cuecks are paid 
in all foreign countries at the cur- 
rent rate of exchange and are used by 
experienced travelers everywhere. 


Knauth Nachod & Kuhne 


120 Broadway NEW YORK 














BALANCE OF TRADE FAVORS THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The foreign trade of the Philippines 
which aggregated over 359,000,000 
pesos in 1922 gives the country a favor- 
able trade balance of approximately 
25,000,000 pesos. The trade with the 
United States amounted to 224,000,000 
pesos, of which 128,000,000 was exports 
and 96,000,000 imports. The country 
is still piling up a favorable balance at 
the present writing. 

It is interesting to note that Ameri- 
can vessels carried the largest volume of 
the trade on the basis of relative ton- 
nage engaged in the service. Of the 
1922 commerce American vessels car- 
ried 132,200,000 pesos worth and the 
British 135,500,000 pesos. In 1921 the 
figures were 139,000,000 pesos Ameri- 
can and 169,700,000 British. British 
tonnage was the largest on the run. 















































Total Resources Over. . 


BANCO DI ROMA 


Established 1580 
Head Office: Rome, Italy 


Capital Fully Paid and Surplus . . Lire 174,000,000 


200 Branches in Italy 
Other branches in: France, Spain, Switzerland, Fiume, Malta, 
Palestine, Rhodes, Syria, Tripoli, Turkey 
Affiliation in Egypt: Banco di Roma per I'Egitto e il Levante 


New York Representative Office 


Lire 3,700,000,000 


One Wall Street 




















PHILIPPINE NATIONAL BANK PROSPERING 


This bank, which is the leading bank- 
ing institution in the country, is recover- 
ing with a speed that is truly remark- 
able. Its indebtedness to the Govern- 
ment is being rapidly wiped off. In 
1921 the directors reported profits in 
excess of 2,000,000 pesos, helped two 
banking institutions from closing their 
doors and by the change of personnel 
and by the confidence inspired by the 
management both in Manila and New 
York it may be conservatively stated 
that the Philippine National Bank 
stands on firm foundations. The year 
1922 further strengthened its position 
and the constantly improving sugar 
market (the bank has half a dozen sugar 
centrals) is reviving the pessimists from 
slumber. 

It is pertinent to state that the Philip- 
pine Government, convinced of the ab- 
solute interdependence of interest be- 
tween it and that bank and the necessity 
of a banking institution playing the role 
of the Federal Reserve Bank in its re- 
lations to other financial institutions, is 
behind the Philippine National Bank 
with all its moral and material re- 
sources. As if to bring this fact more 
patently home the political party in 
power wrote as a major plank in its 
platform the indefinite continuance of 
that bank on present basis in which the 
two other militating political parties 
concurred without reservations. It can 
be expected therefore that the Philip- 
710 


pine National Bank will stand as long 
as the Philippine Government itself 
stands. 


PRIVATE CONCERNS REPORT PROGRESS 


A large importing firm whose opera- 
tions are an index of business conditions 
in the Islands reports that its business in 
January 1922, was double that for the 
same period in the year previous; that 
the increase in imports during the first 
half of the year was around 25 per cent. 
and a further increase of some 20 per 
cent. The consensus of opinion is that 
the country had over-bought in 1922 
which will be reflected by slow buying 
during the first half of the present year. 
If the present rate of improvement in 
exports, however, continues imports may 
be as active. 

The Manila Railroad Company which 
traverses one of the most developed 
regions in the country and whose busi- 
ness helps in the diagnosing of condi- 
tions has already earned during the 
first eight months of the past year twice 
the interest on its total bonded indebt- 
edness. Although this is largely due to 
the average increase of 18 per cent. in 
its tariff of rates it shows extensive com- 
mercial movements over an area of 
around 25,000 square miles around 
Manila, the principal port and metrop- 
olis. 

Another sure pointer of the direction 
of the financial wind is the business of 
the Manila Electric Company, the firm 
which furnishes the light, street-railway 
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and power in the City of Manila. With 
its rates remaining constant, that con- 
cern reports gross earnings of $2,322,- 
757 in 1918, $2,596,643 in 1919, $3,- 
418,407 in 1920 and $8,681,397 in 1921. 
It is expected that the earnings for 1922 
will register a slight decrease from 
1921, which, as above stated, was a lean 
year all around. Preliminary figures 
for the first two months of the present 
year show appreciable increase over the 
same period in 1922. 

The Pacific Commercial Company, 
the largest import-export firm in the 
country, whose parent company is being 
reorganized to meet new world condi- 
tions is doing increased business. This 
firm by its special trading and distribu- 
tion methods is the most intimately in 
touch with the ups and downs of eco- 
nomic conditions in the Philippines. As 
the country is decidedly more active 
and selling the produce at good prices 
with prospects clearly for further im- 
provement, this company should register 
great progress. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTING FACTORS TO 
BETTER TIMES 


America has been impressed during 
the last three months with the possi- 
bility of making the Philippines yield 
the crude rubber needed by the rubber 
industry in the United States. There 
is a very healthy agitation to bring this 
to realization. With it the development 
of the other industries, such as sugar, 
cocoanut oil and others, are receiving 
great attention from the people of the 
United States. 

The relations between Americans and 
Filipinos have not been more cordial as 
now. Filipino leaders are to be con- 
gratulated for their desire to cement 
these relations with deeds rather than 
words. Americans, on the other hand, 
representing investments in the Philip- 
Pines, are not sparing any efforts to 
coéperate in the realization of the just 
and intelligent aspirations of the Fil- 
ipino. 

It is not an enthusiast who speaks 
when te writer says that the Philip- 
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pines can point to the past with pride, 
stamp its feet proudly on the present 
and read the future in letters that spell 
contentment and prosperity. 


& 
Great Britain 


For the current financial year the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer budgeted 
for a revenue of £910,775,000, which 
allowed for a small surplus of £706,000 
over the estimated expenditure. 

“So far as it is possible to form an 
opinion with a full month still to run”, 
says the March Monthly Review of 
Barclays Bank, Limited, “there is every 
probability that the actual results of the 
financial year will be distinctly more 
favorable than was anticipated when 
the budget was introduced. 
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“The return to date, both of revenue 
and expenditure, whether compared with 
the budget estimates or with the rela- 
tive position a year ago are very satis- 
factory. 

“The following figures give the posi- 
tion up to February 24, 1923: 


000’s omitted 


Actual Estimates Actual 
figures for figures for 
the year the year 11 months 
1921-22 1922-23 
£1,124,880 £781,995 
cccccces 2g079, 187 695,756 


1922-23 


£910,775 
910,069 


Revenue 
Expenditure 

“The movements in the last month of 
the financial year are always consider- 
able, and it is still too early to forecast 
with any degree of confidence the ex- 
tent of the surplus which may finally 
be realized, but it is fairly evident that 
it will exceed the modest figure origi- 
na!ly contemplated. 

“Such a result will be all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that 


certain items of revenue are likely to 
fall far short of the estimate. Excess 
profits duty which was estimated to pro- 
duce £27,800,000 has so far realized 
only £954,000, while the revenue from 
miscellaneous special receipts has been 
less than £43,000,000 against an esti- 
mated total for the year of £90,000,000, 
Notwithstanding these deficits, however, 
total revenue will probably exceed the 
estimate, whilst it is possible that ex- 
penditure may show some reduction. 

“In a year of pronounced trade de- 
pression, so favorable a result is most 
satisfactory and reflects the consistent 
efforts made to maintain the integrity 
of British finance. Yet it cannot be 
denied that the strength of the national 
position has only been maintained at the 
expense of a serious impoverishment of 
the individual and by the imposition 
of burdens which press with undue 
weight upon industry. It is so apparent 
that relief from taxation is urgently 
needed that there is a disposition in 
some quarters to regard the prospect of 
even a moderate budget surplus as con- 
vincing evidence that a further reduc- 
tion may confidently be expected and 
that the only point to consider will be 
the relative advantages of abolishing 
the inequitable corporation tax or of 
reducing income tax or indirect taxa- 
tion. But while there can be no two 
opinions as to the desirability of lighten- 
ing the burden now weighing so heavily 
upon the community, it cannot be pre- 
sumed that even a considerably realized 
surplus upon the current year will nec- 
essarily enable the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer immediately to reduce taxa- 
tion to any material extent. 

“It must not be forgotten that the 
justification for remission of taxation is 
not the realized surplus of the past year 
but a surplus of estimated revenue over 
expenditure for the year to come. It 
follows that until the departmental es- 
timates are submitted, there is no satis- 
factory basis for calculation, but in view 
of the perhaps over confident expecta- 
tion of substantial relief it may be 
worth while to summarize the possibili- 
ties, so far as they are clear at present. 
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Head Office 
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New York Agency, 44 Beaver Street 
William Baxter, Agent 


Capital and Reserve 
Over $30,000,000 





“To take first the factors which seem 
to encourage the hope that the estimates 
will allow of some reduction in taxa- 
tion, the most direct economy is the 
completion of the compensation pay- 
ments to the railways—an item which 
in the current financial year represented 
some £25,000,000 of expenditure. It is 
reasonable to expect, also, that some re- 
duction will be possible in special ex- 
penditure, for which in the last budget 
provision was made to the extent of 
£61,000,000. So far as expenditure is 
concerned, however, the principal factor 
must continue to be the efforts towards 
economy in ordinary expenditure. Cer- 
tain of the reductions effected on the 
recommendation of the Geddes commit- 
tee were not operative for the whole of 
the current year and therefore, to some 
extent, further economy will be auto- 
matic. Sir Robert Horne, in introduc- 
ing th budget, expressed himself con- 
fident that appreciable reductions in 
expeniture would be made in the 


present financial year and still more in 
the year following, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Baldwin will share this opti- 
mism. 

“So far as revenue is concerned, much 
must necessarily depend upon the course 


of trade. During the last few months 
there have been signs of a slow but 
steady revival, and unless the disturbed 
conditions on the Continent impose a 
further check, there should be some jus- 
tification for expecting an increasing 
yield from customs and excise. Any 
pronounced revival of trade may be ex- 
pected to bring to an end the period of 
abnormally cheap money, which has en- 
abled the Treasury to effect considerable 
economies in the service of the national 
debt. Largely owing to the low rate at 
which treasury bills have been allotted, 
the actual expenditure on consolidated 
fund charges during the current year 
will certainly fall well below the esti- 
mate. The possibility of dearer money 
must be taken into account, but it is 
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still probable that the estimates for the income and super tax must be substan- and it ¢ 
service of the internal debt will show tially less. The effect of the relief af- provision 
some reduction on those for the current forded in the last budget has not been poned ir 
year. fully reflected in the receipts of the such a co 
“On the other hand, a definite in- current year and the cost to the Ex- reduction 
crease in expenditure of some £10,000,- chequer for a full year is estimated to be urgent, n 
000 must be allowed for in connection £52,000,000 as compared with £82,- taxation, 
with the American debt, while the un- 500,000 in 1922-1923. duction i 
certainties of the foreign situation may “Allowance must also be made for $0 seriou: 
involve a larger provision for contingen- the fact that the forthcoming estimates “But 
cies than was considered necessary for will be based upon income arising from sirable it 
the current year. three years of continued trade depres- merely b 
“In certain directions, revenue is sion. This not only affects the total in- important 
likely to be reduced and it may well come brought under review, it also re- House of 
prove that these reductions will consid- sults in a reduction in the yield of super expenditu 
erably more than balance the decline in tax as a larger proportion of incomes can be 1 
expenditure. fall below the super tax limit. that reve 
“The fact that in the current year “It is by no means certain, therefore, taxation 
miscellaneous receipts, representing in that any reduction in the scale of taxa- If these 
the main the sale of war assets, have _ tion will be possible, unless further con- mately ce 
only realized £43,000,000 of the total siderable economies can be effected in consid: ral 
estimate of £90,000,000 suggests that ordinary expenditure. taxation, 
the estimate for the forthcoming year “The relief already afforded was connected 
will probably be reduced. made possible only by the exceptional the reder 
“It is certain also that the yield of expedient of suspending sinking funds Mm payne 
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and it can hardly be contended that 
provision for debt reduction can be post- 
poned indefinitely. The defence for 
such a course was the urgent need for a 
reduction in taxation. The need is still 
urgent, not only for relief from direct 
taxation, but possibly even more for re- 
duction in the indirect taxation which 
so seriously affects the cost of living. 
“But permanent relief, however de- 
sirable it may be, cannot be secured 
merely by postponing obligations. An 
important group of Members of the 
House of Commons has estimated that 
expenditure in the coming financial year 
can be reduced to £750,000,000 and 
that revenue on the present basis of 
taxation would produce £800,000,000. 
If these figures prove to be approxi- 
mately correct, there will be no very 
considerable margin for reduction of 
taxation, unless the various obligations 
connecicd with the Sinking Funds and 
the re‘emption of securities tendered 
mM paynent of death duties and excess 








profits duty, which Sir Robert Horne 
estimated at from £30,000,000 to £35,- 
000,000 are again suspended. 

“To adopt such a course in two suc- 
cessive years is open to very serious 
objection and it would only be jus- 
tified by very convincing evidence that 
further relief from taxation would result 
in a revival of trade which, of itself, 
would increase revenue sufficiently to 
obviate in subsequent years the neces- 
sity of fresh borrowing to meet sinking 
fund charges.” 


France 


The Ruhr operations continue to be 
the greatest single influence affecting 
French economic development, says a 
cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington. Prices in most lines 
show strong upward tendencies and sup- 
plies of some raw materials are becom- 
ing too small for current need, but pur- 
chases abroad are kept down by un- 
favorable exchange conditions. 
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After a prolonged discussion of 
means of effecting a balanced budget by 
tax increases, the French Chamber of 
Deputies have apparently given up the 
task and have voted issues of Treasury 
bills to make up the deficit. The Senate 
has now started action ou the budget. 
As previously reported, provisional 
credits were voted on February 28 to 
cover March expenditures. 

The metallurgical situation is growing 
worse as reserve supplies of coke are 
being used up. Arrivals of Ruhr coke 
and coal in France, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg since February 10 have been es- 
timated at 8000 tons daily, and early 
improvement is not probable. The So- 
ciété Codperative des Hautes Fourneaux 
is delivering to its members only 20 
per cent. of their coke needs at 198 
francs per ton, additional quantities 
costing 310 francs per ton. Some pur- 
chases of coke are reported to have 
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been made in the United States at from 
$15 to $16 per ton delivered at French 
ports. English coke is selling at 260 
to 280 francs per metric ton in French 
ports, and Czechoslovakian coke at 240 
francs. 

Stocks of iron ore are accumulating 
rapidly and mining activity is reduced. 
West and Southwestern France has not 
been so hard hit by the Ruhr coke short- 
age, and plants in these regions are 
profiting by the scarcity of supplies on 
the iron and steel markets. Acceptance 
of fixed prices and delivery dates have 
generally become impossible, and prices 
are rising rapidly. 

Business in cotton yarns and cloth is 
very calm, and buyers are resisting 
higher prices. Cotton textile workers 
are demanding wage increases of from 
7 to 15 per cent. to counterbalance in- 
creased living costs. Wool spinners and 
weavers are fairly active. Spinners are 
receiving export orders, but weavers 
complain of a lack of new business. 
Linen mills are satisfactory, a good de- 
mand for yarn being felt both in for- 
eign and domestic markets. Heavier 
buying of raw silk is noted. 

Hides and skins continue high, and 
French tanners are doing little buying. 
Retail trade is dull, and, although there 
has been some increase in export orders, 
domestic business is slow and manu- 
facturers are reducing production or 
accumulating stock. Glove manufac- 
turers are still in a difficult position. 

The superphosphate market is active 
throughout the country, and spring sales 
are expected to be much greater than 
last year. The agricultural outlook is 
very promising. 


Italy 


The industrial situation in Italy is 
little changed, says a cable to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 
The activity in automobiles continues, 
and the consul at Turin reports that 
the Lancia Company has orders until 
October. Textiles are quiet, with prices 
high and demand limited. The weather 
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has been favorable for agriculture, and 
crop conditions are normal. 

The production of iron ore, pig iron 
and steel in 1922 was about 50 per cent. 
greater than in 1921. Mercury pro- 
duction amounted to 1580 tons in 1922 
compared with 1010 tons in 1921. Sul- 
phur production, however, declined to 
191,600 tons compared with 313,400 
tons in 1921. 

The consolidation of the Fascisti and 
the Nationalists has strengthened the 
position of the administration, and has 
increased its authority in Italian af- 
fairs. The Ministry of the Liberated 


Territories has been abolished effective 

March 1 and its functions have been 

transicrred to other departments. 
Commercial treaties with Spain, Aus- 


tria and Jugoslavia are now under 
negotiation. The early ratification of 
the commercial treaty with Poland is 
expecicd, and it is reported that a 60,- 
000,000 lire company is being organized 


Letters of Credit 


Cable Transfers 





to develop the oil concession granted in 
that agreement. 

The exemption of interest on foreign 
investments from the Italian income tax 
has been extended to apply to govern- 
ment, provincial and municipal loans in 
addition to private investments. 

Total figures covering the value of 
exports and imports in September and 
October have just been published. Ex- 
ports in September amounted to 746,- 
000,000 lire and in October to 885,000,- 
000 lire, compared with a monthly aver- 
age of 700,000,000 lire during the first 
eight months of the year. Imports 
amounted to 1,231,000,000 lire and 1,- 
394,000,000 lire in the same months, 
compared with an average of 1,240,000,- 
000 during the first eight months. The 
increase in exports brings the trade of 
Italy back to approximately the pre- 
war ratio between imports and exports. 

The number of unemployed on Jan- 
nary 31, amounted to 392,000 compared 
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with 382,000 on December 31, and with was chiefly influenced by the ever chang- German | 
607,000 on January 31, 1922. Seasonal ing decisions, and in regard to which for coveri 
unemployment generally reaches its new elements of danger were constantly raw mate 
peak about the end of January. presenting themselves, taken by the becoming 
Bachi’s index number for wholesale powers constituting the Reparation make wo! 
prices in January (based on average Commission, concerning the question of the incres 
1920 prices) was 92.1, compared with the war indemnity, which is of such vital tion. 
92.8 in December, 95.5 in November, importance to the existence of Germany. “In co 
96.2 in October, and 92.44 in January It was these decisions which, hence- marks, wi 
1922. The cost-of-living index for Jan- forth, were shaping the course of the comparis¢ 
uary at Rome (based on July 1920) mark exchange and causing the confi- vious yea 
was 182 compared with 134.87 in Oc- dence in the credit and standing of 
tober, 1922. At Milan the cost-of- Germany to decrease steadily up to 4 
living index was 118 in January com- point when there resulted an external 
pared with 115.99 last October. and, as a sequel thereof, an internal 
slump surpassing even the most pes- Biles of ¢ 
Germany simistic estimate. An increase of in- Circulation 
flation, the elimination of the mark as money (( 
“Events during the year 1922 have a standard for registering values and as — | 
red with unmistakable clearness, to a basis of calculation, disorganization ee F 
prove u , c » g 
what an extent German economy has of the external trade, difficulties in rais- 
lost its right of self-determination and _ ing capital together with a general state 
must, instead, submit to principles being of uncertainty and lack of enterprise 
imposed from outside”, says the monthly _ in trade and industry followed as a nat- 
review of the Disconto-Gesellschaft, ural sequel to the aforementioned con- 
Berlin. “The course of development ditions. 
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$120,000,000 Increase in Porto Rico’s 
Commerce Since 1900 
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“While inland prices are, in many 
cases, anticipating the depreciation of 
the mark and ever larger classes of the 
population are, regarding the purchas- 
ing power of their incomes, more and 
more lagging behind the rise in the 
cost of living, industry is being increas- 
ingly handicapped in procuring, in view 
of the vanishing purchasing power of 
German currency, the requisite funds 
for covering its requirements of foreign 
raw materials. At the same time, it is 
becoming more and more difficult to 
make working capital keep pace with 
the increase of costs of inland produc- 
tion. 

“In confirmation of our above re- 
marks, we submit the following figures, 
comparison being made with the pre- 
vious year: 


Beginning Beginning 
of of 


year 1922 year 1923 
M M 
Price of the dollar.._._ 185 8,000 
Circulation of paper 
money (in milliards of 
sage) ae . 123 1,150 
Price of pig iron —......8,871 158,618 


“We hereby wish to once more em- 
Phasize a fact, to which we repeatedly 
referred in previous reports, viz. that, 
contrary to the erroneous views ap- 
parentiy still prevailing in many quar- 


ters abroad, it is not the inflation, but 
our adverse payment balance, which is 
causing the deterioration of our cur- 
rency and that the increase of inflation 
is, in its turn, but an inevitable sequel 
of the said deterioration. 

“We have likewise, on previous oc- 
casions, tried to prove by submitting 
statistics, that the external value of the 
German mark had become much more 
heavily depreciated in proportion to the 
rate of circulation of the media of 
payment, as it showed at that time, 
and in spite of its huge increase from 
week to week. At the commencement of 
this year, the circulation of German 
media of payment had augmented by 
200 times the pre-war level, whereas the 
value of the mark, computed by the 
dollar quotation, had depreciated to a 
2000th part. Although we admit this 
evidence to be based on a somewhat 
crude mode of calculation, we should 
have no difficulty in proving that the 
precipitate increase in the process of 
paper-money inflation with its hugely 
swelling figures is caused by the neces- 
sity of adjusting the internal circulat- 
ing media to the rate of depreciation 
of the “valuta”, which is always far out- 
running the former. There is only one 
way of escape out of this vicious circle, 
viz. the stabilization of the mark, which, 
however, can never be carried out with- 
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Head Office: ““Extecomexe, Paris” 
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Capital Paid Up 


Chairman of the Board of Directors 
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Banque Nationale Francaise Du Commerce Exterieur 


Societe Anonyme 
Organized under French Law of October 23, 1919 
HEAD OFFICE: 21 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS 


Cable Addresses: 
Foreign Exchange Dept.: “Lexterozel, Paris” 


Advanced by the French Government without interest . 


United States Representative: Aimé Dumaine, 21 East 40th Street, New York 
The bank was organized in 1919 to perform in France all operations connected with 
countries and in the French Colonies and 
usual banking transactions, especially those connected with Exports and Imports. 


° ° ° - 100,000,000 francs 
- 50,000,000 francs 
25,000,000 francs 
General Manager 


M. Eugéne Carpentier 


Protectorates all 
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out certain preliminary conditions lying 
within the sphere of reparation-political 
matters being realized.” 


Switzerland 


The Swiss Sample Fair will take 
place from April 14 to 24 next in the 
greatly enlarged exhibition buildings at 
Basle, Switzerland. The preceding fairs 
justify the belief that the one of 1923 
will surpass by far any of its pre- 
decessors. 

An opportunity of finding concen- 
trated in one place the products of the 
different Swiss industries and of getting 
in direct touch with the manufacturers 
has assured the great success of all the 
previous fairs. The development of 
this fair from one of a rather local char- 
acter to a big international event needs 
no further recommendation. 

The Swiss Sample Fair is one of the 
oldest of the modern fairs, and arose 
from the ancient Basle Fairs, which 
have been held at regular intervals 
since the fifteenth century. Basle of- 
fers exceptional facilities for such an 
enterprise on account of its advanta- 
geous position bordering on two other 
countries; its central location in Europe 
and having the best international rail- 
road connections. 

In addition, the ancient Rhine town 
has recently acquired the advantage of 
a Rhine harbor which still more brings 
into prominence its functions as a com- 
mercial, industrial and banking center. 

The Swiss Sample Fair occupies a 
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prominent position amongst the Euro- 
pean sample fairs, and those interested 
are enabled to cover their requirements 
to their entire satisfaction, as it is 
founded on a solid basis and adds fea- 
tures unknown to most of the other 
fairs. 

The following groups have been ar- 
ranged for the coming event: Chemical 
and pharmaceutical products; household 
and_ kitchen articles; broom and 
brushes; china and glass ware; house- 
fittings, furniture, basketwork ; lighting, 
heating, sanitary installations; technical 
articles in wood, metal, glass, cork, 
leather, rubber, etc.; inventions and 
patents; office and shop fittings, drawing 
and painting materials; school supplies; 
advertisement and propaganda, includ- 
ing graphic arts and printing, packing 
materials; paper and paper goods; 
musical instruments and music; sports 
goods and toys; applied art; clocks, 
watches and jewelry; textile goods; 
clothing and outfitting, boots and shoes, 
leather and celluloid goods, fancy goods, 
haberdashery; machinery and tools; 
transport; fine mechanical instruments 


and apparatuses; electrical industry; 


raw material and building materials; 
miscellaneous. 

The previous fairs registered sales 
running into the ten millions. 


Netherlands 


Trade and industry in the Nether- 
lands are adversely affected to a great 
extent by the occupation of the Ruhr 
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District, according to a cable to the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. The holding up of large orders 
of semi-finished steel in Germany is cut- 
ting down the production of many im- 
portant Dutch industries, bringing as a 
result increased unemployment and 
financial troubles. Banks are extending 
a comparatively small line of credit to 
industry. The securities market is 
quiet. 

Conditions continue dull in Dutch 
shipping industry. Particularly, tran- 
sit traffic on the lower Rhine is practi- 
cally at a standstill inasmuch as trade 
is being almost entirely diverted to the 
north through German ports or south 
through Antwerp. The amount of goods 
carricd overland through Holland has 
increased recently due to the lowering 
of rates at the beginning of the year 
and to the fact that some traffic began 
to take this route to avoid traffic taxes 
on the Rhine. 

All the factors of the situation, how- 


ever, are not unfavorable. The shoe 
and leather goods manufacturers are en- 
couraged over the lessening of imports 
of these commodities from Germany. 
Considerable opposition is being raised 
against the government shoe import re- 
striction bill by other trades who are 
anxious for similar protection. 


Spain 


Spanish Government finances are 
making a less favorable showing than 
during the past few months. A semi- 
official estimate for the current fiscal 
year, which ends March 31, places the 
deficit at 1,000,000,000 pesetas, ac- 
cording to a cable to the Department 
of Commerce at Washington. The 
Treasury balancé is diminishing at the 
rate of 50,000,000 pesetas per week. 
The government expects soon to issue a 
new series of short-term notes to the 
amount of approximately 500,000,000 
pesetas. 








BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 


American banks and bankers are cordially 
invited to utilize the organization of the 


BANQUE DE COMMERCE, Antwerp 


for their business in Belgium 
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The Minister of Finance has indicated 
his intention to institute far-reaching 
reforms in the interests of economy. He 
favors reduction of the taxes levied on 
large capitalistic enterprises, and wishes 
to do away with the present practice of 
granting Government loans in support 
of Spanish companies not able to with- 
stand foreign competition even with the 
aid of reasonable protection. Loans of 
this type have been tentatively sus- 
pended. 

The Spanish steel industry is increas- 
ingly active, owing to large orders for 
rails from the Government and to the 
increased demand for steel products 
within the country. The activity in lead 
production and exportation continues; 
increasing American demand has caused 
prices to rise. The production of cop- 
per pyrites is low, although the Rio 
Tinto mines are still active. The iron 
ore situation is improving ; 200,000 tons 
were contracted for in March. Spanish 
coal production is also improving doubt- 
less due to the present situation in Cen- 
tral Europe. Export orders have been 
received from Bordeaux and Genoa. A 
group of Spanish coal mines is asking 
for quotations on pitch for making 
briquets. The Government is appropri- 
ating a maximum of 1,250,000 pesetas 
per month in subsidies to the coal in- 
dustry. 

The crop prospects have been im- 
proved by recent rains, but the depres- 
sion among agriculturalists continues. A 
lessened acreage was planted, and the 
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rains were so late in coming that a por- 
tion of the crop was already lost. 

The purchase of agricultural imple- 
ments has declined, and there is no 
prospect of improvement in the situation 
until the last of the wheat crop has been 
sold. Wholesale and retail trade is gen- 
erally dull throughout Spain. 

Cotton imports during February 
amounted to 13,085 bales compared with 
a monthly average of 37,000 bales in 
the six months preceding. Consumption 
in February amounted to 21,515 bales. 
It is reported that 9000 bales were en 
route at the close of the month. Stocks 
available are slightly higher than at this 
time last year. The cotton industry is 
inactive because of lessened local and 
foreign demand, due chiefly to British 
competition. 


South America 


TRADE SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 
SAYS MANAGER OF ANGLO- 
SOUTH AMERICAN BANK 


South American trade, which has 
been in a slump, is improving, due to 
the betterment of conditions in a num- 
ber of the countries, says W. E. Wells, 
general manager of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd., and chairman of 
the board of Commercial Bank of 
Spanish America, Ltd., London, who 
has just arrived in New York for 4 
short stay on his way home after a five 
months business tour in which he visited 
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Capital Paid-up ‘ . ° ° 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


BANKERS :—Bank of England; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Limited) 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 
and Mauritius 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacte 
Banking and Agency Business in convection with the East on terms to be had on application. 


lowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 WALL STREET 


$24,000,000 (£4,800,000) 
5,250,000 (£1,050,000: 
6,760,525 (£1,352,105 














Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine, Chile and 
Peru. 

He states that the Argentine has been 
suffering from the slump in the cattle 
market, although last year’s grain crop 
was abnormally large and has brought 
large sums of money into the country. 
There are signs of improvement in the 
cattle business and a tendency to higher 
prices. Production has been restricted 
due to insufficient pasturage necessary 
for the big accumulation of stock result- 
ing from lack of demand. 

Chile would also appear to have 
turned the corner. Trade, as is well 
known, has been stagnant in the nitrate 
business for about two years, thereby 
causing general depression in the whole 
Republic with consequent detrimental 
effects in the Government’s revenue. Ni- 
trate sales, although not up to normal, 
are now very satisfactory, and as this 
fertilizer is of vital importance to agri- 
culturists, it is thought the demand can- 
not fail to be on a steadily increasing 
scale. The production of copper has 
also vastly increased with the rise in 
price of this commodity, and this also 
will have the effect of increasing the 
spending power of the country. There 
has also been a natural reaction in wool 
and as both the Argentine and Chile 
have large interest in this, they are ben- 
efiting accordingly. 

With regard to Peru, although the 
fall in the price of commodities pro- 
duced by that country was greater in 
pProporiion than any other, cotton and 
sugar have been produced practically 


without loss almost throughout the 
crisis. In view of the recovery in the 
price of these two staple commodities of 
the country it should now be in a pros- 


W. E. WELLS 


General manager Anglo-South American 
Bank Ltd. 


perous condition, and as the export taxes 
are based on a sliding scale proportion- 
ate to the actual valuation, the revenue 
received by the Government will be al- 
tomatically improved. 

The falling off in revenues which all 
these countries have suffered, has been 
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Founded 1866) 
(Registered in London on 17th April, 1903, under the Companies Acts, 1862-1900) 


Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
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Directors : 
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Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND. MESSRS. GLYN, MILIS, CURRIE & CO. 


A general Banking business with Roumania is conducted, and correspondence 
from those having interests in that country is invited. 


THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN 

















in a very great measure due to the al- 
most complete absence of direct taxa- 
tion, which in Mr. Well’s opinion is 
absolutely necessary to enable them to 
adjust their budgets. Income tax is 
especially engaging the attention of the 
authorities as that source of revenue is 
practically untapped. 

The heavy stocks of imported goods 
left over from the 1921 crisis appears 
to be practically liquidated and the de- 
mand for manufactured goods should 
now revive, but this will naturally be 
slow as buyers still have in mind their 
recent experiences. There is still a feel- 
ing that as Europe becomes more settled 
prices of manufactured articles will 
further be reduced and the tendency 
for some time will be to buy only for 
actual requirements. It was very no- 
ticeable that the banks in all the coun- 
tries visited have large surpluses of 
cash for which they are at present un- 
able to find suitable outlet, which would 
indicate that the public prefer to keep 
their funds in the bank, even if they 
gain no interest, rather than invest in 
shares or commodities. 

Mr. Wells, who has an unusually inti- 
mate knowledge of affairs, has been with 
the Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., 
for the past twenty-three years, of 
which he spent nineteen in South 
America, where he held the post of man- 
ager of the Valparaiso Branch until 
1919 when he was appointed to his pres- 
ent position. The Anglo-South Ameri- 
can Bank and its affiliations with sixty- 
three branches has been established for 
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the past thirty-five years and has capi- 
tal and reserves of over $60,000,000. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The result of last year’s working of the 
Credit Commercial de France as shown by 
their financial statement to December 31, 
1922, just published in Paris, is very satis- 
factory and demonstrates the continued 
progress and excellent situation of this well 
known institution. 

The profits for 1922 were francs 12,716,459 
as compared with francs 12,528,372 for 1921. 
Immediately realizable assets total francs 
1,060,742,681 as against current sight de- 
posits of francs 1,073,509,949, disclosing a 
liquidity of 99 per cent. Total assets are 
francs 1,620,513,840 as compared with francs 
1,538,327,163 on December 31, 1921. Re- 
serve account has been increased to francs 
31,315,347. The capital remains at 120 mil- 
lion francs and a dividend of 8 per cent. has 
been declared for the third successive year. 
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Arthur Zentler, local executive delegate 
of the Banca Marmorosch, Blank & Co. of 
Bucharest, Roumania, in a statement issued 
recently, said: 

“For the year of 1922, which closes three- 
quarters of a century of the existence of our 
bank, on a paid-up capital of 125,000,000 lei 
and 177,000,000 lei reserve, this bank showed 
a profit of 44,690,471 lei, which, with 17,- 


. 608,551 lei profit carried over from 1921, 


gives a net profit for 1922 of 62,299,023 
lei, as compared with 58,338,096 lei for 1921. 
(The Roumania leu is worth $.193 normally). 
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Limited 


Buenos Aires 


Oldest and Largest Financial House in South America 
Established in 1830 
Fully paid up Capital, Reserves and Surplus 
$16,031,961.00 Argentine Gold 


Specialize in the Investment of Foreign Capital in State, 
Mortgage, Industrial and Public Utility Bonds and Shares 


Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 


BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 


Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and Careful 
Attention to the Collection of Drafts 


Administration of Real and Personal Property 


This Bank will be Pleased to Serve You in All Business Rela- 
tions with the Argentine and Contiguous Countries 


CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 


“Cash on hand on December 31, 1922 was 
of 401,059,558 lei as against 273,526,572 lei 
on December 81, 1921. Total assets on De- 
cember 31, 1922 were of 3,545,335,360 lei 
as against 2,789,599,793 on December 31, 
1921. 

“The dividend for 1922 has been increased 
to 23 per cent. from 20 per cent. paid in 
1921. The bank after distributing the 23 
per cent. dividend on the par value of the 
capital stock, added 2,500,000 lei to its pen- 
sion fund and brought its total reserve fund 
to 180,361,262 lei. 

“Entire turn-over (clearings) of the bank 
for the year 1922 was 136,500,000,000 lei, 
which is over one and a half billion larger 
than the previous year, and over forty-four 
billion lei larger than in 1920. 

“During the past year, the ‘Banca Indus- 
triala, S. A,’ (Industrial Bank, Ltd.) 
create by our bank with a paid-up capital 
of 50.900,000 lei, has taken over the ma- 
jority of the interests in industrial enter- 
prises of our bank, and the first year of its 
existene gives excellent promises from every 
point of view. 





“Our bank’s commercial department, 
created because of temporary needs, imme- 
diately after the war, is in steady and 
healthy process of liquidation, showing at the 
end of 1922 a decline to 186,000,000 lei from 
258,000,000 lei at the end of 1921. 

“The Aerial Transportation Line (Cie 
Franco-Roumaine de Navigation Aérienne) 
created by our bank, carried out last year 
the second part of its program, adding to 
the Paris-Warsaw Line a regular line be- 
tween Paris-Bucharest-Constantinople. 

“During the year 1922, our bank experi- 
enced the painful loss of an immeasurably 
valuable member of its board of directors, 
Take Jonescu, a former president of the 
Council de Ministers of Roumania.” 
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The Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited, 
Tokyo, announces the appointment by the 
government of Yeijiro Ono, formerly vice- 
president, to the presidency succeeding H. 
Hijikata who retired February 10, 1923, 
upon expiration of his term. 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


Partial view of the public space in the new quarters of the Banca Nazionale di Credito, Rome 


Banca Nazionale di Credito, a new Italian 
banking institution which has already firmly 
intrenched itself into the commercial and 
financial life of Italy, began its active opera- 
tions in the fall of 1922. The head office 
is in Rome. 

It was founded under the auspices of the 
Italian Government. 

Its president is Commander Domenico 
Gidoni, formerly Manager of a Head 
Branch of Banca d'Italia, and who, during 
and for some time after the war, was the 
commissioner in the United States of the 
Royal Italian Treasury. 

Signor Gidoni, through his varied activi- 
ties in the United States, is widely known 
and highly regarded in American banking 
and financial circles. His name, in fact, is 
alone conclusive evidence that the policy of 


the new institution which he heads will be 
conducted along sound and conservative, yet 
withal progressive lines. 

Banca Nazionale di Credito has a capital 
of 250,000,000 Lire, fully paid up in cash, and 
is thoroughly equipped to conduct banking 
transactions of every character—both do- 
mestic and foreign. 

As a separate and distinct enterprise, the 
bank is at present, acting as a liquidating 
agency for the former Sconto. Of course, it 
is quite generally understood in the interna- 
tional banking world that, in accepting this 
intermediary role, Banca Nazionale di 
Credito has not taken over, nor assumed any 
responsibility for, the assets or liabilities of 
the Sconto. It is acting purely in the ca- 
pacity of a liquidator, and on a commission 
basis. In fact, this particular business is 
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carried on under the auspices of a special 
department organized solely for this pur- 
pose, with a separate management and 
staff, and entirely aside from any activities 
of the Banca Nazionale di Credito, itself. 

Affiliated with Banca Nazionale di Credito 
in France is the Banque Italo-Francaise de 
Credit—Paris, Marseilles and Tunis—which 
has a paid-up capital of 15,000,000 francs, 
and of which Signor Gidoni is also chairman 
of the board. 

Banca Nazionale di Credito has more than 
seventy branches spread throughout Italy. 
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As a result of information coming to the 
headquarters of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation that many banks, which have 
filed claims with the State Department, 
Washington, for pre-war balances in Ger- 
man banks, have been solicited by attorneys 
to represent them in the prosecution of such 
claims on a contingent fee basis, the Asso- 
ciation has made the announcement that 
there is no necessity for such employment 
by any bank. All claims of member banks, 
it is pointed out, have been put in the hands 
of an »'torney by the Commerce and Marine 


Commission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 
© 

The statement of condition of the Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank, 31 Pine street, 
New York, as of March 27, 1923, shows total 
resources of $66,019,519.06; capital paid in, 
$10,250,000.00; and undivided profits, $1,- 
083,159.01. A condensed statement as of 
above date follows: 


RESOURCES 


Stockholders’ uncalled 

liability $5,000,000.00 
Cash on hand and due from banks..$ 6,333,822.72 
Acceptances of other banks. 2,564,488.89 
U. 8S. Government securities . 10,193,681.30 
Collateral loans . 5,880,723.51 
Other loans and advances . 5,922,814.15 
Other bonds, securities, etc 3,733,174.35 
Customers’ liability, acceptance 

(less anticipations $2,352,169. 70). 21,089,161.35 
Customers’ liability under letters 

of credit ....... 10,301,652.79 
-$66,019,519.06 








Total ... 


ee 


Subscribed 
and surplus 
Capital paid in 
Undivided profits 
Reserve for taxes, etc.......... . 110,310.40 
Due to banks and customers............ 20,833,065.81 
Acceptances outstanding (less held 
in portfolio $1,038,629.28) 
Letters of credit 


ats 5,250,000.00 
$10,250,000.00 
1,083,159.01 


23,441,331.05 
10,301,652.79 


-$66,019,519.06 
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Architect’s drawing of the new building to be erected for the Trenton Trust 
Company of Trenton, N. J. 


"THE new building of the Trenton Trust Company, Trenton,’ N. J., 
will be the tallest in the city and will give this institution complete 
modern banking facilities. Architectural and engineering work is_by 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 


First National Bank Bldg., Jersey City, N. J. 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Correspondence Invited 
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View of the banking room of the Coal and Iron National Bank of New York 


Coal and Iron National Bank of New York 


HE election of Julian W. Potter 

as president of the Coal and Iron 

Natignal Bank of New York and 
the creation of the position of chair- 
man of the board, with John T. Sproull 
as chairman, at the beginning of this 
year, is in keeping with a new policy 
of expansion of this bank. It is further 
being followed out by the election of 
an additional vice-president, John M. 
Ross of Atlanta, Ga. 

The Coal and Iron National Bank 
has grown consistently since it opened 
fer business on April 11, 1904, with a 
capital of $300,000 and a surplus of 
$200,000, and with deposits of $745,- 
442 ai the close of the first day’s busi- 


he present time it has a capital of 

$1,50 000, surplus of $1,000,000, un- 

divided profits of $828,192, deposits of 

more than $15,000,000, and total re- 
sourc:: of about $20,000,000. 

Composed chiefly of men identified 


with coal, railroad and steel interests, 
the directorate of the bank stands for 
big, broadmindéd methods. Operated 
under such principles, it can be better 
understood why this bank, within a 
comparatively short period, has risen 
from practical obscurity to a command- 
ing position in the banking world. 


INCREASES IN CAPITAL 


When the bank was organized it took 
over the quarters then occupied by the 
Bankers Trust Company and previously 
occupied by the Liberty National Bank 
at the corner of Liberty and West 
streets, the banking rooms having been 
enlarged three or four times since then. 

In 1907 the capital was increased to 
$500,000 and the surplus to $500,000 
through the sale of additional stock and 
accumulation of earnings. In 1909 the 
capital was again increased to $1,000,- 
000 through the declaration of a divi- 
dend of 100 per cent., which was utilized 
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OFFICERS OF THE COAL AND IRON NATIONAL BANK 
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Officers’ quarters 


by stockholders to subscribe to addi- 
tional stock at par and in March, 1919, 
it was further increased to $1,500,000. 

During the panic of 1907 the bank 
was not obliged to call a single loan, 
but on the contrary its resources were 
so liquid that it was in a position to 
assist other institutions that applied to 
it for aid. During the late war, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary and un- 
expected demands made upon it, this 
bank was in a position to protect all of 
the interests and to supply all the de- 
mands of its customers, and through 
their coéperation to more than cover its 
allotment of subscriptions to all Liberty 
Loans. 

The bank, of course, is fully equipped 
to conduct, along the most modern lines, 
all forms of domestic and foreign bank- 
ing; issues domestic and foreign letters 
of credit for commercial and personal 
use; issues travelers’ checks; deals in 
trade and bankers’ acceptances; nego- 
tiates investments; acts as trustee, ex- 
ecutor. administrator, transfer agent 


and registrar of stocks and bonds, 
guardian of estates, assignee and re- 
ceiver; affords the convenience of safe 
deposit vaults; in short, extends every 
facility consistent with legitimate bank- 
ing and conservative business that may 
be required by its customers. 


OFFICER PERSONNEL 


As one of its organizers, John T. 
Sproull, now chairman of the board, 
brought to the Coal and Iron Bank a 
wealth of banking experience gained 
prior to and during his term of office 
as president of the old Varick Bank, 
long a familiar landmark on Varick 
street. The Varick Bank was absorbed 
by the Coal and Iron Bank in 1904, 
coincident with the founding of the lat- 
ter. Mr. Sproull stepped from the 
presidency of one institution to that of 
the other, amalgamating their joint re- 
sources and aligning the personnel of 
the new bank with that happy facility 
in the conduct of financial affairs and 
broad knowledge of men which he has 
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since employed to such excellent advan- 
tage in the upbuilding of the bank. 

Mr. Sproull’s retirement from the 
presidency was followed by the regrets 
of his coworkers, regrets which, how- 
ever, are to some extent tempered by 
the fact that as chairman of the board 
of directors, his counsel and experience 
will still be available. 

Julian W. Potter, the new president, 
was born in Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
in 1889. He is the son of the late J. 
Whitfield Potter, one of Kentucky’s 
most prominent citizens and president 
of the American National Bank and the 
Potter Matlock Trust Company, both of 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

His elementary education was re- 
ceived in the public schools of Bowling 
Green, from which he passed succes- 
sively with honors to the Kentucky Mil- 
itary Institute and the University of 
Virginia. 

In 1910, at twenty-one, he became a 
partner in the real estate insurance firm 
of Galloway, Hughes & Potter. Two 
years later he was discount clerk of the 
American National Bank. Not long 
afterward he rose to the position of 
secretary and treasurer of the Potter 
Matlock Trust Company, where the re- 
sponsibility of making investments and 
handling trust estates devolved upon 
him. 

In 1916, Mr. Potter was elected to 
the vice-presidency of the American Na- 
tional Bank. At the time of his resigna- 
tion in 1920, the American National and 
the Potter Matlock Trust Company 
were the two largest banking institutions 
in Western Kentucky. 

During the war Mr. Potter was Coun- 
ty Chairman of the Second and Third 
Liberty Loan Campaigns and under his 
leadership both loans were oversub- 
scribed. On the completion of the Third 
Loan he enlisted in the Naval Flying 
Corps. After three months at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
he was graduated and sent to the Naval 
Air Station at Pensacola as assistant 


and, later, Acting Discipline and Per- 
sonnel Officer. 

Mr. Potter came to New York in 
1920 as assistant treasurer of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company and has since 
been successfully connected with com- 
mercial banking in New York City. 

David Taylor, vice-president, who has 
been connected with the bank since it 
began business and who actively co- 
éperated with Mr. Sproull in the de- 
velopment of thé institution, will con- 
tinue to devote his acute judgment and 
recognized ability to the conduct of the 
bank’s affairs. 

William H. Jaquith has been made 
vice-president and cashier of the bank. 
He started his banking career with the 
Liberty National Bank as a messenger 
when that bank was in the quarters now 
occupied by the Coal and Iron Bank. 
He worked up through several depart- 
ments and then was with the National 
Bank of North America for a year. He 
was offered the position of receiving tel- 
ler with the Coal and Iron Bank six 
months after its organization which he 
accepted and six months later was ad- 
vanced to paying teller. In 1915 he 
was appointed assistant cashier and on 
February 14 of this year was electea 
vice-president and cashier. 

John M. Ross became a vice-president 
of the bank on April 1. He had been 
identified with the Lowry National 
Bank of Atlanta, Ga., as vice-president. 
He is well known in New York banking 
circles having for a time, prior to the 
war, been located at Atlanta as repre- 
sentative of the National City Bank of 
New York. After the war however Mr. 
Ross came to New York as an assistant 
treasurer of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany in the unsecured loan division of 
the credit department. Subsequently he 
joined the Lowry National Bank from 
which he has come to the Coal and Iron 
Bank. 

The other officers of the bank are 
Wallace A. Gray, assistant cashier; 
Arthur A. G. Luders, trust officer; and 
Addison H. Day, comptroller. 
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New building to be constructed for the Citizens Savings Bank of New York 


Citizens Savings Bank of New York 


HE Citizens’ Savings Bank, New 

York, for the past sixty years 

located on the southwest corner of 
the Bowery and Canal street facing the 
Manhattan Bridge Plaza have just 
awarded a contract to the William L. 
Crow Construction Company, for a 
handsome and monumental granite 
domed building from designs by. Clar- 
ence W. Brazer, architect. 

The building is to have a seventy-five 
foot frontage on the Bowery and eighty- 
five fect on Canal street. It is designed 
in the sturdy Florentine Renaissance 
style so appropriate to strong financial 
institutions, and is to be constructed of 
light Barre granite, the most monumen- 
tal and durable of building stones. 


The interior is lighted by four large 
arched windows on each of the four 
sides, set high above a strong base, so 
as to make the bank practically riot- 
proof. 

The building is approximately 110 
feet high, being set up so as to show 
above the elevated railroad. A low dome 
crowns the edifice imparting a feeling 
of solidity and strength as well as giving 
an air of unusual distinction even among 
our already fine bank buildings. 

The interior of the banking room is 
nearly seventy feet high and is designed 
much after the old Roman style using 
Roman Travertine stone for the walls. 

The principal feature of the interior 
is the vault which is placed prominently 
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in the center, showing its great strength. 

Rest rooms, recreation rooms and a 
revolver range are provided for the 
clerks in the basement, and in the top 
story of the dome are provided dining 
rooms for clerks and officers as well as 
the board rooms, all of which will be 
above the shadows of surrounding 
buildings. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank holds a 
grant to this land from the old New 
Amsterdam Government being at that 
time the northeast corner of what was 
then the city limits. The president, 
Henry Sayler, recently completed a 
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term of fifty years’ service in this one 
institution, during which time the bank 
has been brought to a position where it 
is judged one of the strongest savings 
banks in New York State. This bank 
owes its depositors over $29,000,000, 
and has a guaranty fund for the pro- 
tection of its depositors of nearly $3,- 
000,000. Edwin A. Lahm is secretary 
and James Rowland is vice-president 
and chairman of the building committee. 
Charles R. Smith is first vice-president 
and also a member of the building com- 
mittee. 
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The interior of the Citizens Savings Bank as it will appear when completed 
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This type of building gave the Commercial National Bank of Bradford, Pa., room for expansion, 
suited their needs exactly, yet enabled them to retain their corner 
location even though the plot was small 


Providing Banking Facilities on a 
Twenty-six Foot Plot 


RECENT bank building opera- 
tion in Bradford, Pennsylvania, 
presents an unusual illustra- 

tions of the result which can be obtained 
on a narrow building lot. The Com- 
mercial National Bank of that city had 
been occupying for a number of years a 
corner lot twenty-six feet wide by 
eighty-eight feet deep. It was a loca- 
tion upon which they were extremely de- 
sirous of remaining. 

In February 1922, the bank had 
grown to such an extent that it was 
necessary to find ways and means of 
incressing its facilities. The adjacent 
portions of this corner property were 


in the hands of certain individuals who 
used the opportunity to boost the price 
of their real estate to an exorbitant 
figure in the hope that the bank would 
be forced into paying more than the 
property was worth in order to get the 
space sufficient for its requirements. 
This situation developed into an inten- 
sive study of the possibility of getting 
the required accommodations on the 
original twenty-six foot plot. 

This resulted in a development of the 
two story individual building which is 
illustrated in the accompanying photo- 
graphs. By means of an ingenious bal- 
cony arrangement between the first and 
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This interior view shows also the ingenious balcony arrangement between the two stories 


second stories, the bank has a building 
which provides facilities sufficient for 
the handling of at least 100 per cent. 
more business than they have at present, 
unusually luxurious accommodations for 
the comfort of their employees and a 
monumental building which will put this 
bank in a leading place in this com- 
munity for many years to come. 

The building is constructed of face 


brick with limestone pilasters and 
arches. The banking room is finished 
in Florence and Oxford Fleuri marble, 
and bronze wickets, lighting fixtures and 
handsomely carved balcony rail. The 
designs of the building were developed 
by Hoggson Brothers, the bank building 
specialists of New York and Chicago 
who also constructed and equipped the 
building throughout. 
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Wayne National Bank of Goldsboro, N. C. 


ITH the most prominent corner 
W in Goldsboro, N. C., as a site, 

the Wayne National Bank has 
undertaken the building of a ten-story 
structure as its new bank home. The 
building will have a number of rather 
unique features for Goldsboro. It is 
interesting to note that it is practically 
the first structure of any size in the 


town to have a cellar, because of the un- 
usual water conditions in the soil. 

When F. K. Borden, president of the 
bank and the officers and directors de- 
cided that the time had come to bring 
their existing banking house up to date, 
they first seriously considered remodel- 
ing. Second they considered build- 
ing the lower stories at the present time 
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The ten story structure of the Wayne Natinal Bank, Goldsboro, N. C., will have all the 
most modern devices and equipment for the best service to the bank’s customers 
it time and the tenants of the building 
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to which others might be added later; 
but the final decision was to go ahead 
with the ten-story structure, as it 
seemed to be to the best interest of the 
bank. 

The lower two stories of the building 
are being constructed of polished cut 
cast stone, a new artificial building ma- 
terial. The upper part is to be of a 
light: brownish red with trimmings of 
terra cotta. The floors that are not used 
by the bank will be rented as offices. 
There will be installed in the building 
all the latest devices for lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilation and elevator service. 
The bank itself, along with all other 
modern appointments, will be equipped 


with the most modern of safe deposit 
vaults. 

The illustration on the previous page 
shows the type of building that was 
decided upon by the officers and direc- 
tors of the bank. Alfred C. Bossom, 
whose offices are at 680 Fifth avenue, 
New York, is the architect and engineer 
in charge of the work. Mr. Bossom has 
built many new bank homes throughout 
the Virginias and Carolinas. 

The officers of: the Wayne National 
Bank are: F. K. Borden, president; W. 
E. Stroud, vice-president and cashier; 
Murray Borden, R. H. Stevens, assist- 
ant cashiers. The bank has a capital of 
$325,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$252,360, and deposits, $2,204,130. 
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King Tut Figures in Bank Remodeling 


NE of the most remarkable jobs 
of interior remodeling ever ac- 
complished in a bank office has 

just been completed at the Broadway 
Bank office of The Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio. 

By a simple addition to the length of 
the building and an extension of the 
banking lobby so as to take in the 
second floor as well as the first a more or 
less old-fashioned, crowded office has 
been transformed into an elegant, mod- 
ern banking room three and one-half 
times the size of the original quarters. 

One of the most interesting things 
about the architecture of this remodeled 
office is the fact that its appearance has 
actually been influenced by the architec- 
ture of the ancient Egyptian temples of 
the days of King Tut-Ankh-Amen. 

In carrying out the treatment of the 
interior, the architects have followed 
very closely the best examples of the 
Middle Greek Doric architecture and 
the archaeologists say that the Doric 
column of the Greeks is probably an 
imitation of the old Egyptian column, 
such as those used at the temple of 


Karnak, just across the Nile from the 
Valley of the Kings, where King Tut- 
Ankh-Amen’s tomb has recently been 
discovered. 

It seems indeed a far cry from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in the year 1928 to the 
Valley of the Egyptian Kings at 
Thebes, 3000 years ago, yet the arch- 
aeologists would not hesitate to assert 
that the architectural motifs used at the 
splendid banking rooms of the Broad- 
way Bank office of the Union Trust 
Company have drawn their inspiration 
from the old architectural motifs of 
the period of Tut-Ankh-Amen, whose 
name is now upon the lips of all of us. 

The materials of the interior are 
white marble, with blue-grey veining, 
with a base of Verde Antique, the walls, 
capitals and string courses being of 
plaster, decorated with the well-known 
capitals and the running members en- 
hanced with egg and dart and the tra- 
ditional Greek fret. The conspicuous 
feature of the entrance immediately 
under the rotunda is an ample stairway 
leading to the safe-deposit vaults in the 
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This view is taken from the front doorway and illustrates the appearance of light, open spaciousness 
as well as showing the unique effect of the use of Greek columns 


basement, the balustrade of this stair- 
way, as well as that of the mezzanine 
rotunda rail being along the line of the 
Greek-Egyptian claustra or screen 
motif. 

The large Doric columns, treated in 
white marble for the lower third of 
their height, are widely spaced under a 
ceiling of moderate height and give a 
fine impression of strength and solidity. 

The circular lobby, with its decorated 
dome, gives a handsome appearance of 


space and allows ample headroom, in 
addition to increasing the size and 
height of the lobby, thus making room 
for forty tellers’ cages instead of fifteen, 
the remodelling also permitted the addi- 
tion of coupon rooms, public rest rooms, 
and a small safe deposit lobby, in the 
basement. 

The Broadway Bank office had a two- 
day housewarming on April 4 and 5, 
to celebrate the opening of its remodeled 
building. 
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and opportunity 


FEW years ago the South 

American coffee merchant, 
like most of his fellow country- 
men, found it difficult to ex- 
change American dollars into 
his every-day currency, except 
at a discount as tompared with 
sterling. 

As a result, the coifee merchant 
of New Orleans or New York had 
to buy credit in sterling to pay 
the Brazilian coffee merchant. 

But today, the South American 
merchant knows and accepts 
American dollar credits. The 
development of foreign markets 




























SANTOS, BRAZIL 


In your Cup of Coffee is 


a story of American financial achievement 


has carried with it the develop- 
ment of a world-wide market for 
American dollar credits as a 
medium for international ex- 
change. 

Coffee is simply an incident. 
It illustrates how America is 
coming into its own. America 
must be an exporting nation and 
must play a leading part in world 
financial matters. 

The Seaboard’s Foreign De- 
partment, through its exception- 
al correspondents abroad, is in 
a position to give discriminating 
service to those interested. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch 


115 Broapway 
At Cedar St. 


Main Office 
Broap AnD Beaver STREETS 


Uptown Branch 


20 East 457TH STREET 
Near Madison Ave. 










































The world’s greatest coffee port 
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Prize Competition Offers Real Incentive 





Net Result Should Prove Valuable Contribution to Literature 
of Business and of Economic Science 


HE Chicago Trust Company has 

just announced a prize competition 
which is notable in character, and which 
may be expected to produce important 
results, in stimulating study and re- 
search in the field of business finance. 
For the best contribution on any subject 
relating to business development and the 
modern trust company an award of 
$2500 will be made in the year 1925 and 
every three years thereafter. The com- 
petition is open to all interested persons, 
without restriction. For briefer studies 
by students of economics, business, 
finance or law, prizes of $300 will be 
given annually, beginriing in the summer 
of 1923. 

The members of the committee of 
awards are Ralph E. Heilman, chair- 
man; Fred I. Kent, vice-president Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York City; 
Ralph Van Vechten, vice-president Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago; Francis E. Baker, judge of 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Chicago; Henry H. Hilton, Ginn and 
Company, Chicago; Harold G. Moulton, 
director Institute of Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The secretary, to whom 
all inquiries should be addressed is Pro- 
fessor Leverett S. Lyon, University of 
Chicago. 

A brief examination of some of the 
subjects suggested by the committee of 
award will serve to indicate the possi- 
bilities of this prize competition. Fi- 
nancing Installment Sales, for example, 
is one of the questions in the list. This 
harks back to the time a few years ago 
when only a few merchandising con- 
cerns followed the practice of selling 
goods as was said by their competitors, 
“Por a dollar down and a dollar a month 
for the rest of your life”. A large 
Proportion of automobile sales at pres- 
ent are made on the installment plan. 
Some banks are known to be organized 
largely ‘or the financing of automobile 


purchases. This is characteristic of the 
change that has come about relative to 
many other articles and commodities. 
People are in growing numbers coming 
to think of their opportunities and ob- 
ligations not so much in terms of lump 
sums as of expenditures spread over 
an extended period. Small dealers 
ordinarily are not equipped to finance 
installment sales. Hence special or- 
ganizations are being formed to provide 
the required extension of credit. A 
study of this whole field is much to be 
desired. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


Suggested for study also is the ques- 
tion of relations of trust companies to 
the reorganization of jeopardized busi- 
ness concerns. During the last twenty- 
five years, for example, railroad cor- 
porations, owning about one-half of the 
total mileage of the United States have 
been subjected to the process of reor- 
ganization or readjustment. Judge 
Hough of the Southern District of New 
York has estimated that 50 per cent. 
of the corporations of today have gone 
through some form of reorganization. 
Trust companies are coming to play a 
large part in the business of readjusting 
corporate financing to the changing 
cycles of prosperity and depression. 
They frequently represent the more im- 
portant groups of investors and aggre- 
gations of capital. They possess a 
large personnel experienced in handling 
business in trust for others and 
acquainted with the technical require- 
ments of corporations. A study of the 
functions performed by them in such 
activities will surely prove helpful. 

Another subject suggested for study 
is ‘“No-Par-Value-Stock”. Already six- 
teen of the leading states have amended 
their corporation laws in such a way as 
to make the use of such stock possible. 
Its use offers certain advantages in that 
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it does away with the discrepancy be- 
tween par value and market value, and 
conveys to the investor definitely the 
idea that what he acquires is simply a 
fractional ownership in the holdings of 
the corporation. The use of this stock 
is likely to be widespread among public 
utilities, since in many states they are 
prohibited from selling their stock at 
less than par, and frequently the condi- 
tions on the money market are such that 
their stock will not bring par. How- 
ever, with the use of “No-Par-Value- 
Stock” this difficulty is solved. A prom- 
inent public service corporation in IIli- 
nois recently issued a large block of 
“no-par’ stock to meet a situation of 
this kind. But it is to be noticed that 
the use of no-par stock creates some im- 
portant and difficult new problems, 
legal, accounting, and financial, and, 
therefore, a thorough study of this prob- 
lem should be particularly valuable at 
this time. 


“BLUE SKY” LEGISLATION 


A fourth subject suggested for study 
is “Blue Sky” legislation. Most of the 
States have, in recent years, passed laws 
of this kind. But there is little uni- 
formity in the laws, and in many cases 
the powers vested in the Secretary of 
State, the State Treasurer, or Banking 
Commissioner, who is entrusted with the 
enforcement of the law, are wide and 
might be arbitrarily used. it is an open 
question, to what extent these laws have 
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protected investors, prevented fraud, 
and diverted the flow of new capital, or 
discouraged the undertaking of new en- 
terprises. A careful study and investi- 
gation of this whole problem, such as 
these prize awards should stimulate, 
ought to prove very valuable. 

Many other subjects are suggested 
as constituting promising and fruitful 
fields for research by competitors for 
these prizes. Among these may be men- 
tioned the following: 

How Fiduciary Services are Performed in 

Small Towns. 

The Reduction of Litigation Relating to 

Wills. 

The Development and Control of Outlying 

Banks in Large Cities. 

Effects of Inheritance and Income Taxes 
on Family Estates. 
Credit as a Means of Reviving Foreign 

Trade. 

The Controversy over Stock Dividends. 


All in all, this competition bids fair 
to attract widespread attention. The 
Chicago Trust Company is to be con- 
gratulated upon its vision in the estab- 
lishment of these prizes. It is to be 
hoped that its action will lead to the 
establishment of similar prizes by other 
leading corporations, for there are today 
many fields of business activity regard- 
ing which our information and data are 
scant and meager. It is the desire and 
expectation of the donors that the net 
result will prove to be a real contribu 
tion to the literature of economic science 
and of business. 


au 


Britain Uses 


HE English are beginning to believe 

their habit of using checks more and 
more, and cash less and less, to pay 
their way through life has been one of 
the factors in the recent spurt of the 
pound in its race to catch up with the 
dollar. Of course it has not reached 
the point where people write checks in- 
discriminately, just as a matter of na- 
tional pride, but all the newspapers 


More Checks 


have been giving serious consideration 
to the thought that the check writing 
habit, ever becoming more common, has 
helped improve the financial situation. 

The idea appeared in print lately 
when the London Bankers Clearing 
house announced that of the sums now 
paid into city banks only seven-tenths 
of 1 per cent. come in currency and 
coin, all the rest being transfers of 
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credit by check. Not many years ago 
the percentage of cash deposits was sev- 
eral times higher than today. 

It has been pointed out frequently 
of late that the use of checks instead 
of cash allows banks usefully to employ 
perhaps larger sums than otherwise 
might be possible in piling new stones 
upon the nation’s economic structure. 

The English, so their newspapers 
say, are more given to the check habit 
than other people, and this despite the 
fact that each check is taxed twopence. 
A checkbook cannot be had for the ask- 
ing, as in America; it must be bought 
and paid for. Even housewives make 
general use of checks when they go to 
market. and, as many of the large banks 
have branches, there is usually a bank 
within walking distance of the home. 
The high fees for postal money orders 


U 


FHS 
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make it cheaper to remit by check for 
amounts of over one pound, and this, 
too, has encouraged the check habit. 

Psychologically some observers ques- 
tion whether the habit is a good one 
from the standpoint of thrift, since 
many people who would think twice be- 
fore spending a certain sum out of their 
pockets do not hesitate to write a check 
for the amount; just as it often seems 
easier to tell a store clerk to charge a 
purchase to one’s account than it is to 
shell out the actual coin. But others 
contend that the increasing bank clear- 
ings—they amounted to more than £37,- 
000,000,000 in London alone last year— 
show not only economic betterment but 
also that the average Englishman has 
preserved his honesty as well as his be- 
lief in the honesty of his countrymen.— 
New York Sun. 


Who Gets the Grist ? 


HO gets the “grist” from the na- 

tion’s mills? Among whom are 
divided the dollars minted in the ac- 
tivities of manufacture? 

Answers to these questions are found 
in an analysis of manufacturing in the 
United States, made by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 


Using as illustration a dollar for which an 
approxiniately strict accounting is returned, 
let us start from the time the whistle 
blows. Wage earners go to their stations 
aid executives get on the job. In order that 
all shal! be ready for the day’s work, raw 
materials are provided in advance. In pay- 
ment these and for freight, 57.3 cents 
of our dollar have been spent. Fuel and 
power to turn the wheels of the factory cost 
2.6 cen There remains 40.1 cents. 

The tine sheets show that the wage earners 
reportin» for work represents 86.3 per cent. 
of the t.tal number of persons on the pay- 
roll. O: cers, managers and superintendents 
represe: ' only 3.9 per cent. of the total. The 
remaini 9.8 per cent. accounts for the 
clerical -nd sales force. 


After paying for materials and mill sup- 
plies, and also for fuel and power, we must 
set aside 3.3 cents of our dollar for taxes. 
There remains 36.8 cents with which to meet 
the payroll and provide for overhead, divi- 
dends and profits. The payroll demands 
21.5 cents. All that remains of the dollar is 
15.3 cents to be applied in large part to 
depreciation, interest, rent, insurance, re- 
pairs, advertising and the sundry expenses 
included in overhead. Money for net earn- 
ings is not available until all “charges” have 
first been paid. 

Out of the factory’s total revenue as- 
signed to meet the payroll, 78.5 per cent. 
goes to the wage earners. Officers, mana- 
gers and superintendents draw 10.8 per cent. 
as their salaries and the clerical and sales 
force get 10.7 per cent. 


The above summary, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board says, tells 
the story of the average manufacturing 
plant in the United States. The facts 
are drawn from the latest census of 
manufacturers made by the United 
Census Bureau. 








$87,000,000 Bond Issue 
for St. Louis 








T. LOUISANS by an overwhelming vote in a 
special election recently, authorized an Eighty- 
seven Million Dollar Bond Issue for the most 
elaborate city improvement ever undertaken here. The 


It is another expression of the genuinely pro- 
gressive St. Louis spirit. By their ballot the citizens 
of St. Louis have confirmed the faith and vision pre 
which inspired the building of this large National oleae 
Bank, the largest west of the Mississippi. pane 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


HE gain in trade and industry 

during the winter months has 

steadily increased rather than di- 
minished in strength and volume. In 
comment on the danger of inflation 
which situation might be viewed to hold, 
the current bulletin of the National City 
Bank. New York, says: 


The upward movement has stimulated the 
talk about inflation, and aroused apprehen- 
sion that the business revival may be short- 
lived, and that merchants who are buying 
for next fall’s trade may be caught with 
high-priced goods which the public will not 
take. 

It is true that conditions are yet unset- 
tled. After such a great rise as occurred 
during the war and continued in 1919 and 
1920, followed by such a great slump as that 
beginning in the fall of 1920 and continuing 
in 1921, it is inevitable that considerable 
fluctuations will be experienced before a 
normal equilibrium is established. Indus- 
trial conditions are still tossing, like the 
waves of the sea after a great storm. In 
such a slump as that of 1921 prices always 
go too low, and when normal buying is re- 
sumed a recovery ensues. If the recovery 
movement catches the public with low stocks, 
there is danger that the rise may go beyond 
the level at which it can be sustained, and 
thus prices may oscillate until the spasmodic 
movements gradually lose their force and 
greater stability is attained. 

There is no reason to be alarmed over a 
movement of recovery from the low prices 
of 1921, for such a movement was bound to 
come. It came first in raw materials, and 
the prices of finished goods must conform. 
Naturally, also, normal profits must be al- 
lowed for where the various factors have 


been rendering services without them. Such 
readjustments do not signify inflation. On 
the other hand, every upward movement is 
in danger of running away, and all parties 
concerned should endeavor to avert this dan- 
ger. The talk of restoring wages in the tex- 
tile industry to the high level of 1920 is a 
menace. The country cannot stand a gen- 
eral rise of industrial costs. It needs further 
reductions. 


INCREASED BUYING POWER 


“Restoration of buying power result- 
ing from reémployment after the in- 
dustrial inactivity of 1921”, says the 
current bulletin of the Federal Reserve 
Board, “‘is one of the causes for the sus- 
tained demand that has supported the 
increase in that activity. During the 
past year the pay rolls at industrial 
establishments increased approximately 
25 per cent. Moreover, this increased 
money income was not offset by cor- 
responding increases in the cost of liv- 
ing.” The bulletin says further: 


Retail prices rose very little during the 
year, so that the advance in wholesale prices 
has not yet been fully reflected in the prices 
of goods bought by the ultimate consumer. 
These conditions have enabled wage earners 
to make savings, as is evidenced by the 
growth of savings deposits throughout the 
country. The increase during the year in 
savings deposits for about 880 reporting 
banks distributed through the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts and holding approxi- 
mately one-third of the total time and sav- 
ings deposits of the country was $445,000,- 
000. About 60 per cent. of this increase took 
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place during the last three months. The ac- 
cumulation of these savings represents partly 
the deposit of funds arising from the re- 
demption of Victory notes and war savings 
certificates, but it indicates more particu- 
larly that current money income has not 
only been sufficient to purchase a large 
volume of consumers’ goods, but also to con- 
tribute to the funds now being invested in 
houses and other capital goods. It is gen- 
erally true that in years when production is 
large both consumption and saving are also 
greatest. 


THE HISTORY OF RECOVERIES 


“The question of how long the present 
recovery will continue”, says the Bache 
Review of J. S. Bache & Co., New 
York, “is perhaps one of the most in- 
teresting to business executives at this 
time.” The Review goes on to say: 


Recoveries somewhat like the present one 
have always taken place after a collapse 
like that following the great speculative era 
of 1919 and 1920. The drastic fall in prices 
which follows such an era, stops active buy- 
ing all around. The spectacle of falling 
prices always has a paralyzing effect upon 
purchases, because the consumer wants to 
avoid buying anything that may be much 
lower in a short time and, consequently, for- 
ward buying stops nearly altogether. 

This takes place not only with manufac- 
turers in their consumption of raw material, 
with merchants buying for distribution, with 
retailers accumulating stocks for counter 
sales, but also in the case of the individual 
consumer who perhaps restricts his pur- 
chases more than any other, cutting off the 
buying of even a week’s supply ahead and 
thus bringing down the consumer’s demands 
to caring only for the daily needs. 

It can be imagined what an enormous 
effect this action on the part of 100,000,000 
people would have upon the general situation 
and upon prices, which must, at first rapidly 
and then perhaps gradually, fall to a point 
where the limited demand and the limited 
supply begin to stabilize the price level. 
After that point has been reached, there 
ensues a considerable period without much 
movement either way. Under such a process 
stocks of goods in all hands are gradually 
consumed. A period of complete exhaustion 
of supplies in one line after another is 
reached, and then begins the period of re- 
covery. Whether or not this recovery is to 
be a long-continued one, depends upon 
whether a thorough and sweeping readjust- 
ment in trade and prices has been made. 


THE CREDIT OF THE FARMER 


Writing on the subject of “The Credit 
of the Farmer’, in the Journal of Com- 
merce, New York, Dr. W. F. Gephart, 
vice-president, First National Bank in 
St. Louis says in part: 


Contrary to the popular belief and 
prevalent statements from many farmers 
and friends the essential difficulty in the 
agricultural situation is not one of credit, 
Few, if any industrial classes, have had more 
abundant credit than: the farmer. In truth, 
he has at times had too much of it. It 
would, for example, have been a lasting 
benefit to the farmer if, during the recent 
period of high prices, the banker and others 
had not loaned so liberally to those who 
purchased land at $400 to $600 an acre or 
rented land from $10 to $20 an acre. Neither 
the sale nor the rental value of land even 
at the then high prevailing prices for farm 
crops warranted any such credit. It may 
well be that in some cases and particularly 
in some sections of the country the farmer 
is forced to pay too high interest rates and 
that by improved credit and banking organ- 
izations and farmers’ associations, funds can 
be secured at a lower cost. But the late and 
present difficulty of the farmer is one of 
prices and not of credit: that is as compared 
with the general price level the price of farm 
products fell faster and still continues on 
falling. This applies, not only to the farmer 
as a single individual, but also in respect to 
his associated activities. As an individual, 
he must introduce better business methods 
on the farm. He must know more accurately 
costs of production of various crops and 
products of the farm in order that he may 
more intelligently decide, both from the 
standpoint of soil fertility and other costs of 
producing various crops and products, what 
direction production must take in particular 
sections and on particular farms. In ad- 
dition to all this increase in individual ef- 
ficiency on the farm, there must be developed 
more wide-spread associated activities on 
the part of the agricultural class, whether 
this takes the form of specific coéperative 
societies or informal associated efforts by 
the farmers. 


THE PROGRESS OF TELEPHONE SERVICE 


A striking picture of the tremendous 
strides which the American Bell Tele- 
phone Company has made in the devel- 
opment of national telephone service is 
contained in remarks made by H. B. 
Thayer, president of the company, in 
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St.Louis suys 
87 Milton Dollars 
worth of PROGRESS 


rearranging their facilities. 


of St. Louisans in their city. 


HE citizens ot St. Louis on February 9th voted 87 
million dollars for public improvements. 
Both W. Frank Carter, chairman of the Bond Campaign Committee, and 


F. W. A. Vesper, president of the Chamber of Commerce, declare that two 
dollars of private money will be spent for every dollar voted in bonds. 


In addition, the Terminal Railroad proposes spending 16 million dollars in 


This means the rebirth of a city already one of America’s largest. 


The courage, vision and enterprise of a people who thus unselfishly co-op- 
erate to insure future civic greatness is proof enough of the unbounded faith 


Our policy in this 65-year-old institution is to ever keep pace with the won- 
derful progress that comes with such incentive and provide every banking 
function for the increasing commercial life bound to follow. 


The NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


John G. Lonsdale, 
President. 








In Saint Louis 























the course of a recent address. Mr. 
Thayer says: 


There is a development of one telephone to 
every eight persons in this country, so dis- 
tributed and inter-connected that a tele- 
phone is practically within reach of every 
human habitation or place of business in the 
country for communication with any other, 
every hour of every day and night. 

Nowhere else does such a condition exist. 
Europe has over four times the population 
of the United States; it has less than half 
the number of telephones. Great Britain 
has fewer telephones than Greater New 
York. Germany has only three telephones 
per 100 inhabitants. France has about one 
per 100, having less telephones than the 
state of Michigan, though having ten times 
the population. Detroit has more telephones 
than Brussels, Liverpool, Budapest, Rome, 
Amsterdam and Marseilles combined, with 
about one-fifth of the population. 

Except in the more important places in 
foreign countries, the telephone service is 
not a twenty-four hour service. In Switzer- 
land, in some ways an example of the best 
Service in Europe, on week days 96 per cent. 
of the telephone exchanges are closed at 
8.30 p. m.; 28 per cent. are open from 7.45 
a m. until 12.15, then close an hour and 


three-quarters, open again until 6 p. m, 
close an hour and a half, and finally open at 
7.30 p. m. for half an hour, when the shut- 
ters are put up for the night, while on Sun- 
days and holidays the service is even more 
restricted. 

The difficulties of telephone service in- 
crease in more than direct ratio with the 
development. There is no public which exacts 
as high a standard of service as the Ameri- 
can public. I believe that my statement will 
be unquestioned, that the difficulties in the 
way of giving a satisfactory telephone serv- 
ice are for the above reasons greater by far 
in this country than anywhere else. Yet I 
am confident that nowhere else is the public 
so near to satisfaction with its telephone as 
here. 


PRUDENT POLICY IN BUSINESS BOOM 


“One cannot with certainty predict 
the duration of the present business 
boom”, says Benjamin M. Anderson, 
Jr., economist of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, in the current issue 
of the Chase Economic Bulletin. “The 
momentum is strong”, continues Mr. 
Anderson, ‘“‘and business psychology is 
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rapidly growing enthusiastic. One may, 
however, with a good deal of confidence 
point out factors of uncertainty and 
danger already in operation which are 
tending to bring the boom to an end, and 
one may with even greater confidence 
indicate what is sound and prudent pol- 
icy in such a situation.” 


The policy of the sound and prudent busi- 
ness man will be to go ahead and do business 
and take advantage of existing markets. The 
business man will be well advised, however, 
to operate with an unusually large margin 
of working capital and to be unusually 
cautious both in the giving and in the taking 
of credits. He wiil operate on the principle 
of quick turnover, even though quick turn- 
over means modest profits. He will avoid 
long-time commitments. Above all, he will 
avoid plant expansion. He will watch col- 
lections closely. Finally, he will be very con- 
servative in paying out dividends or in 
taking profits out of the business. He will 
seek to conserve profits and to enlarge sur- 
plus as a buffer against future shocks, and 
against the unforeseen contingencies which 
an unbalanced world economic situation may 
easily compel him to face. 

If there is general caution on the part of 
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business men, the boom will not end in vio- 
lent reaction. Rather it will slow down 
somewhat, and turn into a more modest kind 
of activity which will last longer than the 
present feverish pace is likely to last. 


AUTOMOBILE CREDITS 


In a recent copy of Cosmopolitan 
Motor Sales Service, John G. Lonsdale, 
president National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis, writes on the subject of 
automobile credits in part as follows: 


It must be kept in mind that the banker 
enters into the automotive business more 
prominently and in more ways than perhaps 
any one, both because of the multitude of 
ways in which credit is applied to the busi- 
ness, and because the form of manufacturers’ 
credits to dealers differs from that of many 
longer established industries. 

This last method is common to the auto- 
motive industry—sight draft, bill of lading 
attached, rather than the term selling, fa- 
miliar in many other forms of production. 
Trading, both wholesale and retail, in ef- 
fect, if not technically, becomes a spot cash 
proposition for the retailer. This, as com- 
pared to other lines, shows the ever-present 
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banking needs of the automobile business. 

Let us observe the various ways in which 
banking credit can enter into retail auto- 
mobile merchandising: 

1—financing the dealer in his purchase 
from the manufacturer; 

2—financing the purchaser through the 
dealer ; 

8—financing the purchaser direct; 

4—or, in lieu of these last two, financing 
the securities company that does finance the 
purchaser ; 

5—or, act as trustee for finance com- 
panies of auto manufacturers who own their 
own securities company. 

The first mentioned is the most common 
form, at least with larger banking concerns. 
A moment’s analysis of how the banker, or, 
more concretely, the bank’s discount com- 
mittee, approaches such an application for 
accommodations should be interesting. ‘The 
fact that no single requirement or test 
is applied by a bank discount committee to 
automobile credit than is exacted of any 
other business should be significant. 


FACTORS IN THE MONEY MARKET 


“The controlling factors in the money 
market today”, says a review of business 
conditions in the current issue of Com- 
merce Monthly, published by the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York, 
“differ fundamentally from those pre- 
vailing at any previous period since the 
close of the war.” The review continues: 


On January 31, the latest available 
date, total loans, discounts, and investments 
of reporting member banks, including re- 
discounts with the Federal Reserve Banks, 
were $16,273,000,000. ‘This is an increase of 
more than $1,500,000,000 over the corres- 
ponding date of 1922. The total is $1,000,- 
000,000 helow the peak reached in October, 
1920, but it is only $450,000,000 below the 
figure for the end of January of that year. 

This expansion of $1,500,000,000 in a year 
is not due to an increase in commercial loans 
and discounts, which are only $100,000,000 
higher than a year ago. Rediscounts of 
member banks with the Federal Reserve 
Banks are also practically the same. It is 
largely the combined result of increases of 
5600,000,000 in loans on stocks and bonds 
and nearly $1,000,000,000 in holdings of 
United States securities by member banks. 








AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


. On the subject of agricultural condi- 
tions, the current bulletin of the Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, says: 


There is a better demand for agricultural 
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This strong New York 
bank solicits the ac- 
counts of out-of-town 
banks and trust com- 
panies. 





DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. BOURNE 
FRANK F. GALLAGHER 
JULIAN M. GERARD 
WILLIAM B. JOYCE 
EDWARD J. KELLY 
PHILIP LE BOUTILLIER 
JOHN A. McCUTCHEON 
WILLIAM J. MARTIN 
PATRICK FRANCIS MURPHY 
WILLIAM P. SEAVER 
H. I. STEVENS 
JOHN H. TOWNE 
WILLIAM A. TUCKER 
WILSON HATCH TUCKER 
THOMAS J. WATSON 


OFFICERS 


JULIAN M. GERARD 
President 
H. I. STEVENS 
Vice-President and Cashier 
FREDERICK W. GOLLUM 
Assistant Cashier 


DEPOSITS 
April 20, 1920 (Date of Char- 

EE iccsviciiccmioicces $ 593,326.18 
January 1, 1921..... " . 2,170,843.03 
January 1, 1922..... 2,867,844.99 
January 1, 1923 ‘ 4,133,826.88 


National American Bank 
of New York 
8 West 40th Street 


New York, N. Y. 























































































































































































































































































































Plant of 
Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc. 


BUFFALO— 


Capital and Surplus 





the linseed oil center of the United States. 


In the plants of four large companies located here, one of which is the 
largest in the United States, about | 2,000,000 bushels of linseed are crushed 
each year, supplying more than one third of the country’s requirements. 


BUFFALO-~—the city of enterprise served by the 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


$17,000,000.00 


























machinery, and manufacturers are looking 
for increased business this year. Owing to 
the higher prices now prevailing for farm 
products, an executive of one of the large 
implement companies has announced that it 
will require only 1573 bushels of corn this 
year to purchase a machine for which a 
farmer at the beginning of 1922 would have 
had to pay the equivalent of 2419 bushels. 
The heavy increase shown in business done 
by mail-order houses also reflects the greater 
purchasing power of the farmer and the 
material improvement during the year in his 
financial position. Cotton consumption in 
January reached a total of 610,375 bales a 
monthly figure only twice exceeded—and 
showing a gain of 15.9 per cent. over Jan- 
uary, 1922. The cotton growing states in 
January consumed more cotton than in any 
previous month, and the number of active 
spindles .was the largest on record. The rise 
in cotton prices has materially strengthened 
the position of the South, and, with the con- 
siderable gains over last year shown in the 
price of farm products, there has been a 
material improvement in the position of the 
great producing sections of the South and 
West. 


“It is always a fashion, at a time like 
this’, says the current bulletin of the 
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Mechanics and Metals Bank, New York, 
“to issue warnings against recklessness 
and over-expansion, and such warnings 
are forthcoming now.” The bulletin 
says further: 


They serve their purpose in holding en- 
thusiasm in check, for among a certain per- 
centage of us the lessons of experience are 
soon forgotten, and it requires words of cau- 
tion repeatedly sounded in our ears to keep 
us in check. Still, to those who have been 
given an opportunity lately to discuss busi- 
ness affairs with men from various sections 
of the country, it has been manifested that 
there is a healthy state of mind, with little 
recklessness in business, while forward com- 
mitments, all things considered, are on a con- 
servative basis. Supplies of goods are more 
or less depleted, the buying power of the 
country is noticeably greater than it was 4 
year ago, and prices and wages have moved 
upward as the demand for goods and serv- 
ices increased. These factors have made 
the business prospect of the immediate fu- 
ture unmistakably excellent. Yet it is the 
exceptional individual who has come to re- 
gard the longer prospect without certain 
reservations, and who is not conducting his 
affairs in accordance with those reserva- 
tions. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 

















CONVENTION DATES 

American Bankers Association—at Atlan- 
tic City, Sept. 24-27. 

District of Columbia—at Hot Springs, 
Va., June 16-19. 

Executive Council, A. B. A.—at Rye, N. 
Y., April 23-26. 

Investment Bankers Association—at 
Washington, D. C., October 28-31. 

New Jersey—at Atlantic City, May. 

New York—at Atlantic City, June 11-13. 

Pennsylvania—at Atlantic City, May 
23-25. 

Safe Deposit Convention—at New York, 
April 20-21. 


NEW OFFICERS OF U. S. MORTGAGE 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
At a meeting of the board of directors 


of the United States Mortgage & ‘Trust 
Company of New York held March 23, 


Chauncey H. Murphey resigned as a vice- 
president. 


George C. Hoffman was elected vice- 
president and treasurer and Robert F. 
Brown, secretary of the company, was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president. George 
S. Little was elected an assistant treasurer. 

Eugene W. Dutton was elected vice- 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. 
G. C. HOFFMAN R. F. BROWN 


Vice-president Secretary and assistant 
to the president 


JOHN W. PLATTEN 


President United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, New York 


E. W. DUTTON G. S. LITTLE 
Vice-president Assistant treasurer 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS OF UNITED STATES MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
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MOST attractive and commodious, 

though inexpensive, building for 

the Crocker National Bank, Turners 

Falls, Mass. In red brick, with 
artificial granite and limestone trimmings, the 
building admirably fits its site and harmon- 
izes with its surroundings. 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 


Architects and Engineers 


We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 
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president in charge of the 125th Street 


branch. 
The directors also declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. on the 
capital stock of the company, payable April 
9, 1923, to stockholders of record March 27, THE 


1923. PEOPLES 


According to the statement of the bank at 
the close of business on March 27, total re- 
sources are $71,174,901.62, surplus and 
undivided profits $4,332,036.77, and deposits 
$60,848,364.64. 


CHANGES IN HEADS OF BANKERS Boeshtiched 1980 
TRUST COMPANY 


The board of directors of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, at a regular 


meeting recently, amended its By-Laws to UR Elk Street Market 
create the office of chairman of the board 


and elected Seward Prosser, who has been Branch at the corner of 


president of the company since October Michigan Avenue and Perry 
1914, to be chairman. This change within z ] 
the organization does not mean that Mr. Street provides a compiete 


Prosser will withdraw any of his activities, banking service for the great 


but that as chairman of the board he will . 4 
be freer from the administration details. wholesale food district of 


Mr. Prosser when asked about this change Buffalo. 
said: 


The change in the official line-up of the com- 
pany, which places Mr. Tilney as president and 
me as chairman of the board, comes about be- 
cause it is my belief, in which our directors 
concur, that it will lead to a more flexible form T H E 
of organization within the company. It does 
not mean that I will in any way withdraw from 
the activities of the company except to be P E O P L E S B A N K 
largely relieved of many of the details of ad- 
ministration and will be freer to act upon some 
of the important questions which constantly call O F BU F F A LO 
for consideration. 
_ Mr. Tilney is a man who started with the 
nena as assistant to the president. He 
1as grown up in power in the organization to 
be vice-president and has in my absence been Resources over $23,000,000.00 
looked to as chief executive of the company. 
This move represents no change in the policy 
of the ompany and Mr. Tilney and I have 
worked in such a way that I know we can 
continuc our relations in our two new positions 
= efit to the company. 
n creating the additional office of chairman 
of the loard, it is felt that the duties of the OFFICES 
chief executive can be shared by the two of- 
cers to the advantage of the company. In in- . 
tine ir. Tilney to become president, I feel Main and Seneca Streets 
lat the experience which he has had indi- 
cates | undoubted ability to handle the posi- (Head) 
ag a his Se ae of the policies of 
the conipany from long association here guar- . irgini 
antec at they will be changed in no way. Niagara and Virginia Streets 
ek no particular reason why this move 
shoul made at this time other than the fact i 
that I ve had it in mind for sometime and it Main and Tupper Streets 
to me that the twentieth anniversary (Uptown) 
ompany offered as reasonable an op- 

portun for putting my desire into effect as 


would | apt te occur in the future. Michigan Avenue and Perry Street 





HENRY L. SERVOSS 





At meeting of the board of directors 
of the United States Safe Deposit Company 
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Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $3,000,000 Undivided Profits $518,000 


OFFICERS 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 


BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


SHUMINNIUUHNNNINNLLLILUINLNLIOT.ALNLULLLLUIHLL ULLAL 








of New York, held March 29, Henry L. 
Servoss was elected a director of the com- 
pany to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Chauncey H. Murphey. 


BANKERS TRUST CELEBRATES 
TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
marked its twentieth anniversary on March 








An Able 
Director of Business 


Now Available 


HERE is now available a man of 
high executive ability, who for 
many years has been active president of 
a famous concern manufacturing trade- 
marked food products with a world- 
wide market, amounting to millions of 
dollars annually. 


For the reorganization, or for the eco- 
nomical and successful management of 
a business that requires a wide knowl- 
edge of markets, sound judgment and 
unusual organizing ability in finances, 
production and selling, this man would 
prove invaluable to banks, banke's, or 
trust companies who have such inter- 
ests in hand. 


Highest credentials. All communica- 
tions strictly confidential. 


Federal Advertising Agency 
New York City 




















30 by sending to its customers and stock- 
holders a brief history of the company and 
some figures showing its growth in twenty 
years. 

The company was conceived by Henry 
Pomeroy Davison and when it opened 
its doors for business on March 30, 1903, 
at 143 Liberty street, its board of di- 
rectors were bankers, either officers of im- 
portant banks or members of banking 
firms in New York and elsewhere. The 
company began with a capital of $1,000,000 
and a surplus of $500,000 and by June 30, 
1903, it had more than $5,000,000 of deposits. 
On December 31, 1903, it had $10,085,557 
deposits and on December 31, 1922, it had 
$20,000,000 of capital, $22,534,070 of sur- 
plus and undivided profits and deposits of 
$312,135,644. It now has three offices in 
New York and one in Paris at 3 and 5 
Place Vendome. 


HARRIMAN NATIONAL BANK 


The Harriman National Bank of New 
York marked its twelfth birthday anniver- 
sary during the past month, with a showing 
of capital, surplus and profits of $3,000,000 
and deposits of $45,100,000. 


RALPH M. JOHNSON 


Ralph M. Johnson has resigned as assist- 
ant manager of the Madison Avenue branch 
of the Bank of New York & Trust Company 
to enter the firm of Fellowes, Davis & Co. 


CHASE BANK APPOINTMENTS 


kK. A. Panthen and A. E. Impey have been 
appointed assistant cashiers of the Chase 
National Bank of New York. David Mac- 
Kenzie was made manager of the credit de- 
partment and C. L. Mank was appointed 
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assistant «manager of the Metropolitan 
branch. 


B. OLNEY HOUGH IN NEW FIELD 


B. Olney Hough, for many years past 
editor of the American Exporter, has re- 
linquished that position to establish himself 
as export counsellor, consultant and ad- 
yiser to banks, exporters and manufacturers, 
with offices under the style of B. Olney 
Hough, Inc., 17 Battery place, New York. 
It may be regarded as significant of the 
esteem in which his opinions and advice are 
held that his first retainer in his new pro- 
fession is from the American Exporter for 
which he will continue to act in a capacity 
similar to some extent to his former posi- 
tion, as export and technical adviser and 
writer, with the title of contributing editor. 


AN EFFECTIVE INK ERADICATOR 


For the removal of ink and other unwash- 
able stains from paper and clothing, banks 
are employing Ink-Out which is said to be 
the only genuine single fluid solution on the 
market. It will not injure the most delicate 
fabrics, the only precaution necessary being 
not to use it on any fabrics in which the 
colors are not fast. 

This product is distributed by the Manu- 
facturing Jewelers Export Co., Inc., 54 Dey 
street, New York. 


W. J. COUSE CHOSEN STATE 
Y. M. C. A. CHAIRMAN 


William J. Couse, president of the Asbury 
Park ‘Trust Company of Asbury Park, N. 
J., was elected a chairman of the state ex- 
ecutive committee of the Y. M. C. A. for 
New Jersey. Mr. Couse has been identified 
with the committee for ten years. 

Mr. Couse was an organizer of the Asbury 
Park Trust Company, of which he is the 
president. He also helped to form the 
Manasquan National Bank, of which he is 
a director. He is treasurer of the Asbury 
Park Building and Loan Association, said 
to be the third largest in the state, and is 


connected with a number of business in- 
terests. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
APPOINTMENTS 
The Guaranty Trust Company of New 


York, has made several additions to its per- 
sonnel. Joseph E. Freeman is an assistant 





HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 

Surplus and 
Profits - 8,700,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 


FOURTH STREET 


NATIONAL BANK 


Dhiladelphia 
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A New Business Survey 


of Your Bank 


Which Will 


1 Survey the field and its possi- 
bilities, segregating favorable and 
unfavorable factors— 


2 Visualize the competition which 
must be met in this field and the 
methods which will best meet this 


competition— 


3 Survey the bank itself as a pub- 
lic service institution, a selling force 





and a «x ity of cust _— 


4 Outline avenues of develop- 
ment for commercial, savings and 


other departments— 


5 Review the bank's new busi- 
ness department, its organization, 
personnel, special functions and de- 
tailed operation— 


6 Make recommendations as to 
director cooperation, executive con- 
trol, solicitation, advertising, cultiva- 
tion of customers and record of 
results. 


secretary in the trust department ai the 
main office. James A. Powell is now assist- 
ant trust officer at the Fifth avenue branch, 
and Theodore Rousseau has been made 
assistant manager of the Paris office. 


H. M. DAWES TO BE COMPTROLLER 
OF CURRENCY 


Henry M. Dawes of Chicago, a banker, 
and a brother of Charles G. Dawes, former 
Director of the Budget, will be appointed 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

The prospective appointee is described as a 
man well fitted to take charge of the Comp- 
troller’s office, having had extensive banking 
experience. He is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago and a director of the 
Drovers National Bank of Chicago and has 
other banking connections. He is 46 years 
old. 


DEATH OF MILO D. CAMPBELL 


Milo D. Campbell of Michigan, who was 
recently appointed to the Federal Reserve 
Board as the “dirt farmer” member, dropped 
dead while playing golf at Washington, D. 
C., March 22. Mr. Campbell took the oath 
of office on March 16, having been appointed 
two weeks before. 


NEW YORK BANKS DECLARE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


At a special meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York held March 13 a quarterly divi- 
dend of 3 per cent. was declared, payable 
March 81 to stockholders of record March 23. 

The board of directors of the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company of New York has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. 
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a share, payable on April 2 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business April 27. 
This is the first dividend since the consoli- 
dation of the two institutions. 

The Empire Trust Company has declared 
its regular quarterly 3 per cent. dividend, 
payable March 30 to stockholders of record 
March 24. 

The Hanover National Bank has declared 
its regular quarterly 6 per cent. dividend, 
payable April 2 to stockholders of record on 
March 21. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. 
and an extra dividend of 1 per cent. to 
stockholders of record March 23, payable on 
April 2. 


We have been told by banks for 
which we made surveys of this sort 
that the smali fee paid to us was 
“the best investment this Bank has 
made in a long time.” 
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New York City 
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Directors of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 5 per cent., payable 
April 2 to stockholders of record March 24. 

The trustees of the New York Trust Com- 
pany have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 5 per cent., payable March 31 to 
stockholders of record March 24, 1923. 

The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared its regular quarterly 3%, per 
cent. dividend, payable April 2 to stock- 
holders of record on March 23. 

The National Park Bank has declared its 
usual quarterly 6 per cent.-dividend payable 
April 2 to stockholders of record on 
March 27. 

The National Bank of Commerce has de- 
clared its regular quarterly 3 per cent. divi- 
dend, payable April 2 tu stockholders of 
record on March 23. 

The Chatham and Phenix National Bank 
has declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $4 per share of the capital stock, payable 
April 2, 1923, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 17, 1923. 


ASBURY PARK TRUST HAS 
PROSPEROUS YEAR 


The Asbury Park Trust Company, Asbury 
Park, N. J., has shared in a remarkable 
measure the progress that has been made 
by Asbury Park during the past two years. 

The deposits of the company are close to 
a million dollars ahead of January 6, 1921, 
and at the close of business January 6, last, 
stood $359,000 ahead of the same date one 
year ago. 

The company commenced business July 1 
1911, and has steadily advanced to sixth 
place from the top among the thirty banks 
of the county. 

Beginning with a paid in capital and sur- 
plus of $125,000, more than $90,000 has 
been earned in addition to dividends which 
have been paid to stockholders regularly. 
Of this amount $25,000 has been added to 
surplus account and $50,000 to undivided 
profits and above $15,000 carried to a spe- 
cial reserve fund as shown by published re- 
port as of Dec. 29. 

Since the first of the year $100,000 of new 
capital and surplus has been paid in by 
stockholders so that the total capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits now stand at 
$300,000 and the special reserve fund of $15,- 
000 maintained. 

This additional cash capital was added for 
the purpose of more adequately meeting the 
demands of a rapidly growing business. 

7 ; 














An Enlarged Bank 


equipped for 


Enlarged Service 


HE Bank of North 

America and Com- 
mercial Trust Company, 
now consolidated under 
the title of The Bank of 
North America and Trust 
Company, present a 
change in name only— 
except that greatly in- 
creased facilities are now 
offered to our friends. 


Capital and Surplus . $10,000,000 
Total Resources over $60,000,000 


JOHN H. MASON 
Chairman 


E. PUSEY PASSMORE 
President 


Cc. P. LINEAWEAVER 
Vice-President 


R. S. McKINLEY 
Vice-President 


H. W. STEHFEST 
Vice-President 


SAMUEL A. CROZER 
Vice-President 


MARK WILLCOX 
Vice-President 


E. 8. KROMER 
Cashier 


HENRY C. GIBSON 
Treasurer 


J. WATTS MERCUR, JR. 
Secretary 


The Bank of 
North America 


Trust 
Philadelphia 
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NE generation of machinery builders alone could not in basic 
produce the high speed manufacturing equipment for cost of b 


of a ver 


which New England is famous. Side by side, manufacturing 
active, a 


and machinery have developed here—from hand forge and estes 
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As the New England machinery industry grew and ex- sane 
construc 


panded to world-wide markets, it required adequate banking 

, - a ge " 5 hood of | 
service. The National Shawmut Bank, with abundant re- is 
sources, an efficient organization reaching every corner of progressi 
the civilized world, and a close knowledge of the machinery trade is 
industry, is a bank that can be depended upon to expedite a 
collections, transfer funds, investigate and render reports, rom the 
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Nearby or distant banks and commercial enterprises will heavily 
find advantage in routing drafts and other documents via past two 
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New England States 


Comprising Maine, New a 5 Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


HE threat of trouble in the big textile 

industry of New England seems, at this 
writing, to be in a fair way to be avoided 
by a sensible compromise that will afford 
a satisfactory working basis for a busy sea- 
son. The mills are filled with orders, skilled 
labor is scarce and there is a general dis- 
position on the part of employers and em- 
ployees to “get together”. Action on the 
strike has been postponed until April 20, and 
it now looks as though the strike might be 
avoided altogether. 

In the building trades, where labor troubles 
loomed also, an agreement has been reached 
by which building help will receive a small 
advance from existing scales. The advance 
in basic wage will not materially raise the 
cost of building, and there is every prospect 
of a very busy season. Real estate is very 
active, and the speculative element, so long 
inactive, is now a very active factor in both 
real estate and building. The savings banks 
and other loaning institutions have an 
abundance of money ready for mortgage and 
construction loans and there is little likeli- 
hood of any raise of rates. 

General business in New England is 
progressing very satisfactorily. Retail 
trade is excellent and both retailers and 
wholesalers are borrowing much more freely 
from the banks than they have for many, 
many months. This borrowing is for the 
avowed purpose of stocking up much more 
heavily than has been the custom for the 
past two or three years, as merchants are 
apparently convinced that their customers 
are going to buy freely all through the com- 
ing season. 

Banking conditions are satisfactory. Two 
notable changes have taken place in Boston 
banking circles within the past few weeks. 
The Kederal Trust Company has been 
changed over to a National bank, under the 
title of the Federal National Bank, and the 
Commonwealth Trust Co., is to do the same 
thing, and then will join forces with the 
Fourth-Atlantic National Bank. The vari- 


ous savings banks report a striking growth 
in deposits, and while the demand for money 
is not so great as the banks might wish, it 
is increasing steadily and will assume normal 
proportions in a very short time at the 
present rate of growth. 

The lifting of coal restrictions is a wel- 
come bit of news—not that there has been 
any sound objection to the restrictions, for - 
they have saved the day for New England, 
but the fact that they have now been lifted 
is a visible sign that one of the most trying 
winters that New England has ever experi- 
enced is at an end. Once more it is possible 
to obtain good grade hard coal in reasonable 
quantities. 


} Audits 1 Systems : | 
| forBanks | 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


McArdle, | 
| Djorup & McArdle | 


42 Broadway, New York 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


The new banking room of the National Bank of Commerce, Providence, R. I., as it appeared 
on the orening day recently 


CONVENTION DATES 


New England Foreign Trade—at Boston, 
May 17-18. 

New England States—at New london, 
Conn., June 15-18. 


WALTER S. BUCKLIN 


Walter S. Bucklin, president of the Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company, has been 
elected a director of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston. 


INTERMEDIATE CREDITS BANK 


An Intermediate Credits Bank with $2,- 
500,000 capital is to be opened in Spring- 
field, Mass., as an adjunct of the Federal 
Land Bank of that city. 


NEW ENGLAND FOREIGN TRADE 
CONVENTION 


A New England foreign trade convention 
will be held at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, May 17 and 18, under the auspices of 
Severa! New England trade organizations. 
The general theme of the conference will be 
“Forei-n Trade—The Key to New England 
Prospe-ity”. 


The interests of the New England States 
in the Port of Boston, will be considered 
and likewise, those of the other ports. 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY NOW 
NATIONAL BANK 


One of the most interesting items of 
financial news in Boston banking circles is 
that the Federal ‘Trust Company of Boston 
has become a national bank and will hence- 
forth be known as the Federal National 
Bank. Some time ago, the bank became a 
member of the Federal Reserve System. 

Last October, when the Federal Trust 
Company took over the Metropolitan Trust 
Company and the Back Bay National Bank, 
the new organization elected Daniel C. Mul- 
loney, president. Since that time the Fed- 
eral Trust Company has increased over $), 
500,000 in deposits and has total resources 
of over $24,000,000. Mr. Mulloney has made 
an enviable reputation as a practical banker 
and expert in national banking affairs. He 
has been chief examiner in the first Federal 
Reserve District, and also clearing- -house 
examiner of Boston. 

All existing relations and arrangements 
with customers will continue as heretofore, 
as the change is one of title and Government 
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Our bank partitions are 
specially designed for 
bank service. They have 
the same features of 
beauty, speed in install- 
ation, improved design, 
and economy that char- 
acterize all our par- 
titions. 


Whether you are open- 
ing new offices or con- 
templating rearrange- 
ment, write our Dept. 14 
now for advice. We 
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supervision only. The affairs of the com- 
mercial, savings, foreign exchange and all 
other departments, will be carried on as 
heretofore in the main banking quarters, 
corner of Devonshire and Water streets and 
at the branches, Northern avenue and D 
street, South Boston; Massachusetts avenue 
and Newbury street, Back Bay, and 2 Mavy- 
erick square, East Boston. 

The new Federal National Bank has in- 
creased its facilities to accommodate its 
expanding business. New and _ enlarged 
safety deposit vaults are now nearing com- 
pletion. 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST AND 
FOURTH-ATLANTIC TO 
MERGE 


The Commonwealth Trust Company and 
the Fourth-Atlantic National Bank, both of 
Boston, Mass., are to merge, and meetings of 
the directors have been called to pass upon 
the plans. Unlike most previous mergers in 
Boston the plan contemplates that neither 
bank is to assume control over the other, by 
purchase or any other method, nor to dom- 
inate the general policy. The idea is to con- 
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solidate all the assets, good-will, business, 
officers and employees of the two institu- 
tions into a single harmonious organization. 

George S. Mumford, president of the 
Commonwealth Trust Company, will become 
president of the new bank, which will be 
named the Commonwealth-Atlantic National 
Bank. Herbert K. Hallett, president of the 
Fourth-Atlantic National Bank, will be 
chairman of the board of directors. Arthur 
P. Stone, vice-president of the Common- 
wealth, and William N. Homer, vice-presi- 
dent of the Fourth-Atlantic, together with 
other officers of both banks, will continue to 
hold their present titles. 

It will take from six to eight weeks to put 
through the merger. 


ELECTED DIRECTOR 


B. H. Bristow Draper has been elected 4 
director of the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton to succeed the late G. A. Draper. Mr. 
Draper is treasurer of the Draper Company 
of Hopedale, president of the Harmony 
Mills and actively interested in a number of 
other New England industries. 
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Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By THomas Ewinc DaBNney 


HE sharp improvement in business con- 

ditions in the South which came with 

the turn of the year, has accentuated 
itself in January and February. The 
change was like putting a new record upon 
the phonograph. 

The retail trade of this section shows a 
greater advance, compared with the same 
period last year, than does that of the 
United States as a whole. The average is 
nearly 13 per cent. Only one city shows a 
decline—Jackson, Mississippi. Birmingham 
shows the greatest improvement, 43 per 
cent., with Atlanta second, 27 per cent.; and 
New Orleans third, 8 per cent. 

There are two reasons. First, there is a 
genuine improvement in basic conditions. 
Second, there is a rising market, and that 
always stimulates trade. 

The effect of the rising market was plainly 
seen in the recent buyers’ convention held 
in New Orleans, when merchants from rep- 
resentative sections of the gulf coast area 
bought about $1,000,000 more goods than 
they did during the spring convention of 
1922. They frankly admitted that they 
were putting in heavy stocks, not only to 
meet the increased trade in their territory, 
but also to get the benefit of the prices 
before they were moved up. 

The building industry throughout the 
South shows startling increases over tlte 
same period last year, and 1922 was a re- 
markably heavy building year. There are 
some cities that show an increase of more 
than 200 per cent.: for instance, Montgom- 
ery, in Alabama; Atlanta in Georgia; 
Meridian in Mississippi; and Chattanooga 
in Tennessee. Jackson, Miss., is more than 
600 per cent. better. In Florida, there 
is an increase in every city of note, with 
the exception of Orlando, Jacksonville hold- 
ing th palm with an increase of 90 per 
cent. In Louisiana, the building activity 
seems o center around Alexandria, where 


there is a 134 per cent. improvement. In 
New Orleans, the improvement is 20 per 
cent. 

This demand for building, coupled with 
the immense orders the railroads are placing, 
is reflected in a greatly increased lumber 
output. Shipments and orders for South- 
ern pine have been greater than production, 
which has been held back by unfavorable 
weather conditions. The demand for build- 
ing labor has been so great that workmen 
in certain lines have been hard to get. 

Employment has increased in general 
throughout the Southern territory. This is 
due not only to the building activity, but 
also to the generally increased industrial 
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production. In Alabama, the car shortage 
has held back the production of the mines, 
but additions are reported in the iron and 
steel, textile, chemical, paper and printing, 
building material manufactures, food and 
kindred products and miscellaneous indus- 
tries. 

In Louisiana, metal working establish- 
ments have made consistent improvement. 
Lumber mills show an increased operating 
time; and railroad shops are employing full 
forces generally. In New Orleans, there is 
a surplus of clerical workers and labor in 
seasonal occupations. 

In Mississippi, gains are reported in iron 
and steel, chemical, building material man- 
ufacturing, paper and printing, textile, lum- 
ber and miscellaneous industries. 

In Tennessee, coal mines have increased 
force, though there have been drops in tex- 
tiles, leather, clay products, food and 
kindred products. 

The principal industries of Florida con- 
tinue at normal capacity or better. Jack- 
sonville reports a shortage of common labor. 
Lumber mills long idle are reopening, and 
some are working overtime. 

There is a great increase in textile em- 
ployment in Georgia, while the fertilizer 
mills have released many workers. Most of 
Atlanta’s industries are running at nearly 
100 per cent. capacity. 

Savings deposits throughout the South 
show a great increase. This is true of every 
state, the improvement being 8 to 20 per 
cent. greater than this time last year. 

The sixth district Federal Reserve Bank 
reports an almost glowing optimism on the 
part of its member-institutions. Not only 
are the banks in much better shape than 


last year, but there is every indication that 
they will be able to take care of the re- 
quirements of the crop season without dif- 
ficulty. 

Loans and discounts of the banks report- 
ing to the Federal Reserve in this district 
were slightly larger on February 7 than 
they were the month before, the figures being 
respectively $401,674,000 and $398,611,000, 
The increase is 13 per cent. compared with 
February, 1922. Loans secured by Govern- 
ment obligations were 1.4 per cent. smaller 
in February than in January; but 40.8 per 
cent. smaller ‘than in February, 1922. The 
total of all loans, discounts and investments 
of the reporting banks was 1.5 per cent. 
greater in February than January, and 132 
per cent. greater than in February of last 
year. 

Bills on hand with the Federal Reserve 
dropped 27.7 per cent. in February, and 
were 62 per cent. smaller than in February, 
1922. 

Commercial failures dropped both in num- 
ber and amount. 

Throughout the cotton belt, more deter- 
mined efforts are being made to destroy the 
boll weevil. In this, the farmers should be 
helped by the late freezes of the season. 
The high price of cotton has given a tre- 
mendous lift to the sections producing this 
staple. 

Farmers generally in the South are in a 
much better condition than they were a year 
ago, because of the increased price for their 
products. Dealers in farm implements re- 
port a strong business in these lines, with 
agriculture getting more and more on a 
tractor basis. Likewise, a heavy tonnage of 
fertilizer has already been ordered. 

Indications are that the rice acreage of 
Louisiana this year will be more or less the 
same as last. Sugar cane acreage shows 
very little fluctuation from one year to the 
other. The high price of sugar this year 
has been a boon to the planters, coming as 
it did upon a favorable growing season. 

Waterways interests in the South, and 
business enterprises using waterways trans- 
portation, are supporting a movement to 
extend the joint river and rail territory for 
purposes of rate-making. ‘The movement as 
it now shapes up has for its object the ex- 
tension of this territory to the Western grain 
belt, the coal and steel districts of Pennsyl- 
vania, Florida and the Rio Grande valley. 
The I. C. C. in a recent decision, announced 
that the division of present river and rail 
rates is in many instances unfair, too large 
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$4,000,000.00 
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a share going to the railroads. This admis- 
sion is of great importance to the barge 
lines serving the Mississippi Valley. An 
adjustment is now being sought. Any in- 
crease in the percentage to the barge lines 
increases the strength of their position that 
much, and is a further step in the direction 
of the full use of the carrying capacity of 
the waterways, with their reduced freights 
for the products of the Valley. 


CONVENTION DATES 
Investment Bankers Association—at 
Washington, D. C., October. 

Foreign Trade Council—at New Orleans, 
May 2-4. 

National Association of Credit Men—at 
Atlanta, June 12-15. 

Robert Morris Associates—at Atlanta, 
June 11-15. 

Alabama—at Montgomery, May 3-4. 

Arkansas—at Little Rock, May 3-4. 

Florida—at St. Petersburg, April 13-14. 


Georgia—at Savannah, May 10-12. 
Kentucky—at Louisville, Sept. 5-6. 
Louisiana—at Shreveport, April 18-19. 
Maryland—at Atlantic City, May 16-17. 
Mississippi—at Meridian, May 8-9. 

North Carolina—at Pinehurst, May 3-5. 
South Carolina—at Greenville, June 19-21. 
Tennessee—at Chattanooga, May 15-16. 
Texas—at Dallas, May 15-17. 
Virginia—at Richmond, May 24-26. 


MERGER WITH BRANCH OF 
WACHOVIA BANK 


Announcement of the amalgamation of the 
Merchants National Bank of Raleigh, N. C., 
with the Raleigh branch of the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co., whose head office is at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., was made following 
a meeting of the officials of both institu- 
tions. 

The Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. in ad- 
dition to its Raleigh office, has branches in 
Asheville, High Point and Salisbury, N. C. 
In January, the Asheville office was merged 
with the National Park Bank of Asheville, 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORE 


AUCTIONEERS 
The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 
STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








one of the strongest banks in western North 
Carolina. 


HIBERNIA BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

President R. H. Hecht of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company of New Orleans, 
has announced the election of two new di- 
rectors to membership on the board: Elmer 
R. Oliver and Gustave Lemle. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the bank, held March 21, the usual quarterly 
dividend of $6 (6 per cent.) per share was 
declared on the capital stock of the bank 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1923, pay- 
able April 2, 1923, to stockholders of record 
March 21, 1923. 

At the same meeting the board also de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 3 
per cent. on the salaries of employees, on a 
graduated scale based on the length of serv- 
ice of each employee. 


BANK DECLARES STOCK DIVIDEND 


A 33 1-3 per cent. stock dividend has been 
declared by the Wheeling Bank & Trust 
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Revised to January 1, 1923 
A systematic arrang t of the statutes affect- 

ing both foreign and domestic business cor- 
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The Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 
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Forms and Precedents. 


United States Corporation Company 


65 Cedar Street, New York 








Company of Wheeling, W. Va., in addition 
to the regular quarterly 3 per cent. The 
dividends are respectively payable on April 
2 and March 31. The company is one of the 
oldest banks in the Ohio Valley. 


J. P. BUTLER, JR. 


J. P. Butler, Jr., president of the Canal 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank and of 
the New Orleans Clearing House Associa- 
tion, has received the additional honor of 
election to the board of directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank branch of New Or- 
leans. 


NEW NATIONAL BANK ORGANIZED 


The Southern National Bank and Trust 
Company, Memphis, Tenn., has been re- 
cently organized and has applied for a 
charter to do banking and trust business 
with capital of $300,000. 

The new bank will be on Madison ave- 
nue in quarters recently occupied by S. M. 
Williamson and Son, pending the expira- 
tion of a lease in September on a building 
purchased on Monroe avenue. The building 
will be completely remodeled and the very 
latest designs and construction in banking 
quarters will be used. 


ASHEVILLE BANK OPENS NEW 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


The National Bank of Commerce, Ashe- 
vilie, N. C., is planning to open a trust de- 
partment, according to an announcement by 


‘President Junius G. Adams. 


Under permission granted the institution, 
it will be able to act in every fiduciary 
capacity, the work at present, according to 
President Adams, to be handled by the 
present force of the bank. 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By CuHarites L. Hays 


ARDENING of the money situation as 

the result of sustained business ac- 
tivity is noticeable in the Middle West, but 
has had less effect on interest rates than in 
some sections. The directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, at their last 
monthly meeting, decided that conditions in 
this region for the present do not warrant 
them in following the example of the New 
York and Boston banks in increasing their 
rediscount rates. The Chicago bank has 
maintained its rate at 414, per cent. sincé 
March of last year, never having gone to 
the 4 per cent. level that prevailed in the 
East until the recent advance. Liquidation 
was slower in the West than in the East 
and it was held that the 41% per cent. rate 
was low enough in view of the local condi- 
tions. Now the West is pretty well liq- 
uidated, but commercial and industrial ex- 
pansion has produced an enlarged demand 
for money that offsets the advantage gained 
from the clearing up of old obligations. 

The last month has witnessed the passing 
from the market of 414 per cent. paper, 
except in a few transactions involving the 
choicest names. Rates are 43, to 5 per 
cent., but the market is almost on a 5 per 
cent. basis. Bank loans are 5 to 6 per cent. 

The remarkable progress made in the last 
year in wiping out the load of debts ac- 
cumulated during the afterwar period of in- 
flation is shown by the fact that a few weeks 
ago rediscounts of the Federal Reserve 
Bank were down to about $56,000,000, the 
lowest figures since deflation began. Since 
then there has been a moderate upturn of 
$20,000,000 in the borrowings of member 
banks and some of the large city banks 
which liad been out of the Reserve Bank for 
nearly a year have resumed rediscounting. 
There is, however, still a wide margin of 
avail: le funds to be absorbed before cur- 
rent ‘emands produce much effect on the 
reser: bank’s figures. Its reserve ratio of 


around 75 per cent. is still high, although 
about ten points off from the peak of a 
month or so ago. 

Business, both* wholesale and retail, is 
running considerably ahead of the corres- 
ponding time last year and commodity mar- 
kets are firm, with rather frequent, although 
small, advances in prices. While the city 
merchants are doing well the increase in 
public buying is probably more noticeable 
in the country districts. More satisfactory 
prices obtained for farm products and the 
perfecting of legislation for the facilitating 
of rural credits have had a highly beneficial 
effect on sentiment. ‘The results are most 
strikingly illustrated by the sales returns of 
the large mail order houses, which in the 
first two months of this year show increases 
of 30 to 50 per cent. over a similar part of 
1922. The demand for merchandise covers 
a wide range, but is still confined largely to 
itaple articles. 

Wholesalers note a disposition on the 
part of retailers to depart from the custom 
of buying only for immediate needs which 
has become almost habitual in the last two 
years. The strength of the markets for tex- 
tiles, hardware and other important lines, 
following the steady advances in raw ma- 
terials in the last few months, inspires more 
buying for late summer and fall require- 
ments than has been usual at this season 
for several years. Conservative wholesalers 
and jobbers are inclined to urge caution on 
their customers and this is doing much to 
check unwise overstocking. 

The steel mills of the district are as a rule 
booked full for the first half of the year and 
are operating at 75 to 85 per cent. of ca- 
pacity. There has been no diminution in 
buying, which is at a higher rate than pro- 
duction. Prices of almost all finished ma- 
terials have been advanced $38 to $6 a ton 
and the tendency is still upward. There are 
large orders for cars in the market and the 
railroads are buying freely of rails and track 
accessories. Automobile manufacturers are 
taking steel on a large scale and implement 
makers also are active buyers, while the de- 
mands for structural materials are heavy. 
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The symbol of 
safety 


Banks which offer their depos- 
itors Super-Safety Insured Bank 
Checks find the confidence en- 
gendered by this service benefits 
their deposits, and increases 
their clientele. 


This added service to the public 
costs the bank no more. Yet it 
gives positive protection and ob- 
viates unpleasantness should the 
depositor be the target of the 
amateur or professional check 
crooks who prey on the public. 
Check frauds last year are esti- 
mated at over fifty million dollars. 


The World’s Safest 
Bank Checks 


They are made of the world’s 
best safety paper. 


Each depositor using these 
checks is insured in the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co., for 
$1000.00 against loss through 


fraudulent alteration. 


They are protected individually 
by the William J. Burns Inter- 


national Detective Agency, Inc. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 
in the World 


New York Chicago Deuver 
Atlanta Des Moines San Francisco 

















Pressure to obtain prompt deliveries is be- 
coming a feature of the trade situation over- 
shadowing in some cases the factor of prices. 

With the approach of spring the boom 
in building operations has assumed more im- 
pressive proportions. Permits were issued 
in Chicago during the month of February 
for 757 buildings, involving an expenditure 
of $27,712,400, an increase of 106.11 per cent. 
over the second month of last year. For 
January and February combined the in- 
crease is 90.18 per cent. over a similar part 
of 1922. If this pace is kept up the current 
year’s construction work will be by far the 
greatest ever recorded. Markets for ma- 
terials are strong and the trend of prices is 
upward. In lumber orders exceed produc- 
tion. There is danger of a runaway market 
which would check activity in the building 
field because of prohibitive costs and the 
most conservative element in the trades most 
affected to prevent such an unfavorable de- 
velopment. 

Railroad traffic is heavy and its volume is 
increasing. The carriers are in better posi- 
tion in regard to equipment than at any 
other time since the war and their equipment 
is increased constantly by deliveries on the 
extensive orders for cars placed in the fore 
part of last year. 

Unemployment has virtually disappeared 
and complaints of a shortage of labor are 
appearing in several important industrial 
quarters. This is true especially of the rail- 
road and steel industries, which are meeting 
rather severe competition from the auto- 
mobile and other manufacturing interests as 
well as from the resumption of activity in 
public works with the coming of spring 
weather. 

Investment demand is strong notwith- 
standing the large number of new securities 
that have appeared since the first of the 
year. Absorption of these offerings is 
prompt when they have special merit, and 
even some of the less attractive issues of 
stocks are taken greedily by the public. 
Revival of speculative activities on the ex- 
changes is lessening the conservatism of 
many buyers, who seem quick to forget the 
lessons of the last two years. Savings de- 
posits continue to increase rapidly, giving 
further evidence of the abundance of money 
and also of the fact that there is is an im- 
portant element among those of moderate 
means who have not forgotten the lessons 
of adversity. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


American Institute of Banking—at Cleve- 
land, July 17-20. 

Association of Reserve’ City Bankers—at 
French Lick, May 28-29. 

Illinois—at Rockford, June 26-27. 

Iowa—at Ames, June 12-14. 

Michigan—aboard steamer, June 18-22. 

Minnesota—at Minneapolis, June 6-8. 

Missouri—at St. Joseph, May 22-28. 

Ohio—at Toledo, June 21-22. 

Wisconsin—at Milwaukee, June 19-20. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST 
MERGER COMPLETED 


Official announcement has been made that 
the union of the Illinois Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago and the Merchants Loan 
& Trust Co. of that city, under the title of 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Co., which has 
long been pending, would be consummated 
on April 9. These institutions, together 
will the affiliations of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, will mark, it is said, “the 
largest single consolidation of banking in- 
terests in Chicago’s history”. 

The new organization will have combined 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
more than $50,000,000; the commercial and 
savings deposits will aggregate more than 
$300,000,000; the trust funds will amount to 
more than $500,000,000, and more than 20,- 
000 commercial and 200,000 savings deposi- 
tors will be served. The new Illinois Mer- 
chants ‘Trust Co. was to open for business 
on April 9 in its new banking home at the 
corner of Clark street and Jackson Boule- 
vard. The Corn Exchange National Bank, 
it is said, will retain its present name and 
will remain in its present quarters at La 
Salle and Adams streets until the western 
half of the Illinois Merchants Bank Building 
is completed. John J. Mitchell will be chair- 
man of the Illinois Merchants Trust Co. 
Edmund D. Hulbert, whose death occurred 
on March 30 was to have been president. 
Ernest A. Hamill continues as chairman of 


the board of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank. 


ST. LOUIS BANKER CELEBRATES 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


John Rutherford Cooke, vice-president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, cel- 
ebrate| his fiftieth anniversary as a St. 
Louis banker, March 19. 

Mr. Cooke started his long banking career 











Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and ~ 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 


degree of efficiency. 
Calls and correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 
$375,000,000 
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J. E. Cooke, vice-president of the First National Bank in St. Louis, who celebrated his fiftieth 
anniversary as a banker on March 19 


March 19, 1873, as messenger for the old 
‘Third National Bank which consolidated 
with two other old St. Louis institutions, the 
Mechanics-American National Bank and the 
St. Louis Union Bank, in July 1919, as the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, the largest 
national bank west of the Mississippi. 

After advancing through junior official 
positions, Mr. Cooke was made assistant 
eashier of the old “Third” in 1894, and in 
1911, he was elected cashier and director. 
At the time of the big consolidation, in 
1919, Mr. Cooke was made vice-president, 
and later he was placed in charge of the 
bank’s large savings department with over 
50,000 depositors, to whose interest he now 
gives his entire attention. 


CHAPTER OF BANK CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION FORMED IN 
ST. LOUIS 


A chapter of the Robert Morris Associa- 
tion, a national organization of bank credit 
officers, has been formed in St. Louis and 
will be affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. The purpose of the 
organization, which has chapters in twelve 


other cities, is to promote closer coéperation 
among bank credit men, locally, and na- 
tionally. 

The officers elected are: William A. Gor- 
don, assistant vice-president Liberty Cen- 
tral Trust Company, president; A. W. 
Thias, vice-president National Bank of Com- 
merce, vice-president; A. Wagenfeuhr, as- 
sistant cashier Boatmen’s Bank, secretary- 
treasurer. 


SHEBOYGAN BANK ERECTS SEVEN 
STORY HOME 


As evidence of their abiding faith in the 
continued growth and prosperity of Sheboy- 
gan, the shareholders of the Security Na- 
tional Bank have, in erecting the bank’s 
new seven-story home given the city its first 
skyscraper. The new building commemo- 
rates the bank’s sixty-sixth anniversary. The 
community joined with the shareholders in 
celebrating the opening of the bank quar- 
ters on February 22. No business was 
transacted on opening day, officers and staff 
devoting themselves to showing visitors 
through the banking room. 

The capital and surplus of the Security 
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spondents. 


The Officers in charge of our Banks and Bankers Department 
have served the bankers of this country for many years 
and have developed a highly specialized Department. 


The services of this Department and the advice of the 
Officers in charge of it are at the disposal of our corre- 


Accounts of Banks and Bankers invited 





- The NATIONAL GiTY BANK 
of CHICAGO 





S. P. JOHNSON, Asst. Cashier 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 
F. A. CRANDALL, Vice-President 


R. V. KELLEY, Asst. Cashier 
































National is $1,000,000, the largest in the 
state of Wisconsin for any bank outside 
of Milwaukee, although Sheboygan ranks 
eighth in population. The bank was es- 
tablished in 1856 and has from pioneer times 
played a leading part in establishing new 
industries in Sheboygan and in financing 
them. Its history is a record of service to 
the community. 


TO ERECT TEN STORY BUILDING 


The First National Bank of Davenport, 
Iowa, has decided definitely to erect a new 
building to replace the one which was de- 
stroyed by fire early in February and has 
selected Childs & Smith of Chicago as the 
architects. The new building will be ten 
stories in height, with the first two floors 
devoted to bank quarters and the upper 
eight floors to offices. It will occupy a site 
fifty-four feet by one hundred and fifty-one 
feet and they expect to be ready to begin 
construction some time during May. 


DEATH OF JULIUS S. WALSH 


Julius S. Walsh, chairman of the board 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


St. Louis, died at his home in that city 
recently. Death followed pneumonia and 
heart attacks. He was in his eighty-second 
year. 

Mr. Walsh was recognized as one of the 
leading financiers in the country. He was 
an organizer of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, a pioneer in the development of 
early electric traction in St. Louis and the 
last survivor of the board that undertook 
the construction of the Eads Bridge. 


EDMUND D. HULBERT 


Edmund D. Hulbert, who was to have 
been president of the Illinois-Merchants 
Trust Company and Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago on the final com- 
pletion of the consolidation on April 9, died 
on March 30 of acute dilatation of the 
heart. He is said to have been the first 
person to whom former President Wilson 
showed his plan for the Federal Reserve 
System and is credited with aiding the presi- 
dent and having much to do with that and 
other money legislation. 

Mr. Hulbert was born in Pleasant Valley, 
Conn., March 2, 1858. His first banking 
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Are You Losing Money 
on Your Coal Properties? 


Our specialty is making 
money out of coal property. 
Our records show that we 


have done it for 40 years. ECO 
Give us the chance to make your 
coal property make money for you. 
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332 South Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO — 
Operating 44 Bituminous Mines in 12 Fields with Annual Capacity of 23,000,000 Tons a in 
—— while in 
spring V 
fa = — - - — season | 
soil far 
connection was with the Hulbut National CLEVELAND TRUST OPENS NEW progress 
Bank of Winsted, Conn., as a messenger in BRANCH winter. 
1875. season 
A conference room for the use of com- though | 
munity organizations and civic clubs is one are not 
of the new and unusual service features in- gressivel 
corporated in the new Woodland-55th Bank the hope 
of the Cleveland Trust Company which upon mi 
opened April 3. from re 
The new bank is the fifty-first in the of price 
Cleveland Trust chain of neighborhood To th 
banks. Henry Enkler, former manager of cultural 
the Cleveland Trust Company’s office at the fou 
Woodland and East ‘T'wenty-second street, country, 
will be in charge of the new bank. should | 
harvests 
FREDERICK H. GOFF the yea 
cording 
The Cleveland Trust Company has an- ample, i 
nounced the death of its president, Fred- wheat « 
erick H. Goff on March 14. Mr. Goff was bushels. 
sixty-five years old. He was considered means a 
Cleveland’s first citizen because of his ac- although 
tivity in the interest of the community. Mr. be sown. 
Goff was largely responsible for making the tively b 
Cleveland Trust Company the bank for all there is 
the people. a 
that a ; 
CHICAGO BANK DIVIDENDS suffer f: 
The board of directors of the National na 
City Bank of Chicago have declared the — 
needed t 


EDMUND D. HULBERT 


Rt cert ns regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent, crops wi 
Mr. Hulbert, whose death occurred on March 30, had aw ; of record al 
bsenaiiietsibenaihadhaitehe tienen, payable March 31 to stockholders of recor less aba: 


Merchants Trust Co., Chicago at the close of business March 28. in 1929. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SAMUEL SosLanpD 


— finds the Western states in a 
K) better position agriculturally than an- 
ticipated during the past four or five months 
of dry weather. ‘Timely moisture has im- 
proved the outlook for the winter wheat 
crop in Kansas, Nebraska and sister states, 
while in the northern states there is a fair 
spring wheat seeding prospect. The spring 
season has opened with preparation of the 
soil far in advance of normal, thanks to the 
progress made in this work during the mild 
winter. The spring season, it is true, is a 
season of hope, but the Western states, 
though more hopeful than some weeks ago, 
are not making new commitments as ag- 
gressively as in past years, for along with 
the hopefulness there is conservatism forced 
upon many farmers by obligations inherited 
from recent years and by the continuation 
of price disparities. 

To those who appreciate that the agri- 
cultural industry of the Western states lays 
the foundation for the prosperity of the 
country, the opening of the growing season 
should be encouraging. If the size of the 
harvests in prospect is a barometer, then 
the year ahead gives high promise of re- 
cording good business. Kansas, for ex- 
ample, is estimating the prospective winter 
wheat crop at 125,000,000 to 150,000,000 
bushels. The progress in soil preparation 
means a large area seeded to spring crops, 
although less spring wheat is expected to 
be sown. The feed grains are bringing rela- 
tively better prices, particularly corn, so 
there is more interest in their production. 
Scattered reports are heard to the effect 
that a shortage of farm labor for spring 
work is in prospect, but the season will not 
suffer from any lack of farm workers. The 
fact is that so much plowing was done 
through the winter that the amount of labor 
needed to bring about a large area in spring 
crops will be smaller than usual. Also, with 
less abandonment of winter wheat land than 
in 1922, the large winter wheat states will 


not require so much labor. A point about 
the winter wheat outlook that is well to 
emphasize is that the dry winter forced a 
strong root growth of the plant. The roots 
developed through the natural efforts of the 
plant to draw moisture. With that de- 
velopment there is assurance against 
damage from dry weather during the com- 
ing growing season. Agronomists say the 
winter wheat crop will stand dryer weather 
between now and harvest than it would have 
withstood last year. 

With the bright outlook for crops and 
with farmers determined to produce maxi- 
mum yields, why is there not more buoyancy 
in Western business? This is a pertinent 
question. The answer is to be found in the 
condition of farm markets. 

The wheat prospect is not arousing more 
enthusiasm because of the current state of 
the wheat market. The quite generous re- 
serves from the crop of last year are not 
meeting a keen demand. Foreign buying is 
slow. Argentine, Australia and Canada 
are underselling the United States in for- 
eign markets. Many sales at export points 
in the United States are said to have been 
made at losses by exporters who had ac- 
cumulated the grain. The crops in the com- 
petitive lands are good, and it appears that 
their growers, while dissatisfied with prices 
just as the American farmers are dissatis- 
fied, are more willing to accept Europe’s 
offers. With the wheat market in domestic 
channels protected by a high tariff, the 
prices here are frequently above an export 
basis through the refusal of holders to sell 
and through the creation of a situation that 
reduces pressure on export markets. How- 
ever, when withholding by farmers brings 
up prices, the offerings increase and then the 
renewal of export pressure exerts a bearish 
price influence. This was characteristic of 
the trade in wheat in recent months and is 
still characteristic of the market. Gradually 
there must be a readjustment, however. The 
present indications are that such a read- 


justment would mean lower prices for wheat. 


In the event of a small 1923 crop in Canada 
and smaller production in other lands, or 
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Uptown Chicago’s Most Favored Hotel 


Notel 


Shevidan-Plaza 


Sheridan Road at Wilson Avenue, Chicago 
500 Rooms, each with private bath 

This new hotel, on Chicago’s chief boulevard 
and on the main business street uptown, is sur- 
rounded by one of the richest retail districts of 
the city. Here, at moderate charges, are hotel 
accommodations that are not excelled any- 
where. Excellent restaurant. Narcissus Grill 
Cafeteria. Only 18 minutes from downtown. 
Elevated express, surface lines. M«tor busses 
to and from downtown, through Lincoln Park, 
stop at the door. 

$3 a day and up. European plap. 

Reservations are advisab'e 
Exceptional garage accommodations 

















with some development that would increase 
Europe’s buying power, if that is possible, 
a different market would follow. 

That there is more friendliness among 
farmers toward corn than toward wheat so 
far as spring crops are concerned is ex- 
plained by facts that are the very secret of 
the condition of Western business. Corn is 
more of a domestic article than wheat. With 
the great employment labor is enjoying, 
there is a heavier demand for meat. More 
cattle, hogs and sheep are being fed. Corn 
consumption is therefore larger, and corn 
prices are higher—higher than wheat, rela- 
tively speaking. It is significant that corn 
exports show a very sharp decrease from 
the early 1922 totals, when prices of this 
grain were extremely low. But there is 
much more feeding on farms. Other feed- 
stuffs are also higher. If feeding of live 
stock increases more and more until an ex- 
port surplus is created, then the corn mar- 
ket will tell a different story. In the hog 
industry, as usual, there is an export sur- 
plus, but larger buying of lard by Europe 





has absorbed that additional supply thus 
far. If the labor situation, with the great 
increase that it has effected in meat con- 
sumption, changes so that employment is not 
so general, then corn will be affected ad- 
versely. So strong is the trend toward corn 
that it is well that the Western states grow- 
ing hard winter wheat have not experienced 
conditions forcing a great abandonment of 
that land, for corn aplenty will be seeded 
otherwise, according to present indications. 
ic must be said now, however, that the large 
corn states are in a better economic position 
today than the wheat states. 

The live stock industry, which exerted so 
powerful an influence during deflation to 
retard Western business, is still contributing 
to recovery, or improvement. The winter 
has passed with a minimum of losses from 
exposure on ranges and with a minimum of 
expenses in the maintenance of herds and 
flocks. In the range sheep districts there is 
enthusiasm over wool prices, although the 
market for the fleece gives evidence of hav- 
ing reached a level that is encountering op- 
position in consuming channels. The pas- 
turage outlook is good. The increased sup- 
plies of cattle, hogs and sheep from feedlots 
have sold quite well. Compared with the 
opening of 1923, however, the average prices 
of meat animals are a shade lower. This 
is of great interest. It indicates that, even 
with labor enjoying highly prosperous condi- 
tions, the additions to the supplies of meat 
animals are of a volume taxing the larger 
consuming capacity of the country. The 
lamb market has lately given more signs of 
this than cattle or hogs. Had the European 
lard demand not increased the producers 
of hogs would be experiencing lower mar- 
kets. One of the problems of the live stock 
trade today is to find wider outlets for 
lamb. The feeders of lambs who were stim- 
ulated by the enormous profits of the winter 
of 1921-22 are beginning to take more losses 
than profits from this season’s marketings. 
Mules are selling better, thanks to larger 
sales to industrial enterprises and to the 
South, with its booming cotton. Horses 
show only slight recovery. 

In addition to the larger crops in pros- 
pect, the West is producing more oil, more 
lumber, more coal, more zinc and lead and 
more copper. Excepting oil, the natural 
products are making a better showing than 
the agricultural products. Oil is about 
the same as a year ago, although larger 
consumption is predicted for the summer. 
The crude oil market shows a_ sharp 
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Complete Financial Service 


The Omaha National Bank 


The Omaha Trust Company 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


- $35,000,000 




















recovery since January 1. Lumber mills 
never enjoyed a bigger business than 
in the past two months, and it begins 
to look as if buying will subside. The 
greater mining activities make a big dif- 
ference in the status of trade and em- 
ployment. Grain farmers who note the 
improvement in the business of these in- 
dustries wonder how long they are going to 
be able to maintain a pace far beyond what 
the agricultural markets are permitting. 
There is a larger implement trade, the fact 
that farmers refrained from buying the past 
two years more extensively than in a long 
time, together with better farm prices and 
a good new crop outlook, proving stimulat- 
ing. 

A better tone is apparent in farm and 
ranch land, but the liquidation that is grad- 
ually being forced by the over-reaching of 
farmers and stockmen in the days of ex- 
tremely high grain and live stock prices 
is still an influence. Another influence is 
the abundance of capital seeking outlets in 
the farm mortgage loan market. 

As in other parts of the country, money 
is firmer. The raising of the New York and 
Boston Federal Reserve discount rates is 


being felt. Demand for money, even with 
the arrival of the spring season, has not 
increased in the agricultural areas of the 
West in proportion to the expansion in the 
large industrial and commercial sections 
simply because the retarding influence of 
Europe on export outlets for farm products 
has not permitted a recovery in Western 
business to the extent enjoyed by non- 
agricultural areas. The Western states feel 
that either they must climb more or the 
Central and Atlantic Coast states recede. 
The spring demand for money among 
farmers is not heavy. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


Colorado—at Colorado Springs, June 
15-16. 
Kansas—at Hutchinson, May 24-25. 
Nevada—at Winnemucca, early summer. 
North Dakota—Bismarck, June 27-29. 
Oklahoma—at Oklahoma City, May 29-30. 
South Dakota—at Rapid City, June 21-23. 
Utah—at Logan, June 15-16. 
Wyoming—September. 
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under 
one Cover 
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Bankers, Exporters and Importers 
Tea INTERNATIONAL BANKING DIRECTORY 


will be found of inestimable value to those requir- 

ing a dependable and comprehensive reference 
book containing a complete listing of banks and bank- 
ers throughout the world. It gives in addition requisite 
information as to resources, branches, agencies and 
correspondents as well as the names of the principal 
executives. 


In addition there are new maps in colors showing every 
country, a complete table of money values of every 
country, and other features of practical and daily use. 








THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York, U.S. A. 


Please send us prepaid........-.--.----. eae annual issues of The 
International Banking Directory, for which we will pay Ten Dollars ($10.00) per copy. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 





























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By C. E. Taytor 


Economist, Department of Research and 
Service, Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles 


HE definite upward swing in the metal 

mining industry of the Pacific states 
has been one of the most noteworthy factors 
in the economic recovery which has been ex- 
perienced in this area during the last twelve 
or fifteen months. The states and territory 
listed at the head of this article together 
produce annually about 40 per cent. of the 
country’s lead, 60 per cent. of its copper, 
10 per cent. of its zinc, 70 per cent. of its 
gold, and 70 per cent. of its silver. To them 
the mining of these metals is of very great 
importance, and any improvement in con- 
ditions among the producing companies is at 
once accompanied by an improvement in the 
general business situation throughout the 
territory. 

Copper prices have been improving for 
some months and since the latter part of 
1922 have been sufficient to enable most pro- 
ducers to operate at a profit. A shortage 
of experienced miners in this section, which 
for a time limited production among the 
copper and other metal producers, has been 
largely overcome, through the return to the 
mining camps of skilled workers temporarily 
employed in other occupations. The cop- 
per mining industry is now undoubtedly 
more prosperous than it has been at any 
period since the close of the war. Demand 
at home has been largely responsible for this 
recovery, though Europe and the Orient are 
absorbing increasing quantities of the 
metal. The outlook for 1923 is most en- 
couraging. 

Zine and lead production ran at compara- 
tively high rates during 1922, because of the 
deman? for these materials for residential 
and off-e building. Prices for both are now 
materially higher than a year ago and are 
increasing steadily. Many zinc mines which 
have heen idle from one to two years, or 





even longer, are now being reopened and 
once again placed upon a paying basis. The 
building boom and increasing general indus- 
trial activity will no doubt continue to exer- 
cise a stimulating effect upon the demand 
for and production of both metals. 

In spite of the rising tendency of the 
general price level, the effect of which is to 
lower the value of gold, the outlook for gold 
mining is considered to be more favorable 
than at anytime since the beginning of the 
war. For the last several years the produc- 
tion of gold has been greatly curtailed by 
the comparatively low value of the metal and 
the greatly increased cost of getting it out 
of the ground. Though general prices are 
advancing slowly they are now low enough 
and the cost of mining has been reduced far 
enough to make more extensive operations 
by the mining companies feasible and gold 
production is expected to increase noticeably 
during 1923. 

During the latter half of 1920, and in 1921 
and 1922, silver producers were consider- 
ably aided by the fact that the price of silver 
was maintained at $1 an ounce by the Pitt- 
man Act, although the commercial market 
price of the commodity fell far below a dol- 
lar. Purchases under the Pittman Act are 
expected to be completed shortly before the 
close of 1923 and a considerable amount of 
discussion among silver producers and busi- 
ness men, in regions where silver mining is 
an important industry—notably Utah, 
Nevada, and Idaho—has arisen regarding 
the effect which the termination of the pur- 
chases will have. Except where the silver 
output is incidental to the mining of copper, 
lead or zinc, it is difficult to see how the 
expiration of the Pittman Act can be fol- 
lowed by other than a marked reduction in 
production. However, prediction on this 
subject is dangerous; during 1923, at least, 
conditions among the silver producers should 
remain satisfactory. 

In spite of the marked recovery experi- 
enced in 1922, which is being continued in 
1923, metal mining in the Pacific states has 
not vet, however, regained normal activity, 
though rapid progress is now being made in 
























































The Business Law Journal 








A New Publication That Will Appeal to Banks 








HE BUSINESS LAW JOURNAL is a new monthly 
publication, which contains the current important 
commercial decisions of the State and Federal Courts. 


Each issue presents 50 to 60 such decisions. Each 
decision is set forth at sufficient length to explain the 
facts, the question presented, the court’s conclusion, and 
the reasoning upon which the same is based. These de- 
cisions should be brought to the attention of the men in 
your organization to whose departments they refer. 


The following is a partial list of the subjects, under 
which the decisions group themselves: 


Corporations Negotiable Paper 
Insurance Mortgages 

Sales Bankruptcy 

Brokers Taxation 

Contracts Workmen’s Compensation 


Banking Federal Trade Commission 
Exports Decisions 


By reason of the ever extending field of commercial activity, 
into which the banks of the present day are entering, this new 
publication is one that will particularly appeal to banks. 


Subscription Price, $8.00 Per Year 


ADDRESS 


The Business Law Journal, 71 Murray Street, New York City 


Write for Sample Copy 
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this direction. With the return of mining 
to its former level of activity, which should 
occur this year, a big step will have been 
taken in the final restoration of prosperity 
in the Pacific territory. 


Nearly a third of the wool produced in 


America comes from the Pacific states. 
Growers in this area are displaying an in- 
tention to hold onto their crop until wool 
becomes scarce, an event to which many 
look forward with confidence. World stocks 
of wool have been greatly reduced, the goods 
market is looking better and better, and 
foreign demand is strong with, if anything, 
a tendency upward. It is reported here 
that a number of Eastern mills have not yet 
covered their large contract sales of goods 
through the purchase of raw materials. In 
view of the above circumstances it is not 
unreasonable, therefore, to expect even bet- 
ter prices for wool, which is now bringing 
growers from 50 to 100 per cent. more than 
they received a year ago. This improvement 
in wool prices has been of great benefit to 
the sheep raisers, and flocks have been in- 
creased in size and improved in quality by 
the addition of new and younger stock. 

A year ago Utah, an important livestock, 
metal, and sugar beet producer of the Pa- 
cifiie area, had scarcely begun to recover 
from the depression of 1920 and 1921. 
Now, however, the process of recovery is in 
full swing and by the end of this year 
economic conditions in this state should be 
fully back to normal. The best indication 
of the measure of recovery which has been 
achieved lies in employment reports from 
that state, which show that a slight shortage 
of labor now exists, and in the tax de- 
linquency lists, showing that delinquents 
number considerably less than half of those 
of a year ago. The improvement in metal 
mining in the West has affected Utah about 
as much as any other state and the termina- 
tion of the Pittman Act is not looked for- 
ward to with great trepidation, as Utah 
mines produce silver principally as a by- 
product. Coal production has been heavier 
during the last twelve months, though prices 
have shown little change for two years. The 
sheep-raisers are coming into their own 
again ond cattlemen are finding less to 
compl n about, though their financial con- 
dition is not as good as that of the wool 
gTowe The beet acreage was only about 
70 per vent. of normal in 1922, but the yield 
per ac'« was well above normal and prices 
have hen much better than were expected. 
It is lis-ly that 1923 will witness a consider- 
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able increase in the beet sugar production of 
this state. 

Throughout the Pacific area general 
economic activity continues to increase, until 
it has reached a point surpassed only dur- 
ing the post-war boom days of 1919 and 
early 1920. Building is unusually heavy, in 
view of seasonal conditions, and employment 
is general at wages higher than a year ago, 
except in the agricultural areas, where 
wages are generally somewhat lower. Re- 
tail and wholesale trade are excellent and 
improvement in the Pacific Northwest is 
particularly noticeable. In California, par- 
ticularly in its prosperous Southern section, 
trade during the last few months has not 
shown the increases displayed farther north. 
This is probably due, however, entirely to 
the fact that trade in other sections was 
much more depressed during the slump than 
was ever the case in California and that 
improvement in these regions has therefore 
been relatively much easier. 

The banking and credit situation in the 
Pacific area remains highly favorable to 
business expansion. Bank deposits are in- 
creasing as rapidly, if not more rapidly, than 
loans and discounts, and bills payable and 
rediscounts with the Federal Reserve Bank 
at San Francisco are lower than a year ago. 
The discount rate at the Reserve Bank re- 
mains at 4 per cent. (March 3, 1923), the 
lowest rate now in effect at any Reserve 
Bank in the country. To use the stock 
statement, “Bank credit is available at rea- 
sonable rates for every legitimate demand” 
throughout this territory. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


California—at Long Beach, May 23-26. 
Oregon—at Albany. 


UNION OF CALIFORNIA BANKS 


Official announcement has just been made 
of the union of the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Banks at Sacramento, Stockton, Modesto 
and Oakdale; the Union National Bank of 
Fresno and the Merchants National Bank 
of San Francisco. The new organization is 
known as the United Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of California. 

The United Bank and Trust Company has 
resources aggregating about $45,000,000. Its 
officers are: J. M. Henderson, Jr., chairman 





of the board; Rudolph Spreckels, president; 
W. O. Miles, vice-president; Robert R. 
Yates, vice-president and secretary; Adolph 
P. Scheld, vice-president and treasurer. 

There will be no change in the manage- 
ment of any of the banks in the system. The 
officers in charge are: San Francisco—Vice- 
presidents: W. T. Summers, W. E. Johnson 
and W. W. Jones; Sacramento—Vice-presi- 
dents: G. W. Kramer, C. B. Bills, E. C. 
Peck, F. H. Conn, A. H. Becker; Fresno— 
Vice-presidents: C. R. Puckhaber, W. R. 
Price; Stockton—Vice-presidents: Frank A. 
Guernsey, A. J. Zitlau; Modesto—Vice- 
presidents: T. H. Kewin, W. A. Harter; 
Oakdale—Vice-president: E. D. Heron. 

The directors are: The Hon. James D. 
Phelan, Rudolph Spreckels, Robert Oxnard, 
W. T. Summers, Frederick F. Sayre, W. F. 
Williamson, Milton H. Cook, B. C. Brown, 
Gavin McNab, Wyatt H. Allen, O. K. Cush- 
ing, R. D. McElroy, Howard Spreckels, 
Louis R. Lurie, E. T. Cunningham, Thomas 
Jennings, J. M. Henderson, Jr., Adolph 
Scheld, W. S. Kendall, F. A. Guernsey, T. 
H. Kewin, J. M. Perry, W. O. Miles, C. R. 
Puckhaber, E. C. Peck, A. A. De Ligne, 
Hilliard Welch. 


H. C. BARROLL 


The association of H. C. Barroll with the 
First Securities Company of Los Angeles 
has been announced by John E. Barber, 
vice-president. Mr. Barroll is one of the 
best known bond men in the country, having 
been engaged in the purchase and distribu- 
tion of investment securities for a period of 
thirty years. 


RALPH P. ANDERSON 


Ralph P. Anderson, formerly assistant 
manager, has become manager of the busi- 
ness development department of the Anglo- 
California Trust Company, San Francisco. 
He started with the bank as advertising 
manager. 


BANCITALY CORPORATION 
TRANSFERRED TO 
CALIFORNIA 


The $10,000,000 Bancitaly Corporation, 
one of the nation’s largest financial organ- 
izations, whose scope and magnitude of 
operation is on a par with the National 
City Company and the Guaranty Company, 
is to transfer its headquarters from New 
York to California. 
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A. P. Giannini, who is president and 
founder of Bancitaly Corporation, as well as 
of the Bank of Italy and California Joint 
Stock Land Bank, announced that it has 
been definitely determined to move the of- 
fices of the institution immediately. 

Increase in the corporation’s capital from 
$10,000,000 to $20,000,000 has been favorably 
acted upon by the board of directors and 
formal authorization will be made on April 
4, when the annual stockholders’ meeting is 
held. It is contemplated that ultimately 
the capitalization will be $50,000,000, making 
it the largest institution of this character 
in the United States. 

Bancitaly Corporation was organized in 
1918 to purchase the East River National 
Bank of New York. Later it took over the 
Commercial Trust Company of New York, 
as well as a number of banks in Europe 
and other interests in the United States. Its 
ownership is vested in about 2000 stock- 
holders, most of whom are residents of Cal- 
ifornia. The corporation’s investment in se- 
curities is in excess of $7,500,000, and in 
bills and accounts receivable $3,070,000. The 
surplus and undivided profits amount to 
$477,000, with accounts payable of $286,000. 
The dividend record shows an annual pay- 
ment of 7 per cent. since the date of or- 
ganization. 


JAMES FORSYTH JOINS 
CALIFORNIA BANK 


James Forsyth, for many years in charge 
of the foreign department of The First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, and recog- 
nized as one of the best posted bankers on 
foreign exchange and credits, has become 
vice-president of the California Bank, Los 
Angeles. 

A native of Scotland, Mr. Forsyth in- 
augurated his banking experience with an 
indenture to the British Linen Bank, one 
of the oldest in Scotland, having been 
founded in 1746. He served as an officer of 
the Nottingham and District Bank, Notting- 
ham, England, then went to the foreign de- 
partme::t of the Banco de Londres y Mexico, 
Mexico City. He became assistant manager, 
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First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 
THE BANK OF HAWAII.LtD. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: “‘Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,626,113.21 
Fe SEN oon scncveccdscovses 23,155,587.05 
C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, ?d V-P. G. G. Fuller, 2d V-P. 
Frank Crawford, 2d V-P. R. McCorriston, Cash'r 
Branch Banks:—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
Kauai; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 

Island of Oahu. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 














Bank of Montreal, Mexico City, then man- 
ager of the International Banking Corpora- 
tion’s branches on the Isthmus of Panama. 
He came to the First National, Los Angeles, 
in 1915. He took a leave of absence to the 
Paymaster Department, Canadian army, 
convoying Chinese labor to France (Chinese 
Lancers), liason officer, Ministry of Informa- 
tion, London. At the close of the war, Mr. 
Forsyth returned to the First National 
Bank, Los Angeles, as manager of the for- 
eign department. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF ITALIAN- 
AMERICAN BANK 


A. E. Sbarboro, formerly vice-president 
and cashier, was elected president of the 
Italian-American Bank, San Francisco, at 
a recent meeting of the board of directors, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the recent 
death of his father, who had founded the 
bank in 1899. 

In addition, George J. Panario and 
Romolo A. Sbarboro, up to now assistant 
cashiers, were elected vice-president and 
cashier respectively. Mr. Panario was also 
made a member of the board of directors. 
The new president has grown up with the 
bank, having been cashier since its organi- 
zation. 
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How to Succeed in the Bank 


A New Book by W. R. Morenouse 
Price $2.50 


66 PPORTUNITY never knocks at the door of the 

young banker who has folded his arms, seated 
himself in a comfortable chair, and is waiting for some- 
thing to happen. Opportunity is for those who are on the 
lookout for something more responsible to do.” 


So begins the first chapter of “‘How to Succeed in the 
Bank”’, and in the latest book of this favorite author on 
banking subjects he frankly discusses with bank employees 
such important subjects relating to daily work and daily 
contact with fellow workers, as salaries, promotions, fit- 
ness, punctuality, permanency, brains, work, service, 
personal appearance, broken promises, foolish notions 
and twenty or more just as interesting subjects. 


Mr. Morehouse writes from experience. For twenty 
years he has been in close personal contact with bank 
employees. He knows what it takes to succeed. Begin- 
ning in 1902 as bookkeeper and janitor in a small country 
bank, he today occupies the position of vice-president in 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, with 
resources exceeding $165,000,000. 








eae ee ee ee Every bank employee 


Bankers Publishing Company 
71 Murray Street, New York 


I enclose $2.50 for a copy of “‘ How to Succeed in 
the Bank” by Morehouse. 


should have acopy. Every 
bank executive should see 
that each employee has a 
copy. — 

For the banks wishing to 
present copies to their em- 
ployees a special price will 
be quoted on request. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


HERE is a marked difference as regards 

business conditions in parts of Canada 
like Ontario and Quebec where industries 
are active and the agricultural provinces of 
the West where the buying power of the 
farmer is still depressed. This is leading to 
a realization of the fact that for the 
time being it would seem that Canada’s op- 
portunity lies in the development of her 
timber, pulpwood, mineral, power and other 
raw materials rather than in agriculture and 
that these resources will bring wealth to 
the country and a moderate, at least, meas- 
ure of prosperity during the period in which 
Europe is recovering buying power to put 
prices for agricultural products on a profit- 
able basis. 

In this connection the situation divides it- 
self into two main phases. On the one hand 
the outlook for an export market for agri- 
culture and other food products and on the 
other the prospect for that influx of capital 
which will develop the resources of mines 
and forests. 

Significant of the effect of the curtailed 
buying power of the people in Europe upon 
Canadian export trade in food stuffs could 
be no more effectively shown than in regard 
to the fishing industry of the Maritime 
Provinces. When it might be expected that 
fish, being a comparatively cheap food, 
would find increased consumption in Euro- 
pean countries, the contrary appears to be 
the case. Reports from Halifax are that 
conditions are going from bad to worse. 
Both fishermen and exporters are discour- 
aged, with the warehouses still blocked with 
the products of last year’s catch. Not only 
are the markets of Portugal, Italy and other 
countries demanding the cheaper grades of 
locally cured products, or those of Scan- 
dinavia, but such is the reduction in con- 
sumption that Norwegian products are being 
shipped to compete with Canadian fish in 
Jamaic: and Porto Rico. Business in New- 
foundland is suffering acutely from the same 
conditions. At the same time there are in- 


dications that the agricultural production 
of Europe is likely to improve, perhaps 
more rapidly than buying power. If this is 
the case and Europe to a larger extent be- 
comes self-supporting in food stuffs with 
Russia exporting wheat, it may easily be 
that there will be a lower rather than a 
higher market for agricultural exports from 
America. 

Thus, while Canada is predominantly an 
agricultural country, more attention is being 
directed to the opinions of such men as Sir 
Henry Thornton and Sir Clifford Sifton 
that the immediate development of the 
country is largely dependent upon for- 
eign capital. In this connection the pros- 
pects for American money are the most im- 
portant factor, while evidences are not lack- 
ing that there is a large supply of British 
capital already finding its way into this 
country, with prospects that this flow will 
be greatly increased with a further improve- 
ment in the exchange position of the pound. 

It is estimated that American capital for 
industrial developments has been coming 
into Canada at the rate of from $200,000,000 
to $300,000,000 per year recently. It has 
been this flow of money which has righted 
the exchange situation between the two 
countries in a very large degree. 

Conservative business men are recognizing 
that if the desired outside capital is to be 
secured in Canada capital must be fairly 
treated. In a recent address in Montreal 
to a club of Western Canadians Sir Clifford 
Sifton emphasized that in some of the 
prairie provinces as in Ontario legislation 
had been passed which has interfered seri- 
ously with the rights of property—the rights 
of the citizen and the investor. Such mat- 
ters, he emphasized, would have to be set 
right before Canada could expect foreign 
capital or new settlers with means. The 
Financial Post points out that “the growing 
recognition that Canada must encourage 
capital to provide the development and the 
jobs to bring in increased population and 
to cash-in on our national resources should 
give our legislators something to think of 
when news despatches carry word that 
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An Opinion Romance and Tragedy 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
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Canadian capitalists are seeking investments 
in Mexico”. “We can hardly expect”, says 
The Post, “that outside capital will come in 
when our own capitalists, after experience 
with advanced experiments of legislation, 
are looking to Mexico as they have in the 
past looked to South America, to Spain and 
to other foreign countries when their genius 
for big undertakings is being discouraged 
at home.” Attention is being called to the 
fact that Canada must especially consider 
the safeguarding of capital when such safe- 
guards are already provided in the United 
States under the constitution. 

Current business conditions indicate a 
continuation of gradual improvement but 
not to the extent which has been experienced 
in the United States. It is argued that 
there must be a further marked adjustment 
of wage costs in basic industries before a 
foundation for healthy industrial prosperity 
can be established. The labor cost factor 
is a dominating one in fixing the cost of 
living and the buying power of the farmer. 

The industrial revival has entered into a 
new phase with increased activity in the 
steel industry. Railroad orders have been 
largely responsible here. These have not 
only meant business in a number of plants 
directly affected but in kindred industries. 
The lumber industry is particularly active 
in all parts of the country with operations 
in the woods on a big scale and prices in- 
creasing. Reports from the pulp and paper 
and textile companies indicate profitable 
operations on a good scale. There are pros- 
pects of a labor shortage with a steady 
exodus of skilled workers to the United 


States where higher wages have accompanied 
the industrial boom. 
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CONDITIONS AS SEEN BY ROYAL 
BANK 


The March letter of the Royal Bank of 
Canada says on the subject of business and 
general conditions in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, and in Ontario and Quebec: 


Owing to the severity of the weather through- 
out the Maritime Provinces during the early 
weeks of the year, very little farm produce 
found its way to the markets. As a conse- 
quence, large stocks are on hand, and there is 
little prospect of an immediate improvement 
in prices which at present are low. It is re- 
ported from the Annapolis Valley that, on ac- 
count of the restricted market for apples, large 
quantities of fruit are awaiting shipment and 
prices are unsatisfactory. 

The opening weeks of the year presented a 
favorable outlook for an improvement in general 
business conditions, as a result of renewed ac- 
tivities in the coal and steel industries. The 
increasing purchasing power of the community 
has begun to show itself in improved retail 
buying. This improvement unfortunately has 
received at least a temporary setback as a 
consequence of the strike of the steel workers 
which was declared on February 13. Conditions 
in the lumber industry continue to be satisfac- 
tory. Markets for the various grades in gen- 
eral remain firm, but it is anticipated that 
they be somewhat weakened, during the early 
spring, as a result of the outflow of iumber 
from Northern New Brunswick. The lumber 
cut in the latter province for the present winter 
is expected to exceed that of any winter during 
the past five years, despite a considerable han- 
dicap resulting from the depth of snow and 
from scarcity of men in some sections. 

In the central provinces, general economic 
and industrial conditions show distinct signs 
of improvement, but the process is extremely 
slow. The outstanding feature is the betterment 
in manufacturing industries. Orders for man- 
ufactured goods are being received at a rate 
which augurs well for industrial prosperity dur- 
ing the coming summer. Manufacturers of 
agricultural implements have increased the 
number of their employees, with the expecta- 
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